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Throughout the Italian Renaissance and the revivals of art in Europe, the whole 
artistic guild paid its tribute to the Madonna, and the world will never see repeated 
the enthusiasm with which their conceptions were received and the adoration in 
which they were held. The appreciation extended through all ranks of society: 
from the peasant who, in his ignorance, thought that the pictures he worshiped 
were of miraculous origin, to the nobles and popes who, fired by the discoveries of 
buried remains of antique sculpture, and filled with enthusiasm for the beauty these 
revealed, felt the most intense interest in their own masters, and valued fine works 
of art as priceless treasures. 

THOUGH both faith and a love of art have grown faint since the time when the 
Florentines made a public procession to escort an altar-piece to its destination, 
yet the pictures the world loves best are Istill of the Mother and Child. For one 
person who recalls the vast projects to which Leonardo da Vinci's versatile brain 
gave birth, there are thousands who have admired '^The Madonna of the Bocks," 
and the fame of Raphael's Holy Families is greater than that of his peerless 
achievement in mural painting. 

THAT a number of Madonnas are designed at the present day is due largely to 
the ideas that obtain in France, where classical and Bible incidents are consid- 
ered of equal importance for pictorial representation. In the art schools subjects 
for compositions are taken from one or the other with a truly impartial judgment, 
and the students carry this training into after life. A fine example of this French 
point of view is seen m **The Flight into Egypt," by Luc Oliver Merson, which is 
well known in this country owing to numerous reproductions. But the mass of 
the religious pictures that are seen in the salons year after year are uninteresting 
and painfully insincere, often showing only the desire to attract attention by some 
novel idea, some queer sensational motive. 

ONE outcome of the growth of the plein air school, and the study of peasant life, 
has been to portray the Madonna in humble gardens and interiors ; again, all 
symbolism is omitted, the family tie alone is emphasized. Certain of these paint- 
ings of maternity, both of the class from which Mary came and in higher ranks 
where the bond is quite as strong, are very charming in their distinctive way. 
But whether the subject gains a certain glory from religious belief, or is the type 
of the purest and most lovely of human relations, it must be regarded as an im- 
mortal one, which appeals to the heart, the imagination, and the intellect, ever 
finding an echo in humanity's deepest feelings, and ever ready for new reproduc- 
tion by poet or artist. 

IT is the beauty of the human tie that Mr. Brush realizes to a remarkable 
degree. His own wife in her intercourse with her children has been his inspi- 
ration. Each group has a supremely natural action which the artist might have 
observed and noted just as it appeared. While the lines of composition are exqui- 
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sitely fine, it is a fineness that seems to have been gained without effort, no evidence 
of pose or labor obtrudes, and this air of repose and ease, covering the steps by 
which it is achieved, is one of the rarest, most satisfying results of art. The effect 
as a whole is rich, full, most SBSthetic ; no so-called idealization dims the vitality 
of each figure. 

THE character, the warmth and vigor, of living beings is shown in the unre- 
strained attitudes, the sturdy limbs, the touchingly childish faces, the innocent 
eyes that know but one world, the face of the slender young mother, who can 
never tire of the weight of their tender bodies and the touch of their clinging 
hands. 

rr being true to himself and his ideals, Mr. Brush has been a true artist; he 
could not have painted as he has done had not his heart and mind been filled 
with the theme. 

IN the order of completion, the portrait signed 1892, owned by Potter Palmer, 
Esq., comes first; in its simplicity and character it has the feeling that the 
early Dutch masters in their earnest striving for truth were wont to gain. The little 
boy standing to have his likeness drawn leans against his mother, who sits in an old 
carved chair. She holds him gently by the arm to help him keep the position with 
steadiness, her younger child nestles against her shoulder; the nurse who has 
come to watch the proceedings stands behind them. The figure of the artist sitting 
upon the floor is not too prominent; the ugliness of his modem garb is toned 
down into such a fine relation with the more SBsthetic group that it does not 
obtrude; his importance maintains a perfect balance in the composition. The 
color is rich and low in tone, the painting of the faces and hands is fresh, soft, and 
warm, the various textures of the garments are finely distinctive. The limitations 
of a portrait have been more strictly observed here than in the later canvases, for 
as the depth of the theme has unfolded itself to the artist's study, his painting has 
grown grander, more intense, more lovely in feeling. 

THE second picture, owned by J. M. Sears, Esq., in Boston, shows the same boy, 
who has not yet outgrown the charm of babyhood, sitting in his mother's lap, 
looking over a book that she holds. The pair are out of doors under a tree ; the 
New England hills, dappled with farms and fences and rows of trees, stretch out 
beyond. While the other was thought to be most interesting, this was recognized 
as remarkable. Here was a man who could paint like an old master, inspired by 
his own family and the fields of his Vermont home. The artistic world, surprised 
by the development, and captivated by so unusual a work of art, did not yet 
realize what Mr. Brush would make of the subject, what its full meaning would be 
to him. This was shown in the third picture, which is also owned by Mr. Sears. 
Can the memory recall or the imagination suggest a more exalted yet more touch- 
ing conception of motherhood than thisf The woman bends her head to the soft. 
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blond one of her child; her expression is all tenderness, protection, devotion; 
a certain sadness broods over her — a sadness inseparable from the thought of the 
future life that must come to the little one. She needs no crown, she is sanctified 
by her affection. The little girl crouches against the motherly bosom with a 
winsome, childish movement; her nude figure has the marvelous grace of child- 
hood. The painting is on as large lines artistically as it is intellectually. 

SUCH are the standards tha( Mr. Brush has maintained, by such he is to be 
judged, and the judgment rings true of his subsequent work. There is no 
diminution of value in the examples of his style that are considered gems of the 
collections at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

MB. BBUSH is now at an age when his powers are at their prime. He was 
born at Shelbyville, Tennessee, in 1855, and went to New York when 
sixteen years old, where he studied in the school of the National Academy of 
Design for two seasons. From there he went to Paris, where he was under the 
tuition of G^rdme until 1880. In this year his first picture, ''Miggles,*' taken 
from Bret Ilarte's story, was hung at the Society of American Artists. 

UPON his return to this country, Mr. Brush devoted himself to painting 
Indians, living in the West and in Canada in order to study them under the 
most favorable conditions, and to get an insight into their primitive ways and cus- 
toms, that are all too rapidly disappearing. At the time he observed, with much 
humor, that the half -civilized creatures hanging around the towns were usually so 
depraved and hideous that they dispelled all illusions concerning the noble red 
man; but in their wild, free condition, the young braves at their hunts, their 
games and dances, in the pride and joy of their athletic strength, were like bronze 
statues come to life, and recalled the fine physical life of the ancient Greeks. 

MR. BRUSH worked with careful fidelity. His compositions were strikingly 
picturesque, and painted with vigor and decision. At the first thought it 
seems utterly inconsistent that the same hand should have painted these very 
realistic Indian pictures and those which are the subject of this essay; but on 
more thorough consideration this opinion is dispelled, and one sees that the same, 
desire for character, and the beauty of reality, and the same noble feeling underlie 
them both. 

THE first were the expression of a young man, fresh from the schools and still 
a scholar, conscientiously working out his ideas with much of the crudeness 
if all the vigor of youth ; the latter are the perfected achievement of one who has 
forgotten the lessons he learned from other artists for those he has learned from 
nature, and who has seen far beneath superficial appearances, into the realm of 
the spirit and the soul. 
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HOME-MAKER 

Oh! for a home on a windy height, 

Close by the sounding sea! 
A castle, rising clear and white. 

Above a spreading lea! 
Where the far sea-view, from the rough rock walls, 

The sweep of the low, wide land, 
Will give to the soul in the stately halls 

An uplift pure and grand. 

Oh! for a home in a humble town, 

A garden of bloom and green, 
With little of wealth and less renown — 

As the twilight hour serene! 
Where the voices of friends are mingled oft — 

In song, in sorrow, in mirth. 
And a sweet content pervades it, soft 

As the summer-time to earth. 




Oh! for a home by the shadowy wood. 

Away from the million schemes! 
A home where the whispering leaves are good 

To the man who works and dreams! 
Who digs in the soil for his daily bread. 

Strong and patient and free; 
Who dreams, while a wild bird overhead 

Sings of eternity ! 

But whether on seagirt, windy height. 

Or hard by the forest wild. 
Or round the cottage candle light 

In converse glad and mild — 
Oh ! for a home in the heart of love ! 

The sea and the wood may fade; 
Ever the good God reigns above — 

And the soul? it is undismayed! 
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BY ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 



"In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest oare 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere." 

IP ever we had a characteristic style 
of architecture in America it was 
our early interpretation of Italian 
Renaissance imported in a more or 
less Anglified form by way of the mother 
country, translated into brick or wood, 
and in these days variously styled 
^'Colonial," **Georgian,'' or ^'American 
Renaissance." Had the colonies been 
founded two hundred years earlier, our 
most truly historic national architecture 
would probably remind us of the Goth 
rather than of the Greek or Roman. 

Regardless of these early traditions, 
the Anglo-Saxon blood within us still 
retains enough of the old Gothic fire to 
warm toward the half-timbered architec- 
ture of England. Its rugged honesty 
and robust picturesqueness appeal to 
many of us more strongly than the cold 
refinements of a classic tradition, feebly 
imitating in wood or brick the elegance 
of stone and marble. VioUet-le-Duc and 
Victor Hugo, presenting vivid pictures 
of the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
have shown how an alien architecture as 
well as an alien literature overfiowed 
Europe when the ruins of Rome were 
uncovered. 

Against that which Ruskin has named 
**the foul flood of the Renaissance," 
England's sturdy insularity and the 
rugged virility of her people were stoutly 
opposed. Within her shores the medi- 
seval flame has never been quite extin- 
guished, and burns to-day more brightly 
5ian in the time of Wren and Inigo 
Jones, whose work seems now to have 
been exotic. To speak of ' 'English 
domestic architecture" is inevitably to 
suggest half-timber and casements, 
gables, and muUioned windows, red tiled 
roofs, and clustered chimneys. It is to 
suggest at once the informal rambling 
plan built upward in picturesque masses. 



the gleam of plaster barred with 
weather-stained oak among hoary trees, 
or walls of mellowed stone or brick^ 
covered with ivy from base to parapet.* 

With the abominations of ** Victorian 
Gothic," and "Queen Anne," more espe- 
cially our own interpretation of these 
aberrations of style, the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Elizabethan and Tudor 
periods has little in common. In 
France and Germany the picturesque 
half-timber architecture of the Middle 
Ages, with its wealth of Gothic original- 
ity and invention, although more com- 
pletely destroyed by strife and super- 
seded by other styles, and thus lacking 
in the numerical force of well-preserved 
examples, still bears witness to the won- 
derful vitality of all building in the days 
when the craftsman carving the porch of 
a humble manair wrought with the same 
passion for beauty and truth as the 
favored sculptor carving a saint in the 
porch of a great cathedral. 

In those days, to the humblest farm- 
house might have been applied Long- 
fellow's lines: 

"Nothing useless is or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest." 

And the most interesting and charac- 
teristic phase of American architecture 
to-day, in foreign eyes if not in our own, 
has in it somewhat of the virility of the 
old work; the English manor suggest- 
ing more of comfortable and informal 
planning, the French manoir more of 
refinement and elegance in mass and 
structural detail. 

The most interesting early works of 
Richardson, McEim, Peabody, Eyre, 
Wheelright, and Emerson, all lean 
toward the picturesque and the romantic. 
Only within the past decade have our 
famous architects succumbed, almost 
without exception, to the formal and 
coldly intellectual spirit of classicism in 
the designing of country houses. 
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HOUBK OM THK l^AXZ BHOBI DBIVI AT IVAHBTON 

ROBERT C. BPKKOUt, JR., ARCHITZOT 

R. R. Kendall, AsBoclale 



The development of Amerioaa domes- 
tic arcbitectnre under the united efForts 
of I a gronp of Eastern arehitects, weli 
educated, broadened by European travel 
and study, and bound together by ties of 
common training and ideals, was rapid. 

To the service of a public Ignorant of 
architecture as a fine art, aarrounded on 
every side by ugly and ill-planned 
homes, these men and others gave their 
youthful enthusiasm and their pains- 
taking care. 

The best examples of their earlier 
work have since inspired many of their 
most talented couutrymen, and not a few 
of their foreign colleagues as well. 

Just now the formal house and the 
formal garden are the fashion ; but some- 
thing of the freedom and honesty of 
what for lack of a better name may be 
called the "picturesque" in architecture 
is bound to assert itself in the works of 
the men who do their own thinking, who 
love to invent, and scorn mere fashion- 
mongeriug. 



Whether we like it or not, we shall 
have fads and fashions in architecture as 
long as the great majority of people and 
those who serve them as tailors, dress- 
makers, or architects find it easier to 
follow a fashion than to think for them- 
selves. 

Until recent years the fashion in the 
West has been a frank and rather crude 
eclecticism, with only enough clean-cut 
work having or following intelligently a 
well-defined style to prove the rule of 
commonplace heterogeneity. 

Now tJiat a few people in this part of 
the country are beginning to know some- 
thing about architecture, and a few more 
begin to appreciate the difference be- 
tween an architect and a builder, we are 
producing some thoughtfully desired, 
well-studied buildings along conven- 
tional lines, ehiedy Colonial or Renais- 
sance. 

Western examples of careful, consis- 
tent designing in the spirit of the old 
half-timbered work are so few and 
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widely separated as to require long and 
patient search for their discovery. 

On the Lake Shore Drive, in Soath 
Eyanston, ia the home of the EvanstoD 
Boat Clnb, which by the way is itself a 
rather onsuccesBfoI attempt at half-tim- 
bered pictaresquenesB. 

Looking sooth from this olub-honse 
along the drive may be seen the snb- 

t'eot of these illustrations — a brick and 
lalf-timber house with solid timber 



porches, a honse bo at variance with the 
common "vemacdar" as probably to 
seem to the average observer more of an 
afFeetation than do certain honses in the 
modem colonial style of which there are 
several examples not many miles away. 
In this instance, however, the style is 
scarcely an affectation, since the owner 
is an Englishman by birth and educa- 
tion, who appreciates the charm of the 
homes of his ancestors. 
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FIBST-FLOOR PLAN 



Neither is it a copy or an adaptation 
of a foreign example. It is not even 
consistently and thoroughly English, for 
the plan is modern, and suited to local 
conditions and the lake-shore site. 

In structure and detail, local methods 
of construction, local materials, and the 
limitations of cost were factors affecting 
the design ; while a certain French chic 
and elegance were purposely given to 
the composition and massing as well as 
to exterior details, particularly those 
having a structural significance. 

The plan, however, was studied and 
determined first for comfort and con- 
venience and for individual expression 
of its organic parts. The front and 
entrance porches, the staircase, the liv- 
iDg-room, the dining-room, and the 
working department are each individual- 
ized as parts of a fairly harmonious 
whole in plan and in exterior compo- 
sition. The strong lines of the overhang 
and timber girt, and the vigorous wall 
surface treatment, serve to give unity to 
the whole. 

The average house is weak in the 
second story and attic. The hipped 
roofs and narrow dormers of '^correct 
colonial" mean loss of attic space and 
poor ventilation. For a roomy, service- 



able attic, the gable is more logical than 
the hip-roof. 

Many houses become too small for 
their original builders. Families in- 
crease until there are no longer enough 
chambers to go around, and the advent 
of guests means a disturbance of fixed 
sleeping arrangements. 

Many houses remain adequate in the 
first floor and become too small above. 

Why not oftener do as has been done 
here, and solve the awkward problem of 
the roomy veranda by jutting over it with 
the second floor f Here it is an organic 
part of the house, giving the interest of 
light and shade, void and solid to the 
east front. 

As seen from the north, the house 
seems braced by its mass against the 
gales which winter hurls landward from 
the lake. Against the long, simple roof 
as a foil, the picturesque staircase, bay 
and entrance porch form an interesting 
group. To the south the muUioned bays 
open broadly, flooding the floors with 
sunshine, and giving a panorama of long 
lines of white surf and the blue expanse 
of Lake Michigan beyond. In summer 
the many casement windows open out- 
ward to invite the cool lake breezes. 
Built on a foundation of Lemont lime- 
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stone, the saperstruetnre is of local com- 
mon brick with red mortar joints, a 
timber girt above spanning the openings, 
and carrying the overhanging npper 
stories of rough surfaced cement mixed 
with pare white Milford sand on metal 
lath, ribbed with nnplaned boards dipped 
in dall red shingle-stain and flash with 
the cement. 

The heavy gable rafters, which take 
the place of verge-boards, are painted 
white, and so are the ridges. 

The foundation of this house above 
grade is a unique example of the use 
of Illinois limestone on edge. This 
was done for the color effect. Here the 
stones form a sort of seam-face ashlar, 
selected for rich yellow and orange 
weather stains, snccescfnlly laid only by 
dint of the most strennous superinten- 
dence on the part of the architects. 

Up to the present time they have not 
only grown richer in color, but have 
proven quite as durable as tboiigh laid 
in the usual way. 

The solid yellow-pine timbers of the 



porch are a foot square — the middle one 
twelve by fourteen inches. The timber 
girt across the front ie a single stick 
of clear yellow pine twenty-eight feet 
long and twelve inches square. The eoo- 
struction of gables and overhangs is 
everywhere solid, honest timber- work, 
and paint does not cover up sham. 

The yellow pine below was oiled and 
permitted to weather, then protected 
with a coating of dull spar-varnish. 
Only those who have seen them can 
appreciate fully the beauty and honesty 
of solid timber porches. 

To the architect, to whom a suburban 
or country house is something more than 
a mere potboiler, the problem of the 
American "porch" is a serious one. 
The cheap-looking "lean-to" affairs 
running half-way round a house, so 
popular with the average layman, are 
his Mte noir. 

Right here let me say that I do not 
wish to abolish the roomy porch or the 
outdoor room. Let us have them wher- 
ever they suit the reqnirements of our 
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climate and the purposes of oar habita- brick, with a generoua mantel of satiny, 

tioQ. Bnt let as have them designed curly birch, on which stands a clock, 

thoaghtfnlly. Let them be always an the case specially designed for its place 

integral and inseparable part of the to contain an English chime-ctock. 

honse, designed in the same spirit and The hall and staircase, with its seat 

bnilt of equally good materials. and tall mnllioned bay, is in white oak, 

A porch may be larger than the larg- and leads to an upper hall so large and 



est room in a 
honse, and yet 
be so planned 
as to deprive no 
room of abun- 
dant sonehine. 
It should be so 
placed in rela- 
tion to the street 
and adjacent 
houses as to in- 
sure the great- 
est privacy and 
the most pleas- 
ing outlook, 
and this is sel- 
dom on the 
street side. 

Within, our 
lake - shore 
home is BO 
quiet in color 
ttiat you leave 
it witii no vivid 
impression as 
to any particu- 
lar room. The 
walls are a dull 
purplish red in 
the halls and 
stairway, a rose 
satin tapestry 
paper in the 
recep t ion - 
room. In the 
living-room a 
rich inter- 
mingling of harmonious dull greens, 



well lighted as 
to form a very 
Qseful and in- 
viting living- 
room. 

The guest- 
room beyond, 
with its broad 
window-seat 
bearing an ar- 
ray of potted 
geran i nms, 
overlooks the 
lake from 
southeast to 
north. Wood- 

ork is in 
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white 

finish, with a 
rich light red 
and white paper 
on the walls, 
above which 
frieze and ceil- 
ing are all one, 
with a good, 
tiny red-spot 
pattern on a 
cream-white 
ground. 

The house, 
furnished 
throughout for 
comfort and 
use, is eminent- 
ly homelike 
and livable. 
The informal domestic character of the 



with touches of bine and hints of yellow exterior is a true index of the comfort 

in a small pattern, harmonizes quietly and hospitality within, which is never 

with the crepe-like effect of the lighter, more manifest than ob a raw and stermy 

cooler gray-green of the dining-room. Sunday, when a fire blazes on the hearth. 

Ceilings, allindullbuff,beginntngabove and through the rain-dimmed windows 

the picture-rail, unite the rooms, which the white crests show far out upon the 

are finished below in birch. The broad sea of leaden waters, and the surf pounds 

fireplace, built for service, is of red and roars along the beach. 




WHAT TO GIVE 

SOME CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
SUGGESTIONS 

BY MADELINE YALE WYNNE 



THIS tide of the year— this fall 
tide that reaches to all doors—too 
often bears upon its ample waters 
nothing better than wreckage, 
mere things. Would that we could 
express ourselves adequately in each 
ribbon-tied mystery, put some wit or wis- 
dom into the humble-serviceable or the 
SBSthetic-trivial memento. 

Sunsets are not for sale by the yard ; 
if they were there would still be the agi- 
tating question as to what style of sunset 
best fills the requirements of the modem 
taste. 

''Oh, see that old tree against the red 
sunset!" exclaimed the enthusiastic 
maid. 

''Nay," responded the youth by her 
side, wearily and with averted eyes, 
"nay, do not look at it; it is posing for 
a Christmas card or a poster." 

Thus do we saddle unconscious nature 
with our latter-day thought. 

A muUen stood on the hillside, where 
the sun lingered longest, loitering 
through the August days to the hot, 
shrill music of the locust. The mullen 
was pale green, and its leaves were 
downy as breast of rabbit; its yellow 
bloom was a spike of efflorescence, tall 
and distinguished. 

In the autumn the mullen turned to a 



rusty brown, the leaves bent till their 
crumpled tips lay back against the tall 
stem, the wind dried them, the frost 
colored them, and in November the 
mullen had become a stately candela- 
brum, perfect in its bronze simulation. 

But it was the mullen in its summer 
dress that all unconsciously posed for 
the artist, and was translated into a 
woven rug. The snow now lies on the 
Hurricane Mountain, it fills the mullen's 
seed-cups and its wrinkled leaves, but the 
summer color has been caught and kept 
by the loom. 

The weaver dyed her pale, keen yel- 
lows and tender greens, she stripped 
with her own hands the lengths of new 
cloth, then she threw her shuttle back 
and forth, perhaps to the strange words 
of some incantation, some wind rhythm, 
till from the loom came the softest, the 
most delicious rag-stuff ever made, the 
mullen apotheosized. 

Bag rug, indeed! It is the summer, 
the hillside, and the sweet Adirondack 
fragrance coming to one in short lengths. 

A mullen pillow— would that not be 
restful! Lengths for a pillow- cover or 
for bookcase curtains can be bought for 
two or three dollars, with the summer 
legend thrown in for langniep. 

These rugs are to be found at The 
Settle in New York City. Here, too, are 
the Betsey Boss rugs in blue and white, 
in green and white, and in mixed colors, 
with a decorative touch in the borders. 
The warp of these modern rag rugs is 
toned to match the woof, or to contrast 
pleasingly with it. One nice piece, a 
yard or so in length, made by Miss 
Kirchner, has a peacocky iridescence; 
a brilliant bit of an experiment; a band 
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of fuzzy woof in tbe midst of the plain 
weaving makes a pleasanc variety in the 
surface quality. These Betsey Boss 
rags cost from two dollars and a half 
upward, according to the size, and are 
pretty for coantry houses. Still another 
experiDient in rag-weaving is the use of 
cloth strips for both warp and woof ; this 
gives a basket or block efTect. 

The Settle, conformable to its comfort- 
able name, offers one the choice of some 
good bits of peasant china, the cheerful 
sort that makes a breakfast-table some- 
thing to be grateful for. A charming 
printed India crepe bega for a buyer. 
Who would not like to have a curtain 
with a sort of Noah's-ark pattern upon 
it, where fallow-deer, trees, and swans 
are perpetuated in good eolorst Here, 
too, are the corn-husk baskets made by 
Miss Francis, and before Christmas-time 
the Deerfleld baskets may also be here 
for sale. 

Have you ever been to DeerfleldT If 
not, it would be well for yoo to give 
yonraelf a Christmas present, in or out of 
season, and go there and buy a basket; 



for Deerfield is — well, it is just Deer- 
fleld, and that is enough. Its baskets 
are of two kinds, the palm-leaf, woven in 
the up-two-down-one stitch like the 
Panama hats. This makes a light, deli- 
cate basket; it comes in the Sat, square 
shape, with a cover suitable for a band- 
kerchief-box, also in the flat, round 
shape, in trays and in other pleasing 
and useful forms. The prices vary from 
thirty-five cents to three dollars. Tbe 
Pocumtuck basket is quite unlike this, 
and resembles the Navajo; though made 
of other materials and dissimilar in 
colors, it is the style of weave that sug- 
gests its Indian relative. 

All shapes are here— round, square, 
bowl-shaped, covered, and uncovered. 
For color there is blue, green, yellow, 
reds, and browns. Many are made of the 
self-colored material with other tints 
woven in. The dyes are worthy — not the 
aniline quacks so quick to attain bnt so 
quick to lose. The Deerfield dyes are 
almost wholly made from vegetable 
stuffs. 

Names have most naturally and for 
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convenience attached themselves to the 
Pocumtuck basket. The peacock feather 
speaks for itself, as do the bronze- 
brown tornado and the marigold; the 
dryad's basket has the glossy parple- 
black stem of the maidenhair fern 
woven in as a part of its structure. 
Cat-tail and rush from the swampy 
places, the swale that grows by the 
brookside, and the sweet meadow-grass 
combine to give the name to the meadow- 
basket. The names are elastic, as all 
names should be ; a hint is enough to set 
one a-dreaming. 

Do not hope ever to get two baskets 
alike; the fancy of a basket>maker must 
be free, possibly sometimes erratic. It is 
a pleasure to think that this basket that 
I possess is just itself, the only one in 
the world — its faults, its virtues, are its 
own ; it is an individual. 

A certain delectable family had seven 
children; it had also twelve blue china 
plates ; around the border of these plates 
was an enchanting set of four donkeys 
that alternated with four trees. Now 
eleven of these plates were just alike, 
but the twelfth-^h, that twelfth! On 
that one, one dear donkey had distin- 
guished himself by mismatchment. 
His hind quarters did not quite fit on to 
his fore quarters ; there was a jog in his 
gait, a suggestion of a fling in the back 
legs that removed him far and away 
from his humdrum companions; his 
misfortunes made his fortune, he was 
the beloved of the children, he was the 
donkeyy the one to be won at table by 
good behavior, the coveted one, the only 
one. We all want an only one, even if 
it be only a donkey. 

If unluckily you cannot go to Deer- 
field to buy your basket, then write to 
the representative of the industry and 
find out about the sizes, shapes, and 
the prices; the address is Mrs. Richard 
Arms, Deerfield, Massachusetts. Of 
course Deerfield is the objective point 
for all good people; Paris has lost its 
prestige; but if one goes to this Mecca, 
still there is no objection to his stopping 
at the town of New York on his way to 
or from. 



Some one on beauty bent went to Chi- 
cago and ordered a lamp-shade of one 
who does things of this sort in the art- 
and-craf ty way. After seeing one shade 
and purchasing it, this one-on-beauty- 
bent was inclined to order another, but 
on consideration she thought it best to 
see what New York had to offer. But 
the order went back to the Chicago 
worker, **Make me another shade; New 
York has nothing so good." 

Immediately after Thanksgiving the 
Arts and Crafts Society of Chicago will 
have an exhibition in the workshop 
at the Woman's Temple. Of course 
no one can speak authoritatively about 
anything that an artist or an artist 
workman will or will not do at a given 
time; there is a sketchiness about the 
character of an artist, and time limits 
are seeming lions in his path ; but speak- 
ing hy faith, it seems fair to promise 
good things to be seen at this exhibition, 
where everything is born of the spirit 
and made by the hand. Some new 
names will appear on the catalogue, 
especially among the metal-workers. 
The architects are to have the pleasure 
of seeing the fine tiles made by Mercer. 
These Moravian tiles from Doylstown, 
Pennsylvania, are said to be a link 
between the New America and the Old 
Spain, and have a rare quality of glaze 
so long associated with the Spanish tile. 
To say that Mrs. Gardiner, of Boston, 
has in her new house intrusted the tiling 
to Mercer is to guarantee the artistic 
quality of the work. 

I met a friend in the street yesterday. 
'*We are seven," she announced. 

^'Really!" I asked. "Seven what? Or 
are you only Wordsworthing?" 

"We are seven basket- makers of Chi- 
cago,'' she said, proudly. 

"And will you exhibit at the Arts and 
Crafts!'' 

"Yes, as an annex to the Deerfield 
baskets." 

So here is anotiier attraction to the 
Woman's Temple immediately after 
Thanksgiving. 

Let us not be too grudging about New 
York; New York is not entirely barren. 
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She has, by proxy, at least a pleasant 
showing at the Woman's Exchange. In 
a little corner Miss Vera Polakoff ex- 
hibits and sella the Russian hoasehold 
industries. Genuine things these are, 
with some choice bits of handiwork 
which were done by the serfs In the 
days of bondage, with also some modern 
work. Alas! one must acknowledge that 
the older things are far and away better 
than the things made to-day. Swift are 
the shuttles of to-day, rapid is the trans- 
portation, instantaneous the communica- 
tion. We absorb China, Russia, the 
South Sea Islands, and the Land of the 
Midnight San with a galp and never a 
grimace of effort, India, Persia, or 
Alaska cannot hide their secrets of tex- 
ture, of form, or of color. We heap high 
as Fnji-san our cheap imitations of 
what it took Japan centuries to evolve. 
We know alt, we do all, and we get, we 
sell — behold, we are civilUed! What do 
we get! What do we hold J We get 
the substanee of things. The heart, me 
soal (even things have a soul), the sool 
escapes ns. Commercialism is the name 
of the little god that we worship, and 
chaff is what we offer up to him. 

"But now and then truth-speaking 
things shame the angel'sveilingwings," 
and hope takes ns by the hand. 

1 beg your pardon for having left yon 



standing so long at the Vera Polakoff 
corner. See these old pieces of linen 
drawn-work; so heavy are they with the 
stitches that they droop in the hand and 
threaten to slide from the grasp. The 
work is nearly a yard wide. I say work, 
not decoration, for the hand-work has 
become the fabric. The design is gro- 
tesque in its detail, made np of human 
figures, of animals and trees; but so 
fine is the sense of spacing that the 
result is immensely satisfactory. These 
laces, too, are good in effect, in texture, 
and in color, whether narrow or wide, 
of silk or of linen. The peasant buckle, 
for belt or for cloak, is satisfactory; it 
is not made of pure silver by any means, 
bot it is of a good color and with variety 
of design. Some of them have color 
introdneed in the bits of glass, generally 
red. These buckles cost from fifty cents 
to two dollars, the laces from thirty 
cents a yard to three dollars. Peasant 
gorgeousness displays itself in the silk 
shawls. Twelve to fifteen dollars wil 
purchase a whole garden of roses or 
posies of some kind lying in stripes on 
deep plum-color or Mack. You may 
send me one of these shawls for my 
Christmas, thanks, for you may well 
thank me for telling yon of these things. 
I have been a-pottering, and I come 
back to Chicago to find much pleasure in 
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the Newcomb work. O'Brien has some 
engaging pieces — mugs of green and 
blue and pale tan, or cream. The de- 
signs are along the line that we have 
come to look for in this ware — good 
designs, too, with a hint of originality 
that suggests a promise of many inter- 
esting things to come. 

The Rookwood has taken a start, and 
has happily escaped for a time from the 
irritating iteration of its glitter and its 
shallow sparkle. This new doll-surfaced 
ware is to be credited to Van Briggle, 
who formerly worked with the Rook- 
wood people, but who has now gone to 
the Par West, and will there continue 
his experiments. These experiments! 
How full they are of the something that 
we call quality, that which is lacking 
when a man knows too much ; how beau- 
tiful is that piece of work produced at 
the moment that a man is still innocent 
but not ignorant. Ah! these are the 
things that are vital. This new pottery 
is thick, simple as regards form, and is 
waxy of texture ; it has that sort of qual- 
ity that tempts one to take a vase or a 
bowl in the hand in order to feel its 
beauty. 

Something might be said in criticism 
of the figure motif that animates some of 
the pieces; but after all is said, the fact 
remains that a man must select his own 
type of beauty in decoration, and through 
elimination grow to his best. The work 
of Van Briggle is to be found in Cleve- 
land, at Selzer's, where, too, is the 
attractive peasant china on which bright 
flowers strew themselves unblushingly 
in tidy knots or sprigs in profusion — 
china that gives a spur to the jaded taste 
and reminds one of that far-off time 



when one took pleasure without criticism 
(which as every one now knows is very 
reprehensible, to say the least); that 
good time when red was red and Art was 
uncapitalized. Other good things are to 
be found at the full counters of Seizor's, 
for he buys much and he buys well ; but 
there, as everywhere, one must possess 
the magnet that attracts toward the dis- 
tinguished bit as against the common- 
place though expensive. 

In Cleveland, as at O'Brien's, I saw 
those delightful reproductions in color 
of Henri Riviere's. One may buy for a 
few dollars an evening of perfect repose, 
incarnated in a gray-blue piece of paper, 
where over a pictured hill a shepherd 
leads or drives his flocks. To lie at ease 
and look at this pastoral should rest the 
tired man, even if it did recall the say- 
ing of the humorous Willie, "How much 
pleasanter it is to ride in a cab and 
think how much pleasanter it is to ride 
in a cab than it is to walk, than it is to 
walk and think how much pleasanter it 
is to ride in a cab than it is to walk." 

One, however, need not lie awake 
nights sorrowing over the lot of this 
blue-gray peasant amid his flock. It 
would seem to me to be a very quiet, 
restful lot to be done in such flat tints 
on ingrained gray paper, and to be hung 
on the wall as a symbol of rest. While 
one watches this shepherd, perchance the 
thought will be tenderly drawn back 
through the dim spaces of what we call 
time, and will somewhere meet with 
those other shepherds that watched their 
flocks by night. Thus shall our Christ- 
mas of to-day hold fast in spirit with 
that initial one nineteen hundred years 
ago. 




THE CORCORAN MANSION 

BY KATE KEBBY 



IK Lafayette Square, one of the most 
famons spots in Washiogton, at the 
corner of H Street and Conneetient 
Avenue, stands the Corcoran man- 
sion, which is exciting much interest at 
the present time as the Washington home 
of the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. It 
was bnilt by GoTernor Swann, of Mary- 
land, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and it is much larger than it 
appears to be from the street, and safB- 
ciently imposing to attract attention 
from strangers not previously advised 
of its history. It has famous neighbors, 
being situated near old St. John's, the 
church home of many presidents; the 
residence of the Secretary of State, John 
Hay; Cteneral Jackson's statue; the 



White House and Washington monu- 
ment; and the Lafayette Memorial sur- 
rounded by rare old trees. Originally 
the main entrance was on the H Street 
side, but this was closed daring the occu- 
pancy of Senator Brice, and a handsome 
arched driveway was built. This con- 
ducts one through massive iron gates at 
the farther end to a courtyard, opening 
upon which is the grand entrance, at the 
extreme eastern end of the boase. The 
beautiful gardens, inclosed by a high 
brick wall, are on the Connecticut 
Avenue side, past which daily for more 
than fifty years the fashion of Washing- 
ton has ebbed and flowed. 

In 1841 the friends of Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, purchased and 
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presented to Mm this classic edifice in minutes before the arrival of the provost 
token of the high esteem in which they marshal of Columbia, who, at the insti- 
held him. It was here in the following gation of the uncompromising Stanton, 
year that be concluded the negotiations had come to seize the property as belong- 
of the important Ashburton treaty, by ing to an enemy of the United States, 
which the line defining the British pos- for it was well known that Mr. Corco- 
ran 's sym- 
pathies were 
with the 
Confeder- 
acy. 

The first 
really fa- 
mous ball 
given here 
was in 1866, 
by Count de 
Montholon, 
and far snr- 
passed iu 
magn if i- 
oence any- 
thing pre- 
V i o n s 1 y 
known in 
Washing- 



sessio n E 
northeast of 
as was de 
cided npon. 
Mr. Web- 
ster's well- 
known im- 
providence 
and finan- 
cial careless- 
ness made it 
impossible 
for him to 
maintain so 
Inxnrionsan 
establish- 
ment, 80 the 
following 
year it was 
purchased 
by the mil- 
lionaire phi- 
lanthropist, 
Mr. W. W. 
Corcoran, 
tiie fonnder 
of the cele- 
brated Cor- 
coran Art 
Gallery in 
Washing- 
ton. Mr. 
Corcoran 
had pre- 
viously ad- 
V a n e e d 
heavy sums 
of money to the iUustrions statesman. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. 
Corcoran left for Europe, asking his 
personal friend. Count de Montholon, 
the French minister in Washington, to 
protect hie home. The astuteness of the 



ton. 

At the 
close of the 
war Mr.Cor- 
corau re- 
turned to 
Washing- 
ton, and con- 
tinued to 
occupy the 
house until 
his death, in 



Senator 
Calvin 8. 
Brice, from 
Ohio, was 
the next distinguished occupant, and 
during the six years he resided here 
Washiugtou society was entertained with 
a lavish hospitality hitherto unap- 
proached. Some important changes 
were made at this time, notably the 
Brice Court, mentioned above. At his 



French nobleman was shown in his hasty 

occupancy of the mansion, which then death it remained vacant until two years 

became the legation of France; and the ago, when perhaps a warmer and equally 

tricolor was floating over it just two lavish welcome was extended to society 
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by the present distinguished and genial 
Senator, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Here, in a few short weeks, Mr. Depew 
will bring his bride. Miss May Palmer, 
who is as clever as she is diplomatic, is 
especially fitted to dispense hospitality in 
this ornate old home. She is all the more 
a patriotic American because she was edu- 
cated in Prance, but she may bring a 
touch of the Old World into the salon 
where the wit and beauty of Washington 
will congregate. Her stately gracious- 
ness, aided by Senator Depew's well- 
known geniality, will make invitations 
to these illustrious gatherings desirable. 
In the interior of this house there is a 
charming disregard of set forms of deco- 
ration and architecture, no particular 
period having been selected to the dis- 



paragement of others. Still, cheerful- 
ness and color do much to compensate 
for a certain pleasant profusion of orna- 
mentation. 

The grand entrance opens on the long 
corridor, which is decorated in red and 
white; the same color scheme prevails 
in the inner hall and alcove. This hall 
leads to the vellow drawing-room, the 
walls of which are hung with tapestry, 
heavy gilt-framed panels breaking the 
long walls. This room displays a rich- 
ness which is not lessened by the ornate 
ceiling in white and gold. Prom here 
we pass to the ball-room (or music-room), 
which is done in white and green, and 
opens into a long closed-in veranda over- 
looking the gardens. No changes will 
be made this winter. 
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IT would scarcely be correct to talk 
about **Murillo the Great,*' because 
so many are greater. Murillo was 
popular in his lifetime, as he is so in 
ours; he painted * 'sweet'' pictures. No 
very great man does sweet things. He 
is tiie Carlo Dolci of Spain, and Dolci 
was also not **great." It is somewhat 
of an [injustice to say this, because he 
was nobler than Dolci, while still so 
much like him, and probably not a little 
shaped by the much- admired Italian, 
who lived his whole life during the life- 
time of the man we are talking about. 

To understand our subject we must 
have a clear idea of the art of Ribera, of 
Dolci, of Velasquez, and finally of 
Raphael, because all of these contributed 
in a marked manner to make that of 
Murillo. There was also Zurberan, and 
he and Ribera were much alike, both 
robust men, intensely fond of painting 
nature as they saw her, but in a pecu- 
liarly vigorous, direct, positive way, 
using big brushes, softening nothing. 



catching the expression of faces to the 
life as few others of any nation have 
been able to do. In speaking of Velas- 
quez, I have already said that he had 
this same ability to capture the expres- 
sion of things and people in the Spanish 
way, that is, with peculiar acuteness. 
No Dutch literalist could compare with 
any of them in this peculiar acumen. 
Velasquez was greater than any one of 
the group which had this peculiar abil- 
ity, because he was of finer grain, copy- 
ing nature with consummate reserve as 
well as force. 

Murillo had this Spanish aouteness, 
and manifested it boldly in his youth. 
In later life he followed the school of 
Raphael — something quite different and 
very un-Spanish. Carlo Dolci was also 
a follower of the school of Raphael, and 
his pictures were numerous in Spain, 
though he was still living and about the 
same age as Murillo. It was only after 
many years of his life were spent that 
Murillo commenced to follow the style 
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of Dolci; that is, after the latter' s pic- 
tares had time to arrive in Spain. 

By examining any one of the pnrely 
religions works of Mnrillo, it is easy to 
see that they are all little Raphaels, both 
in composition and treatment, differing 
only as each man's personality is nnlike 
another's. It was the fashion to do it in 
this way, so that we may jndge that 
Mnrilio's change of style was more from 
love of popularity than from artistic 
impnlse. He also became religiously 
inclined and loved to please the ecclesi- 
astics, who always liked best the manner 
of Raphael in their church decorations. 
This * 'school of Raphael" had become a 
fetish, and it grew to be very weak and 
pretty in its mannerisms. So when the 
Spaniard commenced to follow the 
leader, he also followed the weakness 
of the leader's little painterlettes. But 
giving even an imitator his due, it must 
be admitted that Murillo always felt his 
native blood coursing in his veins, and 
never quite lost the qualities which made 
the rude Bibera so fine and kept Velas- 
quez's head and shoulders above the 
others. 

All the names mentioned thus far 
(except Raphael's) belong to men who 
lived with Murillo, though they were 
somewhat older. Add to these Rubens, 
who visited Spain, and Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt, who remained in the north, 
and Claude Lorraine, who was born a 
Frenchman, but spent his life in Italy, 
and the connections are completed. 
With Claude came modern landscape 
painting, so that all these men could 
paint a deal of sentiment when making 
outdoor effects. Murillo was the last 
of the grand coterie as far as Spain was 
concerned, as the war of the Spanish 
Succession came on (the one in which 
Marlborough won fame), the Spanish 
king, Charles 11., was a washed-out heir 
of a splendid line, and all things Span- 
ish '*went where the woodbine twineth." 
More than a century stretched out its 
palsied existence before Spain had the 
vitality to raise a remarkable artist, and 
when he came it was the wild Goya who 
scintillated. 



The Netherlands were just as badly 
off. England bred artists during that 
bloodless eighteenth century, and the 
grand art of France grew up to people the 
world with pictures. Germany was still 
worse off, as during the lives of all these 
noted men she had nothing to show. 
For two whole centuries she produced 
nothing greater than the vague genius of 
Raphael Mengs, Angelica Kauffmann 
not being a German at all, though often 
mistakenly counted as such. 

Murillo was born in Seville, and lived 
his life there, painting her churches with 
decorations which the world has admired 
very sincerely. He was christened on 
the first day of January, 1618, about 
eighteen years after the birth of Velas- 
quez. The sometimes expressed opinion 
that he was bom at Pilas in 1613 ap- 
pears to have no foundation. It sounds 
very Spanish to tell that he came from 
a decayed noble family, but there was 
still the good blood in his veins. At ten 
years of age his parents were both dead, 
so that the boy was apprenticed to an 
artist uncle of the dry old Italian-imitat- 
ing school, who taught him to mix colors, 
and fortunately to draw admirably. 

This uncle, Castillo, moved away from 
Seville and left Murillo, still a mere 
youth, to his own resources. All the 
Spanish artists seem to have been put at 
still-life painting when pupils, making 
endless studies of green-grocers' stock, 
with pots and pans; and they painted 
beggars too, all their tatters and rags 
put to the best account. This ragged- 
beggar habit was peculiar to the Spanish 
apprentices in art. Though all of them 
used it as a good drill, Murillo made 
master works of his efforts, leaving us 
large and valuable examples, possibly 
his best product. So the boy preserved 
beggars, pots, pans, and vegetables in 
oil, as the fishermen packed sardines; 
sold what he could in the market-place, 
as the custom was in Spain to dispose of 
oil-goods of all soi'ts in the outdoor 
market; piling up what did not sell. 
There was much trade with South 
America, which caused many samples to 
go to that far country, and created a mis- 
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taken legend that the young artist visited 
the New World. 

The accumnlated store of pictures 
found a purchaser one day, making the 
young man so inflated with riches that 
he started for Italy without bidding 
adieu to his relatives. Getting as far as 
Madrid, where Velasquez was in full 
tide of success, the latter befriended 
him, opened the doors of palaces and 
museums, and the glories of the Italian 
and Flemish masters to his acute sensi- 
bilities. 

An artist named Pedro de Moya, who 
was very wide awake and disposed to see 
the world, had enlisted in a regiment 
destined to service in Flanders for the 
sole purpose of getting free transporta- 
tion to the land of Rubens and Van 
Dyck. As usual, the officers found the 
talented swashbuckler interesting, and 
favored his efforts to see these great 
artists. He was even allowed to resign 
and follow Van Dyck to England, where 
all the strength and freedom of the 
Flemish painter was revealed to him. 
He seems to have been one of those who 
have a limitless capacity for close imita- 
tion, and on returning to his native land 
could show the others all the wonderful 
new tricks he had learned. This was an 
important event in the career of Murillo, 
because he in turn absorbed this manner 
of bold work and became enamored of 
it. When the picture collections of 
Madrid were opened to him by Velas- 
quez's influence, he found in the works 
of Ribera something akin to this ac- 
quired Flemish 4;aste, and became a mild 
imitator of the fierce technician and 
relentless litieralist. It was while in 
Madrid that he painted the celebrated 
beggar-boy series, possibly the best 
work of his life. These are genuine 
Spanish art; imbued with the national 
talent for direct observation, keen per- 
ception of facial expression and body 
movement, as well as powerful technique 
and light and shade. This element it is 
which differentiates the national art. I 
have already said that even the most 
literal of the Netherlanders could not 
equal this group of Spaniards in this 



particular. It was all done in such a 
free way, without that offensive, tire- 
some detail all too common in the north. 
Murillo* s religious pictures, after he 
commenced to imitate his contemporary, 
Carlo Dolci (school of Raphael), never 
quite lost this Spanish element, but 
never again does it show forth with the 
same freshness as in the work accom- 
plished in Madrid, when he was still 
young, and free from the influence of the 
ecclesiastics and the love of popularity 
and glory. 

His success brought him the means to 
marry a woman of wealth and rank, 
Dona Beatrix de Cabrera y Sotomayor, 
in 1648. She was from near Seville, 
and had influence with the clergy of that 
neighborhood, which caused Murillo to 
return to his native city and began 
the decoration of the cathedral, where a 
great quantity of his best known work 
attracts visitors even until this day. 

As I took notes upon the pictures 
by Murillo which are in the Lou- 
vre, not more than a year ago, it is 
possible to speak authoritatively regard- 
ing them. The beggar crouched in a 
corner, engaged in the Spanish necessity 
of flea-hunting, is life-sized. Painted 
earlier than the religious pictures of his 
Seville life, the flesh is entirely unlike 
that in the more pretentious works, 
being warm, not rosy, approaching that 
of Velasquez, but less luminous. How- 
ever, there is no lack of masterful color 
and technique. The clothing is in two 
grays but slightly contrasted, though 
one is cool and lie other warm. All 
flesh shadows are decidedly luminous. 
Indeed, the very dark shadow surround- 
ing a large part of the figure, though 
darkened, is still clear and penetrable — 
no small virtue. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the management of the hair 
in the sunlight, which with the flesh 
indicated that the whole was either 
painted, in the open air, or that the artist 
had an extraordinary memory. 

The Miracle of San Diego, called the 
'^Cuisine des Anges," does not show as 
good preservation; shades are dull and 
heavy. None of the figures reveals that 
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keen observation of the movements of 
hnman beings which the Spanish paint- 
ers nsnally did so well, being formal and 
even very awkward. It is a large pic- 
tore, and in one comer the artist took 
delight in painting a mass of pots and 
pans as trae and frank as the figure 
drawing is nnnatural. 

When priest or Philistine dictates to 
an artist tiie manner of his painting, he 
does art mnch wrong. Raphael's com- 
positions followed the general make-np 
of those done before his time, bnt he 
invented a style of draping, pose, and 
arrangment which became so popular 
that sdl the world has cried for it, even 
until this day — **the school of Raphael,'' 
as it is called. It seems very plain to 
me that Murillo was the victim of the 
cash orders he received to paint in the 
style of Raphael, or more correctly 
speaking, that of Carlo Dolci, a weak 
imitator of Raphael, but very popular at 
the moment. Of course it is possible 
that Murillo himself admired the work 
of Carlo Dolci, and was seduced by it. 
What is interesting to us is the fact 
that this painter of vigorous and closely 
observed literalism should become the 
painter of those religious decorations so 
much in the accepted fashion and so 
popular. Let it be said to his credit 
that he never was a slavish imitator; his 
color and composition always revealing 
certain elements of the Murillo we have 
been describing. 

In the Holy Family (Louvre) the Vir- 
gin holds the infant Saviour in her lap, 
the Child reaching out for the slender 
cross which little St. John presents to 
him. Elizabeth is posed near by, and 
angel cherubs hover about in the sky. 
Above all, a pretty and weak old man 
looks out of the clouds approvingly, his 
attitude and expression suggestive of 
the — of what the Almighty could never 
be as we Anglo-Saxons conceive him. 

In color, the canvas is tender, clear, 
and a silvery gray; the flesh a good deal 
colored, but rosy. A part of the drapery 
is in a beautiful rose tint, the other part 
a full blue. These contrast with a well- 
found orange in Elizabeth's drapery. 



While Raphael's Madonnas were ideal- 
ities, very dignified and queenly, this 
one, and all of this Spaniard's, is only 
the pretty girl, his model reduced to a 
greater refinement of form. It is in the 
cherubs and the children that the true 
genius of the painter found its own. 
The child Christ is true to the traditions 
of the Spanish genius, a well-felt obser- 
vation of nature. So is the expression 
in St. John's face. They are both shy 
and unaccustomed to tiie conditions. 
All of his pink cherubs, in whatever 
picture, are real babies, faithful portraits 
of remarkably handsome little ones. 
The manner in which they disport them- 
selves is almost exactly the manner of 
Raphael. A tarnished-silver gray in the 
clouds and some other objects are the in- 
vention of Murillo himself. 

A comparison of the engraving of 
Murillo' s St. Thomas of Villanueva, 
giving alms to beggars, with Raphael's 
Transfiguration will show how much 
the one is in the manner of the other; 
or it may be that the St. Elizabeth wash- 
ing the leper boy's head is still more 
strikingly like it. Note the arrange- 
ment of the beggars in formal pose and 
position. 

Beggars in his religious pictures were 
a return to his first love, indulged in 
very extensively toward the end of his 
life, but he never got back to the sincere 
truth of the early works ; the poor vic- 
tims of misfortune religiously inclined 
are better combed than that boy who 
searches his shirt for vermin. 

The artist's trade was the death of 
him. He fell from a scaffold one day, 
and could only creep around the church 
to advise his pupils as to the completion 
of his designs, until death took him, 
April 3, 1682. 

One circumstance appears prominently 
in all the histories of Spanish painters — 
the strange prejudice of the priests in 
the matter of any approach to the repre- 
sentation of nude women. In Italy they 
were so accustomed to the antique stat- 
ues, that nudes went unchallenged. 
But the Spanish clergy hated antiques 
and all such pagan trifles, and hated 
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nndities. I never could learn that it 
improved Spanish morals at all, this 
snrplnsage of draping. Velasquez was 
quite a rebel; in faot, he went to Italy 
in search of the antiques, the first 
brought to Spain, and the art-loving 



king, Philip IV., countenanced the in- 
innovation. But there is not a virginal 
foot and scarcely an arm to be found in 
all of Murillo's religious art. Murillo's 
art is diamond, but not of the first 
water. 



Evolation of Japanese Art 



Mr. Walter Behrens recently read a 
paper concerning evolation il certain 
forms of Japanese art before the mem- 
bers of the Japan Society. Mr. Behrens 
did not deal with Japanese art forms in 
general, but confined himself almost 
entirely to a brief discussion on vari- 
ous forms of netsuk6 and their uses. 
He remarked that his subject was natu- 
rally not touched upon in any Japanese 
writings, as the idea of evolution was 
comparatively modem, and he believed 
that the Japanese had only arrived at it 
through our aid. The matters he had to 
speak of had not been touched on in any 
records, and the only documents he had 
were actual examples he had seen, so 
that he feared his [researches must 
always remain empirical. He was cer- 
tain that evolution was to be found in 
the art of Japan. This art was so closely 
connected in its origin with the art of 
Gorea, of China, and other countries, 
that it was difficult to come to decisive 
conclusions. All who had collections of 
Japanese art work would note that such 
dates as were inscribed or added to sig- 
natures gave no trustworthy information 
as to the actual period of production. 
He feared that Japanese experts, like 
Roman authors, must laugh in their 
sleeves when they met; at any rate, 
their theories were remarkable for their 
divergence. It might be suggested that 
in Japanese art, shackled by convention, 
the germ of development had been steril- 
ized, but signs of alteration and life 



were visible. Once the use of the brush 
had been acquired, any change in the 
resultant use was not so much evolution 
as a change of taste, and taste was 
nearly always an accident, not a growth. 
By this he implied that taste, like fash- 
ion, generally received its impulse from 
one individual, and its effects were 
therefore arbitrary. Evolution was 
change that was unconscious and practi- 
cally imperceptible. His studies had all 
been directed to the investigation of 
objects in personal use among the Japan- 
ese, particularly of the netsukS, or the 
elaborate ornaments by which objects 
were suspended from the girdle. Mr. 
Behrens said it seemed to him likely 
that it was from the seal form that 
netsuk^ in their various presentments 
rose. It was highly probable that be- 
fore the netsuk6 qua netsuk6 came into 
being it was a seal. Seals both in China 
and Japan dated from long before the 
Christian era. Most of the early net- 
suk6 were figures of men or animals 
carved in ivory. The seal was a very 
important adjunct with the Japanese, 
and was a much greater indication of 
identity than a signature. Hence father 
and son had different seals, and copying 
a seal was a much worse offense than 
forging a signature. In lacquer and 
metal work the evidence of evolution 
was more noticeable than in the case 
of netsuk6, but nevertheless there was a 
wide field for research in this direction 
also. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ontcome for the 
American Revolatioo was never 
in graver donbt than dnring the 
winterof 1779-80. Valley Foree 
was scarcely "in it," compared to the 
greater and . far-reaching despondeDoy 
that pervaded Washington's army when 
encamped abont the hills of MorriBtown. 
It was bitterly cold; there were then no 
hot- water heaters with endless radiating 
loops to be fonnd even at headquarters, 
and DO vestibnled expresses with Inxnri- 
onsly fitted club-cars rolled into the 
ferry-honse at Hoboken in an hour. 
But if the eommander-in -chief shared 
the proverbial frailty of Americans who 
want the best of everything, he could 
not have complained in one way, for he 
was always accorded the best house ob- 
tainable for his headquarters wherever 
his army tarried. Certainly there was no 
finer house at Morristown than Colonel 
Ford's, and as far as this generation 



fiLizuueui, iweniy mii«H in leugui — 
numerous landmarks greet the traveler, 
every one of which is quite worthy 
of his special notice, it is at head- 
quarters in Morristown that he should 
spend the day. The famous manse has 
but one serious blemish, and I may as 
well speak of that first, to be over with 
it quickly, as all the rest is infinitely 
charming. Indeed, I know of no other 
instance where so important a feature of 
a colonial interior as the staircase is 
boxed in out of sight. Nevertheless, 
the worn treads and risers (there are no 
balasters) should be dear enough to us 
from sentiment, for did not Washington 
wearily ascend and descend them many 
a time when he must have been worried 
almost to death over his commissary 
department T His was not a problem of 
spoiled food nor of government-contract 
scandals, but the grim prospect of no 
food at all, and the dismemberment of 
his army. There are two splendid halls, 
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nnnsnal teatnre Ib a decided sncoess. 
Its proportions are just right, aod its 
detail is exqaiBite. Nor mast I forget 
to mention the main cornice which bears 
to other colonial cornices the eame rela- 
tion that the celebrated cornice of the 
Strozzi palaoe in Florence bears to others 
of the Italian Renaissance. Over and 
over f^in have I been able to draw in- 
spiration from this carious old partisan 
of the Revolntion. I have seen it in so 
many different lights, in the morning 
snnshine, again idealized by those won- 
derfnlly romantic shadows which occar 
during the antnmn afternoons, and still 
again at dusk ; yet evenr time a differ- 
ent theme arises of the chiaroecnro. 
The setting is beaatifnl in itself, and so 
far no vandal has been permitted to in- 
flict npon it the American "piazza." 

The oharacteristio charm of Morris- 
town lies in its immense demesnes. 
They are young parks bounded by ivy- 
oovered walls, seemingly endless, by 



hedges and mt^nlficent stretches of 
greensward. The poor people — the 
working people, the mechanism we shall 
say— of the borough have a sort of 
allotted village to themselves, where the 
packing-box houses are huddled and 
elbow one another, and where we mnst 
go betimes, and confess to ourselves 
verily there is no mystification about it, 
there is no lasting enchantment, it is no 
"poem" after all. And like Julian 
West's Boston in "Looking Backward," 
here, too, we find the same deplorable 
abcess he did, throbbing away. Some 
minutes ago it did look a little as though 
the Lord was about to change his mind — 
abont to replace the chairs that were 
taken from as at the commencement of 
this great game of "Going to Jericho," 
we are playing for dear life, and that all 
the people, everybody, oonld, for once at 
least, sit down and' rest a while in a 
beaatifal garden. 
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ie winter of 1779-80 



A ooatribator to the Architectural 
Record of New York has advised the 
stadent of arehitectnre to go to his 
atelier in Paris via Hackensaok, New 
Jersey. I cbd conscieittionsly indorse 
SQOh advice if the yoang man proposes 
devoting very maeh of his career to the 
art of home-bnildiag, for the relics of 
the Dutch burghers remaining herein 
abont, besides being irresistibly attract- 
ive, are instructive as well. No arch 
maiden of the village school was ever 
made more bewitching to a romantic boy 
by her immacolate calico hood than are 
these Dntch honses to the architect by 
their tremendous eaves. They are all 
out of drawing, out of proportion to 
everything else about them, like Ghopin- 
esqae dissonances. But what disso- 
nances they are ! and what eaves they are ! 
The inevitable law of compensation puts 
in an appearance once mote, however, 
to tell us that the delightful hood that 
made our first sweetheart so kissable, 
when it comes to architecture, limits the 
proposed dwelling to two stories and a 
low attic. There is no other way ; 
though, perhaps, the very house we live 
in has no more height, the Dntch houses 
certainly look lower and snugger and 
more homelike generally. 



The dear old thing at Passaic, shown 
in the illustration, is all that is left 
worth mentioning in this comer of the 
Hackensaok district, and after yon have 
inspected it to yonr heart's content, 
there is not a great deal else to do bnt 
to return, and think over Hie possibili- 
ties. If yoa have conceived me right 
kind of a passioD — the true lover's 
kind — for this style of arehitectnre, the 
next morning yon will wake and see 
yonr way very clearly. Here will be the 
living-room, you explain to yourself, 
and here the dining-room, to be sure! 
How beautifully it develops! The rare 
individuality, too! Oh, it must be man^ 
aged some way! Then, iuvolnntarily 
confiding to the next most interested 
member of yonr family, you will exclaim, 
with a touch of pride and some mischiev- 
ous glee, "Fancy the salutary and puri- 
fying influence a severe Dutch autocrat 
like this one will exert upon the stupid 
banality of onr neighborhood." 

While Washington was still at Mor- 
ristown, though it had come to be Jnne, 
and to quote from Bret Harte's pretty 
poem on the subject: 

"Grasses Bpriag;, waters run, flowers blow, 
PrettjmuonaB they did ninety-three years ago." 
At Springfield, some twelve miles dis- 
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tant'eastward, there occnrred an episode 
of siDgalar interest. The dranken Hea- 
siao soldiers ia tbe pay of King Oeorge 
had been inaraading along tbe highway, 
baming and killing as well. Behind 
them, at GoDDeotient Farms, lay an inno- 
cent victim. Bret Harto tells tbe seqoel 
mncb better than I can. Perhaps tbe 
reader rememberB, too, how Parson 
Caldwell, at the battle of Springfield, 
desperate over the fate that had befallen 
his yonng wife, rashes inte the meeting- 
honse, and stripping the pews of their 
hymn-books (the Americans being short 
of wadding for their mnsketsL retaras 
to bis brothers in arms with tne nniqne 
ezbortation to "Give 'em Watts!" It 
was jnst as well he did do this, for the 
bymB-books were destined to do other 
nse, as the chnrch itself was shortly 
afterward bnrned to the ground. 

The fine example of a colonial meet- 
ing-honse, shown on page 40, is the 
immediate snecessor to the one which 
stood at tbe battle of Springfield. It 
was erected in 1799. It is, therefore, a 
century and two years old, and I think 
yon will agree with me that it has more 
of the Anglo-Saxon home feeling about 
it than is to be fonnd in most of tbe 
modem dwelling-honses now being fin- 



ished. "Several carpenters have I taken 
to Springfield to see it, that they might 
comprehend some archaic detail I in- 
sisted npon in new work. Vandal elders 
have, of coarse, denuded the interior of 
the sqaare pews, high palpit, and its 
sounding-board. Oray frescoed panels 
of the transitional decorators profane 
its venerable walls. The only nncdo- 
tradicted testimony left within, of an 
age that has gone, is the pale apple- 
green blinds through which t^e sunlight 
may still enter as of yore. 

Perhaps a mile or so down the tarn- 
pike, taking the fork to the left, is 
Vauxhall bridge. Here, also, hordes of 
Hessian mercenaries swarmed long ago. 
Tbe Harvey Smith house near by, one of 
tbe few remaining landmarks of its im- 
mediate vicinity, still stands at that 
delightful angle to the street so many 
old houses affect either by accident or 
design, I know not which. Its brick 
oven, domed, and roofed with shingles, 
seems to trail the antiquary in mate 
contention that no modem contrivance 
for baking bread is its superior. I have 
never yet been able to find a client who 
would pay for a brick oven in his new 
house, although I am always hoping to 
be commissioned to build one in a new 
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house scheme. Bat the cook-store 
and its still more modem successor, 
the gas-raage, have everything their 
OWD ,way; aad while everybody 
thinks the cranes, the trammels, and 
obsolete nteoaiU that hang in the 
great, yawning kitchen fireplace of 
the Ford mansion at Uorristown too 
fascinating for anything — while they 
like "Mike" excessively, oh, very 
mnch indeed! as did "Flipper" in 
the "Rnnaway Girl" — they do not 
want "Mike." 

Wyoming is really a continiiation 
of the old Vaushall village, and 
should have been called so, only 
therel^bappened to be a noted ceme- 
tery^in Vaozball, London; and as 
the ^triarchs of the newer village 
did not wish to inhabit such a res- 
ervation any sooner than was abso- 
Intely necessary, they refused to 
adopt the historic derivative. I 
have always agreed, however, with 
the local economist who declared 
that every well-regalated comumnity 
should have a cemetery conveniently 
near, and like him, I cannot clearly 
see any way oat of it, onless, indeed, 
as he said, "there be a creamery." 
Adjoining the Vauxhall district to 
the east there was once a JefFerson 
Village, bat in that eerie hoar when 
evil walks abroad, and the inhabi- 
tants were possibly wasting their 
time over ' jig-saws, spatter-work, 
and pasting decaleomanle on table- 
tops, some itinerant fakir suggested 
"Maplewood." Maplewood is a very 
commonplace name without individ- 
uality. "JefFerson Village" is alto- 
gether delightful. But nomenclature 
18 a very arbitrary thing. In Paris 
they think nothing of changing the 
names of streets to salt an incoming 
regime or to commemorate a national 
celebration ; and as sentiment grows 
apace both Wyoming and Maple- 
wood may be glad enough, each to 
recall its hereditary title as Uie birth- 
right once exchanged for so much 
red pottage. 
D-Tim DOORWAYS Thoaghsadlydilapidated.thestone 
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farm-boase at Maplewood is a perfect 
beanty. Architecturally, it is the most 
attractive thing there. Very few people 
living in Maplewood woold agree with 
me, and they would be foand among 
that minority that wonld prefer living in 
Jefferson Village. It wonld be a very 
rash architect, indeed, who should 
frankly tell a client that he coald give 
him nothing better. Yet if the client 
is seeking the live arehitectnral germ — 
the good single idea to be replete with 
Anglo-Saxon home feeling, and not a 
very wooden automaton dressed np k la 
mode — this would be literally true. Of 
conrse, one sees lots of room for restor- 
ation, modern development, and modem 
eomforta, bnt this is the very work we 
shonld delight in — onr legitimate aim 
and end. Art, like Nelson's England 



hares, and always will be. The draw- 
ings and blae-prints were made for ns 
ages ago, the foandatdons are in, and 
there is simply left to take np the work 
upon the saperstmotnre where the last 
generation of builders stopped. 

We have time for one more visit, and 
let that be at the Eagle Hotel in Mill- 
Bam. A gennine old-time tavern this 
is. Only now, I believe, it is ran upon 
the ordinary American plan, with a 
table-d'hote dinner at noon. Bat there 
is certainly no harm in romancing a little 
before so comfortable- looking a place to 
stop at for an & la carte Inncheon at two 
o'clock. After an inspiration gets fairly 
started and under way in the mind of an 
imaginative person, it mns on beanti- 
fally without the slightest enconrage- 
ment from reality. And we may picture 
it out, — the nomelike 



as mad as March 
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IN QUEST OF AN INSPIRATION 



obarming little tSte k t§te table ia the 
alcove with the leaded glass san-dial 
artfnlly inserted in its window, the 
high back settles with onehions, the 
heavy, spotless napery, spread specially 
for US, and the fnnny old service. Per- 
haps it ia the discnssion of a Sonthdown 
chop. It conld be they serve Devon- 
shire clotted cream. Of conrse there is 
a toast-rack, which we may fill as we 
need, directly from the glowing ashes 
npoD the hearth. Let me ask yon which 
would yon rather have, Ceylon or Eng- 
lish brrakfast teaf Oaests are at liberty 
to brew the kind they like at the table, 
only, by rights, the landlord at the 
"Sign of the Eagle" sbonld not know 
what "EDglish breakfast" means, so we 
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mast give it its trade-name, which, 1 
believe, is "Congon." I do hope my 
imaginary companion likes marmalade! 
I happen to be very fond of it myself. 
And now we may have a long and merry 
chat aboat the fawinatiDg old houses we 
have seen in the absolate peace and qoiet 
of oar comer, with the slanting shadows 
of an antnma snn slanting farther and 
farther across Hie room, as stealthily 
they creep from hour to hoar apon the 
face of the dial in the window-pane till 
the last rays reaching to the rims of the 
pewter tankards hanging jnst below the 
oaken timbers of the low ceiling gleam 
as npon bands of gold. I do not see 
why any one need journey |fnrther^in 
quest of an inspiration. 



ON LACE COLLECTING 

BY EV. B. M. 



THE miiDia which exists at the 
present day tor oollectmg objectB 
iBtereating and nnintereatlDg, 
worthy and worthless, ie aeton- 
isbing. Besides stamps, autographs, 
and saoh well-known hobbies, the 
craze has extended to wine-glasses, 
china-eottages, and even post-cards. In 
fact, everythlDg that can be collected 
finds some enthnsiast willing to spend 
time, money, and brains In tne parsnit. 
And once started, how absorbing it is! 
It is fortunate for the collector if his 
hobby be an inexpensive one, as the 
passion nsnally increases with the col- 
lection, and many people spend more 
than they know Hiey onght to afford 
without apparently having the strength 
of mind to resist what they say is an 
overpowering temptation. 

The croze for collecting lace is lai^ely 
confined to women, and there are two 
ways of doing it; namely, collecting 
lace to wear, and collecting scraps which 
are kept in albnms or cabinets and are 
simply meant to look at. The former 
practice can only be indnlged in by 
those who are blessed with plenty of 
money, for it is a most expensive hobby, 
good old lace being as valoable and 
costly as jewels. The finest collection 
of lace in the world belonged to the late 
empress of Austria, who took the great- 
est interest in the beantifnl fabric. 
Qneen Victoria had a most magnificent 
collection, and so has Queen Alexandra, 



while many of the royal ladies of Enropo 
possess stores of priceless valne. At 
the exhibition in 1851 a dress made ot 
point tTAlenfon was exhibited, which wa» 
afterward sold for two hundred thousand 
francs. Napoleon I. and both his em- 
presses, Josephine and Marie Louise, 
took a great interest in collecting lace 
and in encouraging the art, while the 
Empress Eugenie possesses a magnifi- 
cent store, the result in a great measure 
of their labors. 

Though few among us conld indulge 
in this hobby to any great extent, many 
beantifnl and valuable collections may 
be made by those who give brains and 
time, as well as money. It is advisable, 
of course, to know something about the 
matter. There are so many excellent 
books on the subject, as well as beautiful 
collections open to the public, both here 
and abroad, that this ought not to be 
ditBcalt. The curio dealer easily detects 
the ignorant amateur, however enthusi- 
astic, and does not scruple to foist 
imitations on her for the price of the 
genuine article. 

It is now the fashion for ladies to keep 
lace albums, and those who travel much, 
especially on the Continent, can pick np 
many treasures to add to the stock at 
very little cost. There are many ways 
of fastening lace into an album; some 
people use small pins, and others cut slits 
in the leaves, through which they slip 
the lace. Neither of these plans is very- 
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goody as all specimens should have the 
date, ^the kind of lace, and the place 
where it was procured written beneath 
in pencil. Very often the collector 
becomes possessed of a piece which 
onght to be inserted between others of 
different dates, and if it happens to be 
of another size, the pin-marks and the 
slits make any alteration in the arrange- 
ment impossible, bnt if the edge of tiie 
specimen be delicately gammed here and 
there, it will then be no difficult matter 
to remove it. The advantage of classi- 
fying the lace in pencil is also apparent. 
For those who have a larger collection, 
both in size and number, caskets, draw- 
ers, specimen-tables, or cabinets should 
be used, according to the quantity. 
Great care should be taken in handling 
the lace, as if very old it is often quite 
rotten, and a rough touch will tear some 
of the delicate workmanship. The re- 
ceptacle should, of course, be made of 
glass as far as possible, and should be 
lined with velvet, the color being care- 
fully chosen; it should be one which 
"throws up'' all the beauty of the fabric 
which rests upon it. It should be abso- 
lutely dust-proof, for dust contains 
numberless invisible creatures which 



settle and. breed in the lace, and will 
eventually ruin it altogetner. The 
receptacle should also be opened occa- 
sionally and the contents exposed to the 
air. If the lace is to han^, as some of 
it ought, in a cabinet, it should be fas- 
tened with small steel pins; but this 
should never be attempted if it be old 
or rotten — it should then be placed afc 
the bottom. Much depends upon the 
taste of the collector. The specimens 
should not be stiff and straight, but 
arranged gracefully and loosely, and 
any defect hidden by a fold. A card 
with all the particulars should be placed 
in front of each piece. 

Lace can also be mounted in. screens 
or framed like pictures. For those who 
have small collections and do not wish 
to add to them this latter method of 
keeping it is a good one. The lace is 
fastened on to a material which shows 
it to advantage, and then placed behind 
beveled cardboard, over which glass is 
placed ; it is then framed. Many small 
pieces can be mounted in one frame; 
the arranging of them requires great 
judgment, as when once the cardboard 
is cut and beveled to admit the lace no 
alteration can be made. 




The Holiday Home of Queen Alexandra 



BY SARAH A. TOOLEY 




^\ INCE Fredensborg was chosen as 
^^ the summer residence of the king 
V^ of Denmark on his accession, it 
has gradually become the holiday 
resort of so many crowned heads that it 
may fittingly be called the palace of 
Europe. There the members of the 
Danish royal house have gathered each 
autumn for thirty-eight years, until the 
infants who gamboled on its lawns, or 
were drawn down its beautiful alUeSy 
now return with children of their own. 
There the late czar wooed the Princess 



Dagmar, and this year their son comes 
with his beautiful empress and four 
little daughters. Throughout this period, 
the princess of Wales has rarely missed 
a season in going to Fredensborg, and 
this month she returns for the first time 
as queen of England. 

Distant some forty miles from Copen- 
hagen, Fredensborg is quickly reached 
by rail, but in going I broke the jour- 
ney at Hillerod, to see the palace of 
Fredericksborg — a former royal resi- 
dence, now a show place and museum — 
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and drove thence through lapes green 
and fragrant as those of Surrey, and 
affording beantifnl vistas of the Lake 
of Esrom, to Predensborg. The white 
palace stands embowered in woods, on 
a gentle rise overlooking the bine lake, 
which is four miles in extent. It was 
begun by Frederick IV. in 1720, and 
called Fredensborg, in honor of the 
peace which had then united Schleswig 
to Denmark; but it remained long neg- 
lected, save for the painters and poets 
who sought inspiration in its shady alUes 
and woods by the lake, until at length, 
in 1864, it became the summer residence 
of King Christian IX. 

At the foot of the palace, nestles the 
quaint village of Fredensborg — peaceful 
and quiet save for the clink, clink at the 
smithy, or the advent of cycling tourists 
who promptly dismount at the top of the 
steep hill at sight of a notice-boaurd with 
the warning, ^^Oyklists siig afy On the 
white road by the white-washed inn, 
wagoners and their teams rest through 
the hour of noon. By the wayside cot- 
tages repose, embowered in creepers and 
gay with flower gardens, and some wan- 
dering minstrels chant Norse Sagas (for 
all I know) in the village street, the old 
man sitting leisurely on a chair while 
his wife taS:es the pence. They appear 
pleased at being photographed — ^unlike 
an old woman on the other side of the 
Sound, at Helsingborg, who tumbled 
over her apple-stall when she saw me 
level the camera at her. Over each shop 
hangs a quaint sign emblematic of what 
is sold within. The people of Fredens- 
borg are bright, happy, and contented, 
and manv are the stories they tell of the 
royal visitors, especially of the late czar; 
how he would go to the blacksmith's 
shop to get toys mended for his young 
kinsfolk and return through the village 
with a crowd of children following his 
burly figure, while the czarina and the 
princess of Wales strolled arm in arm, 
laughing and chatting with the young- 
sters. 

An avenue of tall elms leads from the 
village to the palace, which is a plain, 
though spacious building, with a central 



cupola. Through the entrance hall, 
lined with high-backed chairs and carved 
oak chests, I passed to the king's apart- 
ments, consisting of a private sitting- 
room — next to which is the adjutant's 
room — an audience chamber, with steps 
leading into the marble garden {Mar- 
morhaven), a smoking-room, a study 
hung witn family portraits, and last his 
majesty's dressing-room, hung with 
pictures of his favorite horses. He has 
been an enthusiastic equestrian all his 
life, and now. When the aged king comes 
to Fredensborg, his first visit is to the 
stables. The late queen's apartments 
join those of the king, and consist of 
her boudoir, paneled with old portraits ; 
a sitting-room {daglig stuen), with a 
lovely view over the fiower-gardens, 
which were her special pride, to the 
lake, a reception-room, and her majes- 
ty's sleeping-apartment and dressing- 
room. The suite appears to have been 
undisturbed since the queen's death. 
The more public rooms consist of the 
Have Salon or garden room; the lai^e 
handsome drawing-room, where the fam- 
ily party meet together of an evening 
for music and an occasional dance, and 
where the two pianos still stand on 
which the queen and her three daughters 
played quartettes together; and the 
breakfast-room, most quaintly fitted 
with Japanese furniture. 

Proceeding upstairs, I passed from 
one to another of the special suites of 
rooms set apart for the principal guests 
and their families and attendants, turn- 
ing first to those so long known as the 
princess of Wales's rooms. The bou- 
doir is upholstered in red damask with 
silver flowers, the bedroom and dress- 
ing-room are decorated in gold and 
amber, and the dining-room for her 
household has furniture upholstered in 
red morocco. A large and very hand- 
some suite of rooms are those of the late 
czar and the czarina. In the czar's room, 
where stands his huge four-post mahog> 
any bedstead, there is the old, worn 
writing-table which he used for thirty 
years. One year, on arriving at Fredens- 
borg, he found his old table missing and 
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a haadsome new one put in its place. 
"Take this away, and bring me back my 
old table," said the ozar, and there was 
mnch ado to extricate it from the 1am- 
ber-room, where it had been pnt. The 
czariua'B boodoir has lovely blne-and- 
white silk fomitare, and a striking pic- 
ture of Catherine II. of Bassia, on one 
of the walls. Here the sisters meet for 
confidential chat, and on one of the win- 
dow-panes have been inscribed with a 
diamond, "Dagmar," "Alexandra," 
"Thyra," amongst other family names, 
and the words in Danish, "Denmark, 
lovely home, * ' ' 'Farewell, Fredens- 
borg." The king and queen of Qreeoe 
also have their suite of rooms, and other 
apartments are set apart for the duke 
and duchess of Cumberland, orown 
prince and princess, Prince Waldemar 
and Princess Marie, Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark, and the present 
emperor and empress of Knssia. 

The dining-hall under the cupola is 
the most magni&cent room in the palace. 
It is eighty feet high and surrounded by 
a gallery where the guests may lounge or 
promenade. The floor is of marble, the 
ceiling and cupola are richly decorated 
in blue and white, and round the walls 
are brilliantly colored frescoes illnatrat- 
ing scenes from the .Trojan war. Here 
each evening the gnests dine en famille, 
but strictly placed in exact order of pre- 
cedence, while the aged king presides in 
patriarchal style. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more brilliant or interesting 
assembly than gathers in this hall under 
the capola at Fredensboi^. There is a 
chapel royal (Schloas Eir^) attached to 
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the palace, but open to the public, and 
here on Sunday morning at ten o'clock 
the king and his guests worship in com- 
pany with the village folk. 

The park and gardens of Predensboi^ 
are exceptionally lovely. There is the 
marble garden in the Italian Btyl3, with 
the statuary, lakes, bridges, and shrub- 
beries; the Norwegian garden, with a 
hundred fignres of peasants in national 
dress placed on grassy slopes; the late 
queen's garden, under the palace win- 
dows, where old-fashioned dower borders 
are cultivated, and the park laid out in 
the English style with avenues or allies 
of intertwining trees stretching at vari- 
ous angles down to the margin of the 
lake. Fredensborg is indeed a summer 
paradise, and it is small wonder that 
the guests spend their time chiefly in 
outdoor reoreatioD. In the morning 
riding and cycling parties are made up 
among the younger f ^sts, and in the 
afternoon driving excu. ions are^taken 
to choice spots in the surrounding coun- 
try, the carriages making a long a&d 
imposing procession as they come down 
the avenue, or there is a general em- 
barkatioB in small boats at the king's 
bridge or landing stage, and the royal 
"flotilla" is merrily rowed across the 
lake to the ruins of Esrom Abbey, where 
a landing is made, and tea is taken in 
the royal summer-house, close to the 

Queen Alexandra spends much of her 
time while at Fredensborg in sketching 
and photographing, and has a lai^e col- 
lection of drawings and views of her 
loved holiday home. 



FAR-FAMED Beacon Street is at 
intervals one of the quietest, 
leaBt ornate streets in America. 
Even outside window- gardens, so 
niQch needed to relieve the stately mo- 
DOtooy of its long rows of gray or brown 
bouses, find favor with only a few who 
reside in this street. To flower win- 
dows, which have their blooming plants 
within doors and afford poetic glimpses 
to the passer-by. Beacon Street is more 
partial, and Beacon Street may justly be 
proud of these. The dullness of color, 
similarity and plainness of line, cbarac- 
teriziDg the whole street, make these 
flower windows, by contrast, doubly 
beantifnl and effective. 

Simplicity, which is the keynote of 
Boston style in general, or rather in the 
realms in which style prevails at all, 
is one of the features of these decorative 
flower windows. No attempt at vast 
display, no extravagant pretentionsness, 
mark these plant groups. Instead, 
delightful good taste is the only thing 
arrived at by these Beacon Street resi- 
dents who know that true elegance is a 
matter quite independent of garishness 
and mere parade. 

Accordingly, the various windows 



show only a few kinds of plants in each, 
only a few colors in each, and all follow- 
ing some chaste design or arrangement 
especially suited to the form and size of 
the window itself. 

A little oriel window, with band of 
stained glass at the top (figure 1), is 
rendered doubly dainty and more than 
doubly charming by means of the pale 
yellow marguerites which grow with 
soft blooming branches in its recesses. 
Just enough blossoms of other kinds and 
color (in this case white) are introduced 
to relieve the sameness of the margue- 
rites, whose pale gold is as lovely as any- 
thing could possibly be in its place. The 
whole choice and arrangement here ac- 
centuate the quaintness of the little over- 
hanging window itself. 

Over a front doorway, broad plate- 
glass windows call for a more rigidly 
parallel treatment, or at least have re- 
ceived it (figure 5). Whereas, in the 
case of the little oriel window (figure 1) 
the marguerites were allowed to take 
their own free, sprangling way of bloom, 
in the broader window space (figure 5) 
the white margu«!rites are made to keep 
the direction of a white band of blos- 
soms; below their green leaves and 
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stems, white hyacinths are made 
to form another white band, 
whose leDgth is the width of the 
entire window; while just below 
these green stalks, bine hya- 
cinths are pressed into service 
to form a third flower band, 
parallel with the two above. In 
their case, the extreme breadth 
of the whole window, allowing 
for extreme length in the lines 
of blossoms, makes the formal, 
conventional design especially 
pleasing, and proves it to be 
very appropriate to the window 
Itself. 

A bowed window (figure 3) 
whose long carves, relieved by 
lines of an apex at the center, 
invite a pyramidal arrangement, has 
been treated in that way, white lilies 
in fall bloom crowning the point of 
the mass of flowers, which is made 
np below of primroses and similar 
flowers in pnrple and pink shades. The 
way in which the mass of flowers almost 
vanishes at the extreme right and ex- 
treme left of the central mass is in 
pleasant harmony with the window lines 
above and below. 

Another attractive oriel window {flg- 
nre 2 ) has admirably disposed between 
its cnrtains, in a V-shape of white flow- 
ers at the central pane, plants bearing 
pinme-like blossoms of white, the open 
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space between the V and the cnrtains 
being occupied bv a single flowering 
shmb, bearing white blossoms. This, 
also, is a satisfactory window, because of 
the extreme simplicity of line and color. 
The most exqnisite and lovely note in 
the whole street of windows is that (flg- 
nre 4) in which, with handsome and 
delicate cnrtains falling back of it, a 
small gold table, bearing a single fern, 
occupies the central space between cnr- 
tains and window panes. An effect so 
pure, so simple, so tasteful and exclu- 
sive, needs no elaborate description, but 
its presence in the street is in itself a 
distinction. 
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A BIKOLI PERN 

Snob are Bome of the Beacon Street 
flower windows to-day, as the best 
thought of the residents there has ex- 
pressed itself in them. Apart from the 
beanty these windows possess in them- 
selves, they are suggestive, in a valuable 
way, of what a stndy of window lines 
and forms can be made to yield, in the 
aesthetic use of flowers and growing 
plants, indoors. It is very evident that 
snch effects, when satisfactory within 
and without, mnst be achieved by re- 



gard for the ontUne of the de- 
sign formed by the flowering 
plAQts, considered both from 
the indoor and ontdoor view. 
ThoQght and care in these two 
directions can change the ordi- 
nary shapeless mass of house 
plants in a window into an 
artistic arrangement, confer- 
ring pleasure npon every be- 
holder and reflecting credit 
upon the owner as well. 
Beanty in flower windows can 
be achieved only by intelligent 
study of harmony and pro- 
portion. Tet, though plants 
and flowers, their color and ar- 
rangement should be carefnlly 
studied in connection with the 
room in which they are placed ; 
too mnch cannot be said in 
favor of giving them place. 
It is better to have too many 
blossoms and green things than 
none at all. A room without 
flowers is a lifeless thing even 
at the best. And it is wonder- 
fol what warmth and vitality 
may be given to bare walls and meager 
decoration by a discreet distribution of 
palms and cut flowers. Even a few 
long-stemmed roses or graceful oama- 
tions, even a primrose in a yellow jar 
or a royal chrysanthemum in a tall vase, 
bring an air of distinction and a sense 
of warmth to any apartment. And to the 
things that are actually alive and grow- 
ing we are indebted for a companionship 
that is gentle and conflding without 
being in the least intrusive. 
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BRUCE PRICE ON COUNTRY HOUSES 



BY BABB FEBBEE 



WE were sitting in Mr/Price's 
library, that chief pride and 
joy of his heart, where he has 
gathered the books of his 
professional career, and which is the 
pleasantest room of his suite of offices 
in the St. James Building, on Broad- 
way. The talk naturally turned on coun- 
try houses, and some of the problems 
underlying their design ; for while Mr. 
Price has, in very recent years, become 
known as the designer of some of the 
more important of our great buildings, 
he is also ranked among the most suc- 
cessful designers of country houses. 
Many of these are in themselves large 
and capacious mansions, but the great 
charm that distinguishes them shows 
their designer to be not alone an artist, 
but a thinker, a man who has studied 
his problems, and has thoroughly mas- 
tered their most intricate conditions. 

I asked Mr. Price if it were possible 
to formulate some of the general factors 
that practically entered into the design 
of all country houses. 

''To an extent this can be done," he 
replied, "if you mean country houses 
that are actually built in the country, 
with some little land around them. 
Suburban houses, built on small-sized 
lots, offer comparatively little freedom 
for the designer, and nothing at all of 
the problems that attend the design of 
a house standing alone on a piece of 
property large enough to permit indi- 
vidual treatment. 

''In the first place, it is most essential 
that the main entrance be suppressed as 
the chief feature of the design. A 
house is built to be lived in and enjoyed. 
The important thing, then, is to place 
the house on the land so there will be a 
garden front on to which the more im- 
portant rooms can look. The garden 
front then becomes the chief front of 
the house. There are to be found the 
parlors and living-rooms; the porch, 
where the family will spend as much of 



the day as they can; in a word, the life 
of the house will be centered on and 
around this front. It is quite imma- 
terial where the entrance may be. The 
visitor drives up to the door ; a servant 
takes his bag; possibly he is shown to 
his room before he meets the family of 
his host. All this can best be done by 
means of a door placed near the offices 
or servants' rooms, where the service of 
the house is conducted. Not that the 
entrance should be shabby at all, or 
placed at an inconvenient position ; but 
we want to get rid of the notion that the 
most important part of the house is the 
door by which it is entered. Nothing is 
more embarrassing to a visitor than to 
approach a house by a porch filled with 
guests and others, ^o, at the moment 
of your arrival, may be interested in 
other things than your coming or going. 

"And so it naturally follows that we 
need to emphasize the garden front, and 
treat the entrance as a subordinate fea- 
ture, and place it in line with the offices 
and minor rooms of the house." 

A rapid sketch plan on a piece of 
paper showed how, in a house recently 
built at Tuxedo, Mr. Price had arranged 
a garden front on the side toward the 
roadway and placed the entrance at the 
back. This particular piece of property 
was on a hillside, with the roadway at 
some distance below the garden front. 
A winding driveway, itself necessitated 
by the steepness of the site, came up, 
passed the garden front, and brought 
the visitor to the back, where the entrance 
had been placed, and where alone there 
was room for the return circle of the drive. 

"There," exclaimed the architect, "is 
the whole philosophy of country-house 
building!" 

And in fact, he had summed up so 
much truth, and explained its applica- 
tion under such diifficult conditions, that 
it was evident that with this philosophy 
many errors in house designing might 
be avoided. 
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**I wish you would explain, Mr. 
Price,'' I said, **wliat is your under- 
standing of the picturesque in house 
designing." 

''A house can be made as picturesque 
as the accessories will permit, and no 
more,'' he replied. '*To make a house 
picturesque, it is essential to bring the 
imagination into play. It is a mistake 
to show everything and every part all at 
once, and stretched out so the eye can 
see it all in a glance. Wherever pos- 
sible, a house should be partly hidden. 
Trees, shrubbery, plants, flowers, vines, 
window-boxes, all should be utilized for 
this purpose. 

*'The real reason for the present vogue 
of the colonial style lies in the truly 
picturesque quality of many old New 
England towns. You pass along a road ; 
there may, very likely, be two rows of 
trees between you and the white picket 
fence surrounding the grounds around a 
house. The trees partly hide the house ; 
vines and shrubs partly conceal t^e 
fence. Vines are twined up by the 
porch ; a brilliant patch of colored flow- 
ers strikes the eye. You exclaim : *Isn't 
it charming ! Isn't it delightful ! ' And 
you carry away memories of it, and yet 
you have seen only a part of the whole, 
or only the part of several parts. The 
effect, as you see it in passing, or even 
when carefully examined, is thoroughly 
picturesque ; yet there is no striving for 
that quality, nor was there ever a notion 
on the part of the old builders that that 
would be the very thing their houses 
would be prized for. They sought re- 
finement ; their moldings were the best 
they could make ; their detail was fine ; 
and the whole possessed every element 
of the true picturesque." 

**But surely," I edged a word in, 
*'that is hardly the popular notion of 
the picturesque!" 

**0f course not," he returned. '*The 
popular notion of the picturesque house 
is, that it is full of surprises ; that you 
are constantly running across the stran- 
gest little things in the strangest sort of 
way; that there are bay-windows, and 
dormers, and turrets, and towers; that 



tiie more varied thejparts, the more pic- 
turesque the house." 

* 'Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. A picturesque house takes its 
substance from its accessories. Not 
only must Jit conform to its surround- 
ings, but its surroundings must them- 
selves be beautiful. No house can stand 
rough surroundings." 

**You regard the garden," I asked, **as 
a necessary part of the house design t" 

* 'Unquestionably. The garden and 
surroundings are everything to a house. 
A handsome house standing in grounds 
not designed to conform to it can best 
be compared to a man dressed partly in 
the height of fashion and without his 
collar. The gates, entrance, roadways, 
the whole grounds, must be subordinate 
to the house in so far as being designed 
by one mind or carried out under one 
direction." 

''And what of the landscape archi- 
tect!" I asked. 

"He must be under the control of the 
architect of the house. There can be no 
division in design. The architect who 
sets out to design a house must approach 
his problem in the spirit of an artist, 
and be prepared to produce a work of 
art. That end will not be reached un- 
less everything, every part, is adapted 
to every part. 

"If you don't feel your house, and 
feel where it goes, you are lost. It is 
often necessary to design on the site 
itself, and the best results are obtained 
when that is done. No cast-iron rules 
can be given for the designing of a 
country house, for each one must be 
designed for itself by itself. Each is a 
problem of its own, and each problem 
must be solved in its own way. The color 
must be adapted to the situation. A house 
is not intended to be seen, but to be lived 
in. It is not to cry aloud from its site, 
but should form a part of the landscape. 

"One thing I may say about roofs," 
continued Mr. Price. "We need big 
roofs and plenty of them in our climate. 
A generous roof gives a desirable 
weafcher protection; it affords extra ac- 
commodations, and it is beautiful." 
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BY VIBGINIA KOBIE 



THE changes made Id the arrange- 
ment of furniture were continued 
in the side walls and ceiling of 
the Renaissance room. Archi- 
tects retained the vaulted ceiling,. adapt- 
ing it to new conditions and transformed 
the flat ceiling of the Qothic period into 
a network of intersecting beams. The 
sunken panels thus formed were orna- 
mented by carved rosettes in high relief. 
This treatmeot was a revival of the 
anolent coffered ceiling of the Greeks, 
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and became one of the most character- 
istic features of the Renaissance house. 
When left in the natural colors of the 
wood, it was very harmonious. Id the 
typical dwelling of the sixteenth century, 
it was seldom painted. In the palace, 
the rosettes were nsually of gold set in 
a colored background. 

Unfortunately, when one wishes con- 
crete examples of Renaissance deco- 
ration, he must turn to the hou:es of 
princes. In the palaces of Rome, j'lor- 
ence, Naples, and Venice 6\ery 
fifteenth and sixteenth century 
type of painted ceiling is repre- 
sented. Some are very fine, oth- 
ers ftre too ornate to be beantifui. 
Florentine palaces are simpler in 
architecture and furnishings than 
those of any other Italian city, 
and consequently Florentine ceil- 
ings are more worthy of stndy. 
In the Palazzo Riccardi, built by 
Michelozzo, for Cosimo di Medici 
the Elder, and famons as being 
the birthplace of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, are ceilings of great 
merit, and notable ones are in 
the Strozzi, Qoudi, and Rucallai 
palaces. 

A recent number of THE HouSB 
Beautiful contained several ex- 
amples of the Florentine ceiling, 
reproduced from the William C. 
Whitney house in New York. 
This American mansion is truer 
to the Renaissance than many 
Italian palaces. The latter have 
suffered at the hands of clever 
vandals and stupid restorers. The 
Whitney interiors are very con- 
sistent in decoration. The ceil- 
ings are particularly fine and are 
similar to those in the Riccardi. 

Celebrated ceilings are in the 

ducal palaces of Mautna, Genoa, 

and Venice, but as a whole these 

LuooA are very elaborate. Venetian dec- 
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orators sinoed especially on the score of 
OTer-oraamentatioQ. They treated the 
ceiliag as an independent thing, giving 
it a prominence that woe fatal to the pro- 
portions of the room. They painted pic- 
tures ln*all the availahle spaceB, which 
detracted from the importance of the 
side walls and spoiled the harmony of 
floor, walls, and ceiling, which was one 
of the great principals of Renaissance 
decoration. 

The goi^oae ceilings in the dncal 
palace represent the Venetian school, and 
throDgh eotintlesFi photographs are per- 
haps hetter known than those of any 
other iienaissance bnilding. There are 
two .'ooms in the palace, the camra degli 
Ssarlatii and the camra del Doge, where 
the ceilings are treated with great aim- 
plicity, hnt these are seldom reproduced. 
The Sala deUa Scrutino, or voting-hall, is 
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not illastrated here for the sake of the 
ceiling, which has among other faults 
the irritating one of containing battle 
scenes which can only be properly viewed 
from one point in the apartment, bnt for 
the sake of the woodwork, which is un- 
usnal. The divisions of the side walls 
in this hall are typical of the Renais- 
sance room, except that the long book- 
eases usurp the space generally devoted 
to plain panels. 

Paneling formed a part of the wood- 
work of the sixteenth -century house, bat 
it did not cover the wall so completely 
as in many English and French houses. 
It had the character of a high wainscot- 
ing divided into long, plain panels, 
headed with smaller ones, carved in low 
relief. Above the woodwork, tapestry 
extended to the cornice. Daring this 
period the tapestry becomes a pjirt of 
the wall. Hitiierto it had been simply 
a hanging, fastened at the top and mov- 
ing with every wind that passed through 
the room. "Look for hidden foes 
behind the arras," was an old proverb 
that now lost its significance. 

Tapestries were woven in Genoa, Ven- 
ice, and Palermo in great quantities, and 
at such prices that mey were witiiin the 
reach of all, save the very poor. French 
and Flemish textiles were more expen- 
sive. The Gobelin weaves were com- 
paratively new, as the factory founded 
by Jean Gobelin was in its infancy; bat 
Lille, Tournay, and Arras had been pour- 
ing the prodncts of their looms into Italy 
for generations. Arras had given to the 
Italian language a new word, arrazsi, 
and this term, in a general way, was 
applied to all textile hangings. Bro- 
cades, velvets, and decorated leathers 
were sometimes used in palaces, and 
again, the space above the panels was 
filled with mural paintings. But the 
every-day room — the room in the citi- 
zen's house — depended on the soft- 
toned tapestry of Palermo and Genoa 
for a backgroaud, and as no pictures 
were place^ against it, the result was 
very satisfactory. 

Pictures were the luxury of the rich. 
The citizen's bouse, therefore, possessed 
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a harmony that the home oE the patrician richly flgared walls, prodnced an effect 
lacked. TapcBtry was little fitted to dis- of over-decoration that was minoos to 
play paintings. The richly framed pic- the nnity of the room. The walls were 
tnres, when oroaght in contact with the snfBciently pictorial in themselves, and 
only escaped being too decorative by tiie 
[ subdned color, schemes of the weavers. 

I Medieeval colors were glaring; those 

of the Benaissaiice were rich and somber. 
Venetian red, Gobelin bine, the golden 
browns and deep yellows of Palermo, 
and the silvery greens of Genoa were 
among the colors chosen by the tapestry- 
makers. It remained for a later and 
French taste to introdaoe the pale, cold 
colors and the glittering gold Uiat anni- 
hilated harmony and spoiled the relation 
of walls and tumitnre. 

Against the low-toned tapestry, wain- 
scoted in Italian walnut, the fnrnitnre 
of the day had its tme settling. Brought 
in juxtaposition with the garish colors 
of the Baroque period, it lost its real 
character, and became too heavily carved 
for beanty. Perhaps no other style of 
furniture loses so much in being sepa- 
rate from its legitimate surroundings as 
that of the Italian Beuaissance. For 
this reason, museum pieces and isolated 
cabinets and chairs in a modern bouse 
give little hint of their one-time dignity. 
In the Renaissance house the fnrnitnre 
was merely a detail in the general 
scheme of furnishing, and as such it 
was nearly perfect. 

Designs of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries maintained the 
high standard set by the early Renais- 
sance furniture -makers. Carving was 
intricate, but was executed in low relief, 
and the various quattrocento and cinque- 
cento motives were kept earefuUy apart. 
The early seventeenth-eentnry chairs 
illustrated in the October number of The 
HoaSB Bbaotiful show that at that late 
day the simple trecento ornament was 
skilfully handled, and there are many 
other pieces of similar date that show 
the same restrained treatment. One type 
of fnrnitnre had disappeared. The tran- 
sition pieces combining Gothic and Re- 
naissance principles were extinct. No 
xvn CBNTTJRT WiLWHT CHAIR— P4LAZZ0 *''^° stylcs wore less fitted to go together, 

iiiHsi— LDccA and no furniture was so painfully ugly 
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as that vbicb united Reoaissanoe orna- 
ment Bcd Gothic constmetion. Be it 
said in favor of tbe Italians, that this 
combination was never common except 
in monasteries, where Gothic tradition 
was almost a religioo. The chair on 
page 298 ot the October nnmber is a 
good example of the grafting of Beoais- 
sance details on Gothic framework, asing 
good in the sense of typical. 

Upholstered chairs now formed a dis- 
tinct class. In the early sixteenth cen- 
tury the cushioned seat was set in a 
frame of wood, to which was added later 
a cushioned back. Gradually the frame 
of the chair was hidden by the uphol- 
stery ot brocade, tapestry, or decorated 
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leather until the arms and supports 
alone were visible. This chair was well 
illustrated at the Expositions of Arts 
and Industries of Luoca, held in 1893, 
when, in addition to many beautiful 
modern articles, there was exhibited a 
rare collection of Renaissance furniture. 
Many pieces were oontributed by old 
Italian families and were shown to the 
public for the first time. The exhibition 
was especially rich in carved and uphol- 
stered chairs. The carved chair of 
Italian walnut reproduced on page 60 
was loaued from the collection of the 
Palazzo Mansi of Lucca, as was also the 
flae sixteenth-century cabinet with its 
priceless old porcelains. This cabinet 
originally had a plain door of wood. 
Tbe Renaissance furniture-maker was an 
artist, and he realized that a piece so 
heavily carved should have a solid door, 
concealing and not displaying the treas- 
ures within. It was a nineteenth-cen- 
tury cabinet-maker who added the glass 
front. 

The chair is worthy of study, as it 
represents a type that has grown to be 
accepted as characteristic of the Kenais- 
sance. Modem furniture- makers hav^ 
copied its narrow back and high seat, 
and have made it a medium for jig-saw 
carving and glued ornament. It was 
only an anteroom chair in the sixteenth 
century, and was not tolerated long by 
the Italians, although it was in high 
favor in England, as evinced by the 
many examples in English mnsenms. 
A strange fatality has given prominence 
to this least desirable of Renaissance 
designs, and emphasizes the fact that in 
furniture the survival is not always of 
the fittest. The dignified arm-chairs 
and the fine, simple, straight-back chairs 
have been overlooked by modem wood- 
workers. The Renaissance table has 
never had justice done to its beautiful 
lines and restrained ornament, although 
the Baroque table of the late seventeenth 
century has been made the theme of 
conntlesB reproductions. When furni- 
ture-makers discarded the solid side 
supports of the Renaissance table they 
sought to ^ide defective constmetion 
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with meaDiDglesB knobe and poiats. 
The table, with four sepai-ate legs, was 
yet to come. The old forms with heavy 
standards and long foot-boards were 
passing away. The transitional table 
was not beautifal, although the result 
achieved in another centnry was well 
worth the struggle. The Baroqae table 
Is shown in tbe Lacca picture containing 
the larger upholstered chairs. Fifty 
years separated the tables from the 
chairs, and it was a pity to place them 
side by side. As a role, the grouping of 
furniture was admirable at the expo- 
sition. 

Two pieces of furniture that assumed 
an important place in the late seven- 
teenth century were unknown in the 
Renaissance house, and these were the 
bookcase and the writing-desk. Book- 
cases were made exclusively for the great 
libraries of Italy, and writing-desks were 
the property of monks and scribes. In 
the Museum of St. Mark in Florence is 
exhibited the desk used by Savonarola. 
It has not a line of decoration, a scrap 
of carving. The monks ornamented 
their chairs and benches, but their desks 
were as severe as their lives, tjavona- 
rola's desk is beautiful in its straight 
lines and plain surfaces, and aside from 
its connection with the great Dominican, 
has value as a piece of Renaissance 
woodwork. The cenile shown with the 



desk is interesting. It is sold in replica 
all over Florence as "Savonarola's 
chair," the Roman origin being com- 
pletely overshadowed by its associatioa 
with the Florentines. 

The conch as distinguished from the 
bed was a product of the Renaissance. 
It was placed in the bedroom, and like 
many of the coffers, was ornamented 
with intarsia and gesso. Yasari, in writ- 
ing of gesso decoration, says: "And this 
custom prevailed to such an extent for 
many years that the most distinguished 
masters employed themselves in paint- 
ing and gilding. Nor were they ashamed 
of this occupation. The truth of what 
is here said may be seen at this day in 
the chambers of the magnificent Lorenzo, 
on which were depicted, not by men of 
the common race of painters, but by ex- 
cellent masters, all the jousts given by 
the duke, with other spectacles displayed 
at the period." 

Furniture- making owed not a little of 
its prestige to the patronage of the Medid 
family, and scarcely less to the powerful 
Sforza family of Milan, the Gonzaga of 
Mantua, the Farnese of Rome, and the 
Doria and Spinola families of Genoa. 
The great cities of Italy were governed 
by men who vied with each other in 
fostering the arts. These men were not 
all of the nobility, but they wielded a 
power equaled by few princes of the 
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blood. A family that anmbered in its 
ranks sticb flgnres as Cosimo the Elder, 
Lorenzo the Magnifleent, Clement Yll., 
and Leo X. had little to fear from roy- 
alty. When the glory of this great 
family declined, the arts of Florence 
declined also. And what was tme of 
Florence was tme of Genoa, of Milan, 
and of Bome. The late seventeentb 
centnry sounded the death knell of the 
Renaissance. Fine art was dead, for the 
last of the great masters had long since 
passed away. Liberal art, more depend- 
ent on its patrons than fine art, deteri- 
orated with the waning influence of those 
great families which had created stan- 
dards of taste. The work of the stone- 
cntter, the silversmith, and the fnmi- 
tnre-maker lost its vitality, and became 
a weak imitation of former grandeur. 
From a discrimination so delicate as to 
feel the exact relation of ornament to 
form and to service, taste became merely 
a desire for decoration. 



HOW A WELSBACH MANTLE IS MADE 

The mantle of the Welsbaoh light is tie, when finished, from the wire bolder, 
an ash consisting mainly of the oxides of After stretching the mantle over a form, 
certain rare metals — lanthaDnm,yttrinm, smoothing it down and fastening the 
zircoaiam, etc. , which are rendered in- platinum wire to the wire mantle-holder, 
candescent by beating to a high tempera- the mantle is bnrned ont by tonebing a 
tnre. A six-cord cotton thread is woven Bnnsen burner to the top. The cotton 
on a knitting-machine into a tube of barns off slowly, leaving a skeleton 
knitted fabric of a rather open mesh, mantle of metallic oxides, which pre- 
This web has the grease and dirt thor- serves the exact shape and detail of every 
onghly washed ont of it, is dried and cut cotton fiber. The soft oxides are then 
into lengths double that required for a hardened in a Bnnsen flame. A stronger 
single mantle. It is then saturated in a mantle Is made npou lace-making ma- 
solution containing tbe requisite oxides, chinery. 
wrung out, stretched over spools, and ^=^ 
dried. Next the double-length pieces Mantles are mneh cheaper in France 
are cut in two, tbe top of each piece is since the Welsbach patent ran out last 
doubled back and sewed with a plati- September. Those used for public light- 
nnm wire, which draws the top in and ing now cost the town council about nine 
provides a means of supporting the man- cents. 
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THE collection of old silver is far 
easier and more prodactiTe of 
resalts in England than in 
America. Our forefathers were 
not, as a mle, very wealthy, and the 
silversmith's ^ was a crude one with 
as till recently. Most of the specimens 
of antique silver found in America were 
imported. There are, however, euongh 
beautiful pieces to repay any enthasi- 
astic collector, and all through New 
England and in the South are to 
be found quaint and interesting pieces. 
In England there are, of coarse, enor- 
moas quantities of costly and superb 
pieces of the art of the silversmith, and 
the collection and study of them are 
most alluring to the man or woman with 
a love for form and an interest in the 
past. American collectors cannot be too 
carefal when baying specimens, for, as a 
recent writer in the English Country Life 
remarks in discnssing the sabject, it is 
precisely when any given kind of bric-A- 
brac grows fashionable that the forger 
and the sophisticator are able to walk in 
sweet pastures. And the malefactor 
who works in silver is espeoially adroit 
and ingenious. He knows, not from 
books, but in practice, nearly all that 
there is to know of the subject, while 
those whom he sets out to dupe usaally 
know next to nothing about it. Indeed, 
if he had just a trifle more book-knowl- 



edge he would be, in effect, invincible, a 
magician whose spells could be resisted 
only by the very elect. As it is, he has 
his vulnerable points, and is already 
beginning to find that his little villainies 
are not quite ao easy — or so safe — as 
they were. 

Collecting old silver is, of coarse, a 
mnoh less costly matter than buying old 
masters — where the one is open to the 
comparatively modest purse, ^e other is 
possible only to the rich man. Its value 
is, of course, very different from that of 
modem silver, just as a real Chippen- 
dale chair will cost more than even the 
best made modem article. But the pm- 
dent buyer rarely fails to get his money's 
worth and more, since the tendency of 
old silver, with its graceful outlines, its 
sterling workmanship, and its pleasing 
air of sober and respectable antiquity, 
is to sell for more than it cost. The 
first disillusionment of the amateur is 
the discovery that there is practically no 
English plate to be bought of an earlier 
date than the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and very little indeed 
before the Restoration. Fine examples 
exist, no doubt, but t^ey are chiefly in 
the possession of city companies, col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
other corporations. The existing pieces 
of English plate of earlier date than 1498 
are believed to number less than a dozen ; 
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while examples dated prior to the middle 
of the sixteenth century are also exceed- 
ingly scanty. It is not, in fact, until 
Elizabeth's time that we begin to find 
specimens — sparse enough even then — 
for each snccessive year. The two- 
handled porringer shown in one of the 
pictures is a somewhat nnasnally ornate 
specimen, being embossed in high relief, 
with shepherd and sheperdess, dog, goat, 
and cnpids. The handles are scrolled 
female forma; the cover (not shown in 
the illnstration) is embossed with acan- 
thus leaves and a laarel wreath. This 
porringer, seven and one-half inches 
high and five inches in diameter, was 
made in London in 1668, and is now in 
the cabinet of Sir Samnel Montagu, who 
is the owner of the embossed cup, an 
example of this form of early seven- 
teenth-century work. Its date is 1617, 
and it stands six and one-half inches 
high. The bowl, which is wide at the 
top, narrows into a cylinder, 
and swells out again at the 
base, and the whole of the 
upper part is embossed with 
"strap- work" and leafy ara- 
besques. The small six- 
teenth-century casket, less 
than eight inches long and 
only four inches high, is a 
ourions bit of sixteenth- 
century work, conjectured 
to be French. The entire 
casket is sheathed with thin 
silver plate; the binding 
straps are gilt, engraved 
somewhat rudely. The hasp 
of the lock is a lizard, 
formed and chased in a style 
apparently somewhat earlier. 
Another beautiful speel- 
men of old English silver 
is a massive tankard, shown 
in the illustrations. It is 
a foot high. The lid is fiat- 
topped, and the "thumb- 
piece" is a large, finely mod- 
eled lion. It was made in 
England in 1692, and was a 
gift from Queen Mary II. 
to Simon Janszen, for safely 



conveying William III. to The Hague in 
1691 in the midst of great dangers. A 
Dutch inscription to this effect is en- 
graved on the Ud, together with the 
English royal arms. 

Not only must the collector acquire 
some knowledge of marks and of their 
history, but he must familiarize himself 
with the characteristic design of each 
period, otherwise he may be readily 
deceived even by the elementary and 
clumsy device of placing an early mark 
upon a piece which, to the experienced 
eye, can be seen at once to belong to a 
much later date. The tiiree steeple- 
topped, egg-shaped cnps are exceedingly 
characteristic pieces. The set belonged 
formerly to Lord Acton, but is now the 
property of Sir Samuel Montagu, and 
bears the London hall-marks of 1611. 
The cups obtain their name from their 
general contour, and from the wedge- 
shaped adornments so strongly reminis- 
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cent of certain London ohurch spires, 
with which they are sarmonnted. The 
center cap meaeures nineteen and one- 
half inches in height; the others are 
eighteen inches. There are many good 
"steeple cups" in the market, but they 
are nsnally mnch simpler and more aus- 
tere than these specimens. 

The "steeples" are three-sided and 
pierced, surmounted by a ball and spike, 
with three scrolls beneath, and stand on 
three bent female forms bracketed. The 
domed covers are embossed with "strap- 
work" and foliage, and the deep bowls 
are similarly worked. The stems are 
baluster- shaped, on raised feet, also em- 
bossed, and embellished with three 
scrolled monsters near the bowl. Not 
every collector has the time or the incli- 
nation to make a minute study of the 
cycles of goldsmiths' marks, or of the 
variations in design, and when that is 
the case, the safest — and mnch the cheap- 
est — course is to place one's self in the 
hands of a dealer who is master of his 
subject, who has a reputation to lose. 
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if hie prices are sometimes a 
trifle higher than those of 
less completely accredited 
persons, may be depended 
upon never to offer the ama- 
teur a piece which will not 
bear the strictest scratiny. 

The seventeenth - century 
porringer and cover and the 
slightly later porringer- 
shaped cup we illustrate are 
characteristic examples. The 
porringer, which is dated 
1684, is simple, but gains in 
elegance from the scrolled 
handles with grotesque 
heads. The handsome cup 
belongs to a class of work 
which is always admired — 
that of the early days of 
Queen Aune. Ite date is 
1705, and it ouoe belonged 
to John Holies, duke of New- 
castle, whose arms it bears. 
Both pieces are nowthe prop- 
erty of Mr. F. H. Woodrofle, 
in England. The porringer 
is six and one-half inches 
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hi){b and five and oue-balf inches in 
diameter. Tlie cup is a fraction lower. 
Ttie fine example of a gilt muffineer is 
eight IncheB high, is English work, and 
bears the hall-mark of 1710. 

The "silver nef" shows a charming 
example of a class of silver abont which 
one could easily write a volnminoas 
chapter. These graceful pieces are often 
larger, bnt rarely more elaborate, than 
is this, and are not infrequently silver- 
gilt. The silver aef — a nef is, of conrse, 
a ship^was a familiar object npon the 
seventeenth -century dinner- tables, espe- 
cially in Germany and the Netherlands, 
where it waB not only ornamental, 
bat served a asefal purpose. The hnll 
was almost invariably hollow, and was 
fashioned to hold either a bottle of wine 
or sweets and spices tor dessert. This 
particular piece forms a series of spice- 
boxes. Its length is seventeen inches, 
while its height is only eighteen and 
one-half inches. It is a realistic bit of 
work, with two masts, schooner- rigged, 
in fnll sail, and donble crows' nests, 
with men within. There are six cannon 
on the deck, a quantity of piled shot, a 
capstan, and many sailors and others in 
contemporary costumes. The hull is 
elaborately chased. Surmounting it is 
a border with bacchanalian subjects, the 
compartments divided by sea-horses with 



spiral tails, while below we have Venus 
risiag from the sea, attended by tritous 
and nymphs. The ship is supported on 
wheels adorned with beautiful filigree 
work. The object of this under-carriage 
was to wheel round the table the bottle 
or the sweetness concealed in the hull. 
This elaborate piece of work, which is 
furnished with rudder and anchor com- 
plete, was made at Augsburg, late in the 
seventeeath century. The nef would 
seem to have been the ancestor of the 
often very artistic brass and silver "Bur- 
gundy wagons" seen on almost every 
aristocratic dinner-table in Belgium. 
They are glorified forms of the wicker 
pannier, in which old wines, which must 
not be siiaken, are served in this coun- 
try. Their wheels are often very pret- 
tily chased with floriated designs. 

Giveu taste aud means, and above all 
the sense to submit proposed purchases 
to a competent adviser, there is no ob- 
stacle to the amatenr getting together an 
excellentcollection. The "silver- table," 
which is now so often found in drawing- 
rooms, has no doubt suggested the 
hobby to a good many collectors, since 
their number has certainly increased 
very considerably of late years. It is, 
of course, obvious that the feminine 
"silver-table" is in a very different 
position from a sideboard of plate. The 
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pretty little oddments which it contains, 
charming and desirable as they may be, 
are curiosities rather than aaght else, 
and may often be picked np for a mere 
trifle. Still there is no reason why they 
should not be used as a kind of primer, 
from which the beginner may pick up 
useful bits of knowledge. A cynic has 



said if one cannot be clever one can at 
least be suspicious, and the collector will 
lose nothing by constantly remembering 
to '^beware of imitations." There is 
much less forgery than there was ; but 
the spurious *'old'' silver of pest years 
still crowds the market— and the side- 
boards of the ignorant and incautious. 



OTHER PEOPLE'S VIEWS 

It is oat of the question for the average reader to subscribe for all of the magazines which contain 
articles on House Beautiful subjects. The editor proposes, therefore, to print, fh)m time to time, such 
extracts as may be interesting and helpful. The department will not aim to cover the whole field, but 
to give suggestions and notes from papers inaccessible to most readers. 



The Kitchen 

The kitchen, the room in which all the 
material sustenance of the household is 
prepared, in which light and ventilation 
and sunshine and cheer are most needed, 
the room in which a large majority of 
the women of the land s^^end by far the 
greater portion of their waking hours, 
is almost invariably tucked away in the 
darkest and unloveliest comer of the 
house, concealed from public notice, as 
if it were a place of mystery. The in- 
terior is commonly in keeping with the 
location. In handsome homes, where 
every comfort and many luxuries exist 
elsewhere, the kitchen is often a harsh, 
forbidding room, most meager in its 
furnishings. 

But the kitchen may be made more 
than convenient, and scientifically 
adapted to lighten labor and expedite 
the work of the cook. The new kitchen 
is a thing of delight to look in upon and 
a privilege to sit in, with careful venti- 
lation carrying away all oflPensive odors, 
mixing and kneading boards modestly 
retired from the central line of vision, 
the sink either in an adjoining recess or 
covered when not in use ; fresh muslin 
curtains at the windows, and oilcloth on 
the floor, and the enameled walls joining 
in some pretty color scheme, either 
china-blue and white, or pale apple- 
green, or dull pink or rose, or cool gray 
or cream color. About it are solid chairs 
of polished wood, rocking-chairs, and 



easy-chairs, and a couch where a tired 
worker may drop down for that short 
rest which so refreshes the weary body; 
hanging book-shelves and a reading- 
table, inviting the worker to make the 
most of the minutes when one must wait 
and watch while the oven does something 
to a turn. There is a picture or two on the 
walls, and a big clock marking the min- 
utes and hours. This kitchen is possible 
to almost every woman who is willing 
to forego a little magnificence or ele- 
gance in her parlor furniture for the 
sake of a real comfort and a more truth- 
ful existence. It is the sort of kitchen 
which, more than any other one influ- 
ence in a house, will tend to preserve the 
unity of the family. The modern steel 
wood-burning or gas range enables one 
to keep one's kitchen so daintily that no 
one's sensibilities could be hurt by 
habitually sitting in it. The varied and 
varicolored and dainty enameled and 
porcelain-ware cooking utensils, now 
manufactured in all shades of blue, 
terra-cotta, red, or gray, make it possible 
to dispense entirely with ancient iron 
and tin ware, with all their offensive 
entailment of disgusting labor, and make 
the range equipment as dainty in appear- 
ance as the service on the tea-table. — Art 
and Architecture. 



Furnishing a Small Flat 

A yoting couple with a small income, 
but reflned tastes and training, are 
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straggling with the problem **how to 
make a home attractive with little 
money" with such success that the 
''plain tale" of their method may be 
helpful to others. 

The sitting-room was carpeted with 
dark green denim at sixteen cents a 
yard, over which was placed a Japanese 
rug, nine by twelve feet, that cost ten 
dollars. The rug was artistic in design 
and coloring, and having much dull 
green in the ground, harmonized with 
&e denim. The furniture was not 
wholly satisfactory, but it was deter- 
mined to make odds and ends serve until 
they could get something really good. 
The husband, who was just out of col- 
lege, had the furniture from his room, 
but it was in the usual condition of the 
college boy's furniture. The oak Morris 
chair was scratched everywhere, and on 
one arm a name and date were boldly 
cut. He bought a solution intended for 
painters' use that removed the varnish 
thoroughly, then rubbed the entire sur- 
face with coarse sandpaper, materially 
reducing the depth of the cutting. A 
box of the prepared "coach-color" that 
can be bought at most of the department 
stores then came into requisition. The 
color selected was malachite-green, and 
when applied to the oak, produced a 
charming effect, which the figured cordu- 
roy cushions with green ground com- 
pleted perfectly. 

A broad, low couch that had been a 
favorite nook in his college room needed 
only a new cover harmonizing with the 
rug to make it ''as good as new." A 
Shaker rocking-chair, that had obviously 
seen better days, emerged from tempo- 
rary seclusion, in a new coat of mahog- 
any stain, to match a handsome mahog- 
any writing-desk belonging to the little 
matron of the establishment, and both 
fell into line with the woodwork of the 
room, which was st^ained a dull red. A 
large combination bookcase and writing- 
desk of antique oak, and two rattan 
chairs of artistic design, completed the 
furnishings, and a number of articles of 
hric-k-brac that were wedding gifts added 
the adornment necessary for the over- 



mantel. The college room had been 
decorated liberally with good etchings, 
engravings, and photographs, and these 
gave the homelike air that only pictures 
can give. 

The tiny back parlor was to serve as a 
sleeping-room, and as it adjoined the 
sitting-room, harmony had to be con- 
sider^, so it also was carpeted with 
green denim, and the somewhat shabby 
white iron bedstead with brass trimmings 
that had done duty in college was con- 
verted into the ' 'newest thing in bedroom 
furniture" by a coat of malachite-green, 
to which the bright brass knobs added 
the last touch of effectiveness. The 
shaving-stand of antique oak was in 
good condition, but the oak dressing- 
case showed signs of wear. Again the 
solvent was used to remove the varnish, 
the surface was sandpapered, the mala- 
chite coach-color applied, and an ex- 
tremely handsome piece of furniture, en 
suite with the bed, was the result. 

All this was the work of short even- 
ings during two weeks, and the young 
housekeeper was equally energetic in 
her re-covering of cushions and adapta- 
tion of draperies. In one case she con- 
verted what had been a dainty evening 
gown of white muslin with lace-edged 
ruffles into window curtains for the din- 
ing-room . The original stock of pictures 
was so large that the addition of a few 
photographs of fine paintings, bought at 
"bargain sales," sufficed toprpvide some 
for every room, and the little fiat has an 
air of refinement and good taste that 
many far more ambitious establishments 
lack. — New York IVihune, 



Lights for the Statue of Our Lady of 

Lourdes 

Mr. C. P. Gray, a local electrician, has 
just completed what is probably the most 
beautiful electrical die^play ever seen in 
a church in the city. It is the illumina- 
tion of the statue of Our Lady of Lourdes 
at the cathedral. As is well known, 
especially among Catholics, Our Ladv 
of Lourdes was an apparition which 
appeared before the child Beruadette 
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Soubirous, about February, 1858, on a 
rock at Lourdes. Since then Lourdes 
has become famous the world over for a 
fountain, the water of which is said to 
possess most wonderful healing quali- 
ties, and the spring was revealed after 
the child had dug into the sand at her 
feet, at the command of the apparition. 
Two magnificent churches have since 
been built near the fountain, which is 
visited by many thousands annually to 
receive the benefit of the water. Many 
miraculous cures are attributed to the 
properties of the water. 

The apparition appeared to the child 
on eighteen different occasions. A statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes stands on the 
left side of the altar at the cathedral. 
The statue is of Italian marble. On its 
head is a magnificently designed brass 



crown studded with tiny incandescent 
bulbs. The roses about the feet of the 
apparition, so the story of Bemardette 
goes, grew out of the rocks in a day, to 
convince the bishop of Lourdes of the 
truth of the child's statement. These 
roses on the statue are made of Austrian 
porcelain, while the leaves are of brass, 
and remarkably natural in appearance. 
Inside each rose is a small bulb, the soft 
rays of which contrast most beautifully 
with the brilliant illumination of the 
circle about the head of the statue, upon 
which is inscribed the words: **I am the 
Immaculate Conception . ' ' The lettering 
is of gilt, and lends additional splendor 
to the brilliancy of the lights. 

The display was designed and executed 
by Mr. I. P. Frink, New York.— BaKt- 
mare American. 
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THE TABLE 

^T'^HE use of doilies on the bare table, an inno- 
vation of the past few years, has much to- 
recommend it. It saves greatly the labor of 
the laundry, and pleases the eye by admit- 
ting to view the beautiful grain of hardwood tables. 
But the carelessness of young children, and even of 
the ordinary housemaid, is apt to mar a highly 
polished surface, while bits of butter, syrup, or gravy 
may make for unrighteousness in the temper of the 
^amm^m^mtmm^mma^^^^ mistress. For the Scratches there is no thorough 

remedy except the services of the cabinet-maker, but 
much may be done to remove the latter annoyance by the use of a cold, weak 
solution of ivory soap, or a thorough wiping with a bit of soft cheese-cloth moistened 
with gasolene. Most furniture polishes have a pungent odor, which renders their 
use disagreeable on a table in active service, though if well rubbed in'after being 
applied, their effect is often excellent. 
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THE DOUilES 

Embroidered table-doilies for daily 
use should have their edges buttonholed 
before doing duty. But as the scalloped 
edges show signs of wear, the hanging 
thi^ads must be clipped off with a pair 
of sharp scissors, with which the laun- 
dress should be supplied. For the un- 
happy possessor of fringed cloths and 
napkins there is no hope, though the day 
of her undoing may be somewhat post- 
poned by carefully hemstitching the 
fringes before they are put in use. 
After washing they may be made pre- 
sentable by a careful brushing with a 
fine root or coarse bristle brush, the 
cloth being laid out on the ironing-board 
to facilitate the work. The scissors will 
be again required to trim the edges to 
evenness, and after the process has been 
repeated a pitifully small number of 
times the mind of the laundress will be 
at peace, for there will be no more fringe 
to care for. Hemming the raw edge 
may now restore quiet to the over- 
burdened family. Doilies with hem- 
stitched borders are always satisfactory, 
but the drawn threads weaken their 
wearing qualities. There seems no 
remedy when the hemstitching gives 
way but the insertion of some sort of 
beading, when, of course, the repaired 
doily no longer matches the rest of the 
set. For fine lace the services of a pro- 
fessional lace-mender will be required, 
unless one rejoices in a particularly deft 
housemaid or mends daintily one's self. 

REPAIRING DAMASK 

The smallest break in table-damask 
should be mended before washing when- 
ever the first ravages appear. There is 
no greater waste than ^at caused by 
neglect of this precaution. A cloth with 
a break of half an inch will sometimes 
be torn its entire length when exposed 
on the clothes-line to a high wind. If 
possible, buy fine linen thread of differ- 
ent sizes for this purpose, using always 
that most in keeping with the quality of 
the linen to be mended, and use as fine 
a needle as the thread will admit of. 
For large rents, match as nearly as pos- 



sible the cloth to be mended, both in 
quality and pattern, searching carefully 
^e bag of old linen pieces, which should 
always be kept at hand. Baste a piece 
of linen on the wrong side of the torn 
cloth, leaving a good margin on all sides 
of the rent. Baste the ragged edges to 
the under piece and draw them together 
with the utmost care, using no knot in 
the end of the thread, and without 
gathering the stuff in the least. For 
this take a darning or running stitch so 
fine that it, can hardly be seen on the 
right side. Weave from side to side as 
regularly as possible until all is neatly 
finished. Trim off all ragged ends, cat- 
stitch the under piece of linen to the 
outer with fine stitches, remove bastings, 
and send to the laundry with an easy 
conscience. Small holes may be darned 
together without the use of the under 
piece. 

STAINS 

Fruit stains should be at once removed 
by placing a bowl under the spot and 
pouring boiling water through the cloth. 
Repeat until quite free from stain, 
emptying the bowl whenever necessary. 
Candle drippings may be absorbed by 
covering them with a piece of blotting 
paper and passing a hot iron over the 
surface. Most wine stains may be 
treated successfully while wet by an 
application of dry salt, though lemon 
juice is sometimes used. To remove 
ink, use milk, if the ink is still wet, but 
if dry, summon all your patience, spread 
the Unen out in the direct rays of the 
sun, cover the spots with salt, and satu- 
rate the salt witii lemon juice. Repeat 
day after day until you are completely 
worn out, when you may find you have 
failed after all; in which case a weak 
solution of oxalic acid may be tried. 
But here, emphatically, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. Oxalic 
acid, aided by the hot sun and repeated 
boilings, will sometimes bleach to a pure 
white pieces which have been embroi- 
dered in colors and made unpresentable 
by fading. Silk embroidery is, how- 
ever, apt to turn an ugly yellow after 
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ON the southern slope of the hill, 
sheltered from the cold north 
wiads in winter, catching every 
white of the pleasant sotithwest 
breezes in anmmer, with a stoat thicket 
of Bcmb-oaka in the foreground, stands 
a little hoase, rather a cottage, indeed, 
than a house at all. The soil, if one 
may dare to use that term in New Eng- 
land, is rook and gravel, offering little 
inducement to vegetation; but in Bum- 
mer the tender bloom of young oak 
leaves and the soft mass of the blue- 
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berries near the ground make a sot an- 
pleasing prospect for the lenient eye. 

The task for him who would win this 
hillside to submission is curiously unlike 
that which greeted Mr. Stevenson in the 
early morning, and at noon sent him 
home to play ttpon the pipe. His was 
the struggle to conquer a luxuriance too 
mighty, ours to stimulate sterility to 
bloom ; and yet our greatest solace for a 
day of seeming failure has been the let- 
ters of that conqueror in Samoa. We 
have made him, indeed, our patron saint, 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE 



is a picture of bim, wtiile 

in the work-and-play room (as we style From the winding road the path 

it), among the rafters, we have burned swings up to the terrace level and the 

into one of the collar-beams a sentence steps at the end of the piazza. The view 

of his for a motto : from the piazza is pleasant. The f ore- 

"Whatever keeps a man in the front garden, ground is agreeably diversified with 

whatever checks wandering fancy and all in- color. Between the nearer bills to the 

or^nate ambition, whatever makes for lounging ^q^q^ ^^ ^^^^^ a glimpse of the distant 

.nH «n„t«nt™«n.,. ™»k«- .n«f, «o enrely tor do- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ Ida beyond the river. To 
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tiie west, np the valley, in late afternoon moves low across the sky, we get in all 
the Nobscot Monntain cnts ofF the ann. the rooms its pleasant warmth ; bnt in 
; The exterior is prim, with its sharp summer deep shadows lie along the 
gable-roof softened at Uie eaves with a second-story windows in midday and 
wide projecting overhang that is carried protect the chambers from the heat, 
all around the house, even across the The walls of the honse are shingled and 
gable-ends. In winter, when the snn stained a Inminons gmy. The cornice 

and the bands around 
the windows are paint- 
ed a warm white. The 
blinds, which we paint- 
ed oarselves, are the 
delightfnl bine-green 
that is seen so often on 
weather-beaten doors 
and blinds on the ocean 
side of old honses in 
Xew Eogland seaport 
towns. 

Theporcb,thatmarkB 
the entrance on the gar- 
den side of the house, 
is English in detail, 
with its verge boards 
and heavy open tim- 
bering and rafter feet. 
This, with the posts 
supporting the piazza 
rail, is cypress, 
warmed with a little 
burnt sienna mixed in 
the oil. 

From the porch we 
enter the hall, which, 
though only nine feet 
across, seems ample, 
for the openiog to the 
living-room is wide and 
has no door; in winter 
hea^ portieres cut off 
the draft, but in sum- 
mer it is left free for 
the air. There is al- 
most no furniture in 
the hall, only an oval 
table for letters and 
gloves, and this, too, 
adds to the feeliog of 
space. 

The woodwork ia 
painted white, with 
a wainscot three feet 
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oomiee at the ceiling. Tlie paper is a 
charming landscape in soft, dull blaes 
' and greens, and is carried np the stairs 
throagh the second-story hall, and np 
again to the work-and-play room above. 
The stairs are broad and easy. The 
treads and the rails, and post caps as 
well, are red birch stained mahogany. 
The effect is happy of this tonch of 
color, with the white paint and the paper 
in a low key. 

The floors are narrow Geoi^a pine, 
slightly darkened and waxed, with mgs 
dull blue in tone. The ceilings of these 
three rooms on the first floor are rongh 
plaster, nntinted. In the slanting light 
of early morning or late afternoon the 
most charming gray and lavender tints 
gather there, and in the fall light of 
noonday each ceiling reflects in tenderer 
tones the colors of its neighboring wails. 
We have been fortnnate in letting into 



the hall jnst enoogh light, the two side 
lights and the little recessed windows on 
the stairs giving a snbdned light throngh 
their thin cartains. 

The living-room to the right of the 
hall also rnns the fnll width of the hoaae, 
and having windows on three sides — to 
the south, to the east, and to the north — 
is always light and cool. The northern 
windows are small, however, to keep ont 
the cold in winter, and since the sammer 
breezes are from the south, we lose 
nothing by this. The living-room is 
fifteen feet wide and twenty feet long, 
but the low ceiling makes it seem larger. 
Here the finish is cypress, staitied dnll 
blae-green, rubbed to a dull finish that 
has a curious bloom like young oak 
leaves. There is a cornice of the same, 
and the walls have been divided into 
panels by stiles of cypress running 
from the chair-rail to the cornice above. 
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The walls are rough plaster, painted 
warm cream above and darker below the 
chair-rail. 

At the north end of the room are the 
bookcases with a wide seat between, the 
seat ends forming ends for the bookcases 
also. The lead^ glass windows are 
casements, which in summer are swung 
wide open. We have made much of 
casements in the house ; they are more 
interesting than double-hung windows, 
and moreover, give the benefit of the 
whole opening. The only trouble is to 
screen them, and that with a little care 
can be managed. 

The rugs are red in general tone, echo- 
ing the crimson of the lower walls, 
wMch the bricks in the wide fireplace 
(which are rough and so hard burned as 
to be almost purplish) further carry out. 
The andirons are wrought iron, copies 
of old Salem pieces. 

The ornaments are few : a Grueby vase, 
a brass lamp picked up in Florence, 
a large Japanese bowl for matches, and 
a Tanagra figure of a dancing woman. 
The pictures are simple: a large photo- 
graph of Notre Dame in Paris, a smaller 
one of the Cathedral at Amiens, a bit of 
Melrose Abbey, Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Lady Hamilton, Botticelli's Flora, two 
engravings from Turner's drawings for 
Rogers's Italy, and a few bits of land- 
scape in oil. The curtains are green 
velours. Here again, as in the hall, fur- 
niture is scarce ; the room is the better 
for it, we think. 

The dining-room, opposite the living- 
room across the hall, is small and cozy. 
Here the finish is white, with a white 
wainscot like the hall and the same cor- 
nice. The paper is green, with a conven- 
tional pattern in Ughter color, but so 
slightly marked as to give the effect in 
mass of a single tone. The fireplace 
has Grueby tiles of charming dull green, 
and the rug in the center is a plain green 
velvet. The curtains are heavy linen, 
printed with dark red roses, and the 
doors, which are of redwood, of a very 
simple design and without moldings, 
carry out the tone of the curtains. The 
pictures are few : photographs of Velas- 



quez's Topers, Van Dyke's King Charles, 
a beautiful photograph of the Elgin mar- 
bles from the east pediment of the Par- 
thenon, two of Fra Angelica's angels, 
and a bit of water-color. 

The mantel serves us as a crystal 
closet, where old lavender china and a 
few pieces from the Dedham pottery 
peep out through the leaded glass doors. 
The western windows are casements and 
are leaded in simple diamonds. We 
have had the brass electric light chande- 
liers colored green, with acid. 

Looking from the living-room through 
to this room, the harmony is pleasant; 
the blue-green woodwork of the living- 
room fades into the blue-green and white 
of the hall, and from that to the green 
and white of the dining-room. 

The second story is finished wholly in 
white, with dark red doors like the first 
floor. The chambers are small, but we 
have partly made up for this by building 
in chests of drawers, with cupboards 
above, so that a dressing-table and a 
chair or two are all the furniture needed 
besides the bed. 

The northern chamber, over the living- 
room, has a red stripe for paper and the 
southern room has green. The floors 
here, too, are narrow Georgia pine, 
waxed. 

The little sewing-room has a wide 
casement window, divided into three 
sashes, and deeply recessed, so as to 
form a convenient shelf for sewing or 
for plants. Here, too, a chest of draw- 
ers has been built in. The paper is a 
delicate blue stripe, with rosebuds, and 
the valanced curtain of linen is fown- 
colored, printed in light blue. 

The bath-room is sheathed half-way to 
the ceiling with North Carolina pine, 
stained a dark blue-green that has the 
effect of seeming cool in summer and 
rich in winter. The walls above the 
wainscot are painted light cream, so that 
the room is not too dark. Directly 
beyond the bath-room, but in the service 
part of the house, is the linen-closet, 
fitted with shelves, hooks, and drawers ; 
and by chance, it has [the luxury of a 
window. 
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The eervice portion of the house is 
wholly in North Carolina pine, finished 
with three heavy coats of varnish. It 
shines, to be sure, bnt then how easily 
it ia kept clean, and the painted walls 
are hardly more trouble. The kitchen 
floor is covered with a heavy linoleum, 



which is jnst what its name implies. 
Here we work, when we feel inclined, at 
our drawing, and here we play. One 
comer is a child's play-room, another is 
a workshop, still anotiier is a card-room 
and smoking-room, and the last comer 
is a delightful place in which to do notit- 
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and a blessing it is to all housekeepers. 
In the kitchen is a dresser for the kitchen 
dishes; the windows are on opposite 
sides, insuring a cross draft, and tiiose 
looking toward the main house are case- 
ments high up in the wall. The china 
closet is well lighted and is fitted with 
glazed cases for dishes, drawers for sil- 
ver and table-linen, shelves and cup- 
boards for bottles, etc. The pantry is 
similar. 
Last of all, the work-aod-play room, 



ing. The room runs to the ridge-pole, 
and between the rafters there is rough 
plaster, tinted with yellow ochre. The 
woodwork is just as the carpenters left 
it. There are seven windows, with dia- 
mond-shaped panes, revealing charming 
bits of view, and at one end is a great 
rough fireplace, which in winter roars 
with good fires. It is here, perhaps, 
that we like most to climb when we are 
tired or busy, or just lazy. It is delight- 
fully furnished with nothing at all. 



AN EARLY AMERICAN POTTERY 



BY WALTER 

A MORE delightfal place to ntm- 
mage would be hard to find. 
One hundred and three years of 
pottery- making was the inheri- 
tance of the long bnilding of rough stone 
fronting the wharf on the Monongahela 
at Morgantown, West Virginia, Three 
generations of potters had to do with 
the belongings of this shop, which, as 
was cQstomary in the days of the trades, 
formed part of the dweliing-hoaae. 

Among the rafters of the shop, thick 
with dust, were cast-off or disnsed tools, 
molds, stamps, and other articles of the 
craft stored in large vessels, while in the 
garret of the honse, in the dark cellars, 
and in the living-rooms, treasured with 
loving care by a descendant of the pot- 
ters, were odd pieces of ware of great 
historical interest. 

8acred from the cario-hnnter for all 
these years, the nooks and comers held 
their dasty treasures that finally came 
forth to tell the story of how the potter 
had won many a struggle by his inven- 
tive skill. 

When the very yonthful eyes of the 
writer first took in this fascinating work- 
room, there were two mnddy kick- 
wheels going, from the center of which 
gray jugs were springing np like mush- 
rooms under the fingers of the potters, 
to be again abased end again raised up 
to regular forms. Later steam was 
harnessed to the wheel, to the detriment 



of those 1^ mascles on which the old 
potter prided himself. Aside from this 
there was little change on the methods 
of past generations. The settings of the 
workroom remain fresh to mind as 
though it were yesterday's visit. Across 
one end of the room extended the heavy 
wedging bench, whereon the clay was 
subject»i to further hard treatment after 
passing tlirough the rude pug-mill down 
stairs. Here the potter slapped the clay, 
sliced it with a wire, clawed out small 
pebbles, slapped it again, and worked it 
into a ball of proper size for the ware 
intended to be made. 

The turned ware was cut from the 
wheel, grasped at the base between two 
curved pieces of wood and transferred 
to the boards, which slid into the ^n^ing 
frame at one side of the room. When 
dry, the interior of the vessel was 
sprayed with slip. 

This slip-tub was another important 
feature. Many a green boy looked down 
its nozzle, while a waggish youth pulled 
the handle, sending out a very active jet 
of soft mud on its mission of disfigure- 
ment. The press in which clay was 
squeezed out through dies to form 
handles must not be overlooked. 

A try-furnace, also useful for heat- 
ing, stood in the center of the room, and 
near by was the potter's bunk, for in the 
old days of the trades a man must stay 
by his work at all seasons. Sundry 
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shelves of cake molds and other tools 
were high up on the wall, and the pot of 
blue paint for marking and otherwise 
decorating the ware was set in a safe 
place. 

To say that the potter's shop was an 
interesting place is to use a mild word. 
It was fascinating, and the youthful 
visitors, not always orderly, were the 
bane of good Greenland Thompson's 
life. Still, the experience was valuable 
to the boys, though few of them dreamed 
of placing such estimate on an acquaint- 
ance with the potter's art. Unfortunate 
the boy who has not hung around the 
village forge, the carpenter's shop, the 
tinner's, the weaver's, for example, 
among the many trades, and caught some 
inkling of the skill of the handicrafts- 
man. He has lost much that would 
become useful to him, as well as a pleas- 
urable memory in after-life. 

In the open air near the workroom 
was the kiln, a dome-like affair of rough 
stone, wherein the finished ware was 
stacked with precision, each piece sepa- 
rated from its neighbor. When the kiln 
was packed and the openings sealed up 
with clay, fire was set to the wood thrust 
into the holes below, and the burning 
began. Just before the firiug was com- 
pleted salt for glazing was thrown into 
the kiln, releasing vast columns of white, 
pungent smoke, which often announced 
to the whole community that the potter 
had finished another lot of ware. 

A few steps from the pottery- shop, 
below a great talus of potsherds, is the 
wharf of the town, where the ware was 
loaded in flatboats to be sent down the 
river. At the street door farmers drove 
up with their wagons, aud drove away 
with crocks and jars to replenish their 
store. There was an early market for 
the wares of Morgan town, and a great 
part of the product of the pottery was 
sent in keelboats and flatboats to various 
points down the Monongahela above 
Pittsburg and into the ** wilderness." 

Thus much for the modern times of 
the pottery. When the raiding Indians 
still occasionally required the attention 
of that brave frontiersman, David Mor- 



gan, and bears, wildcats, and panthers 
were much too common, so that every one 
wanted to live near the fort, there was a 
potter on the present site of Morgantown. 

This pottery was probably the first 
established west of the mountains, and 
arose from the needs of the settlements 
growing around the frontier forts, so 
remote from the sea-coast markets and 
almost without roads and transportation. 
Early in the nineteenth century, domes- 
tic pottery, which had been hauled all 
the way from Baltimore, sold on the 
frontier at three levies a gallon, equiva- 
lent at this day to seventy- two cents. 
This was another inducement to supply 
the demand on the spot. Moreover, the 
extensive deposits of Quaternary clays 
on the terraces of the Monongahela, laid 
down in the great glacial dams, furnish 
abundant and superior material for pot- 
tery-making. 

At what date **Master" Foulk began 
this pioneer pottery in the valley of the 
Monongahela is not known, but it was 
between the permanent settlement of 
Thomas Decker in 1758 and 1785, that 
we have the first definite notice. 

In this year, when James Thompson, 
with his little son, crossed the moun- 
tains from Bel Air, Maryland, and cast 
his lot with the pioneers of the upper 
MonoDgahela, Master Foulk was turning 
out ware for the housewives of the fron- 
tier. There were four houses in Mor- 
gantown when the Thompsons began 
building, and John W. Thompson, beiug 
drawn no doubt like other boys by the 
marvels of the pottery, became Master 
Foulk' s apprentice. 

That Master Foulk knew his trade 
thoroughly may be seen in the superior 
wares of his apprentice; but Foulk' s 
masterpieces form part of the soil of 
Morgantown so far as may be learned. 

Tradition has it that the first ware 
made at Morgantown, not considering 
the rude pottery of the Indians, whose 
shards lie thick in the rich valley, was 
terra-cotta covered with lead glaze. In 
color this ware rauged from yellow to 
orauge, and the forms were such as would 
be useful in those times before glass 
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and china had crossed the AUeghenies, 
as caps and saucers, plates, pitchers, 
teapots, crocks, preserve jars, etc. That 
the tradition is correct, examination of 
the potsherds at the old pottery site 
bears ont. 

The period dating from the time when 
John W. Thompson succeeded to the 
trade of Master Fonlk, and closing about 
1850, was the golden age of the Morgan- 



town pottery. Beginning with the 
orange ware, the inventive genias and 
taste of the late apprentice produced 
glazes that are worthy of all praise. 
Preserve jars, apple-bntter jars, and 
other honsehold ware became things of 
beanty, and the year 1800 fonnd the pot^ 
ter experimenting with dark brown lead 
glaze, black iron or manganese glaze, 
gray "ctiina" glaze, and greenish gray 
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and white glazes, prodacing vessels 
wliicli are interesting and beautifal, as 
one may jndge by those pieces now in 
the National Mnsenm at Washington. 
They show decided artistic merit in the 
glaze and a qnaintness of form that is 
pleasing, and they are well worth the 
stady of modem ceramists. 

One can hardly realize the difQcalties 
that beset the potter on the frontier in 
the early days. His materials for glazes 
were secured only by the greatest exer- 
tion, and their componnding taxed his 
patience. His colors were ground by 
hand on fiat stones. Sheet-lead, taken 
from chests of tea and oxidized over the 
fire in an iron pan, formed the basis of 
his lead glaze, and other materials had 
to be broaght long distances over the 
mountains. 

On every hand there was call for the 
inventive spirit of the potter, and skill 
in handling all sorts of tools and doing 



odd jobs. If a tool was needed, there 
was nothing to do but to make it. 
Brashes of hnman hair served for deco- 
rating the ware, and bits of stick were 
whittled into modeling tools, or objects 
from varions sonrces, if they had the 
proper form, were pressed into service. 
Clay was to be dng and worked in the 
mde mill of the potter's manufacture, 
the masonry kiln was to be laid np, and 
wood hauled end chopped with which to 
bam the ware. 

In the shop abounded evidences of the 
potter as jack-of-all-trades : the wheel, 
the pieces of wood held in the hand for 
forming the vessels, the slip-pump, 
carriers for removing the green ware, 
molds, stamps, and many other things 
that he had made with his own hands. 
In fact, a picture of the resourceful 
handicraftsman's laboratory and work- 
shop in the period of independent trades 
is fall of interest. Also, the products 
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have an individnality that is 
denied to the products of co- 
operative labor, though the lat- 
ter be more in touch with art 
ideas diffcsed at the present 
time. 

Besides these hindrances, 
which did not dannt the man 
of the trade, bat rather height- 
ened his qualities of self-reli- 
ance and his ability to disconnt 
obstacles, there were iDtema- 
tional bickerings that worked 
to his advantage. One woold 
not imagine that the qnarrels 
of nations touched the back- 
woodsman engaged in adjusting 
the frontier, yet it is true. 

The stoppage of interconrse 
between the United States and 
England dnring the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson 
worked hardship npon the grow- 
ing country, as yet depending 
largely upon foreign nations 
for manufactured articles. 
However, the restrictions on 
trade and interconrse of the em- 
bargo act of 1807 paved the way 
for the independent manufac- 
tures in the United States to 
snpply home demand, and mark 
the beginning of that indns- 
trial energy which has led to 
industrial supremacy. At this 
period many small manufac- 
tories were started, like the 
glass factory (1807) of Albert 
Qallatin and the pottery of Al- 
exander Vance at Greensboro, 
Pennsylvania (1809). 

Daring the war of 1812, the 
yellow glazed ware of Greens- 
boro was in good demand, and 
cups and saucers sold for a dol- 
lar the set. It will be seen that 
again the stoppage of commerce 
with England oat off the sup- 
plies of wares of the quality not 
made in America, and stimu- 
lated the small potteries to make 
articles for table use. Previ- 
ously, at Greensboro, the wares 
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made were of the commooer forms for 
domestic ase, snoli as milk pans, pre- 
serve jars, jogs, etc. UnfortaQately, no 
examples of the tableware of 1812 sur- 
vive, bat fragments show a lustrous 
yellow glaze. 

The Morgantown pottery continued to 
prodace lead-glaze earthenware up to 
1840, when salt-glaze stoneware came 
in. 

Lead-glaze wares went into dianse on 
account of a belief that ench glazes are 
unwholesome, which is tme. It was 
observed, also, that the preparation and 
firing of lead glazes had a bad effect on 
the health of the potter. 

With the disappearance of the ware 
having a lustrous glaze there ended a 
most interesting period of the pottery at 
Moi^ntown. The traditions and train- 



ing that had given form and character to 
the art during more than fifty -five years, 
and produced results that were com- 
mendable, could not survive the intro- 
duction of heavy, unresponsive material 
like stoneware, which even Wedgwood 
could not whip into grace. The clays 
for stoneware are selected in order to 
secure a proportion of infusible and fusi- 
ble elements allowing of the high heat 
necessary to glaze with salt without 
cansing the ware to melt. It is said that 
in 1690 two Nnrembergers, named Elers, 
brought the art of salt glazing to Staf- 
fordshire. It is probable that ^e first 
salt glaze made in this country was at 
Marcus Hook, New Jersey. A fusible 
clay from Albany, New York, was used 
for slipping the interior of the ware, and 
cobalt blue was the only color used for 
decoration on account of the 
great heat of the kiln. 

On the close of the first period 
of the Morgantown pottery, and 
the death of the aged potter, 
John W. Thompson, following 
a few years after, his son , 
Greenland Thompson, took 
charge of the work. 

Greenland Thompson was a 
well-informed man, but of sin- 
gularly retiring disposition. In 
his way he strove to keep up the 
traditions of the potters who had 
preceded him, and his tempera- 
ment was artistic and apprecia- 
tive. Without the handicap of 
stoneware, helmight have made 
his mark in the world of ceram- 
ics. The idea which he carried 
out with some success was the 
application of natural forms in 
relief to the exterior of vessels. 
The specimens of his work in 
the national collection consist of 
a small cream-pitcher with or- 
namentation of rose stems, 
leaves, and buds, a flower-vase 
covered with impressions from 
the shell of the firazil nut, and 
a similar vase with pine cones, 
all of heavy ware, glazed with 
salt. More pretentious pieces 
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were made by this potter, as flower-vaseB 
for gardens, the holder decorated with 
relief floral desigas, the base represent- 
iDg rounded river pebbles, or cylinders 
imitating tree trunks with vines clinging 
to them. 

Vases of this character were not made 
for sale, bnt may be considered as the 
pastime of the potter, and weie intended 
as presents for friends. A small trade 
was, however, carried on in children's 
banks, pipes, fat-lamps, etc., bnt the 
standard products of the pottery were 
crooks, jars, jags, and other desiderata 



for the hoQsewife. One of the most 
interesting specimens of early salt-glaze 
ware of Morgantown is a jar, beu-ing 
the following brush-work iuseription in 
cobalt bine: "Home manufacture. Id- 
depeudence. High tariff. William 
Crihfleld. August, 1844." The best 
piece of salt-glaze stoneware coming to 
the notice of the writer was tarned by 
Alexander Boughner at Greensboro, 
Pennsylvania, in 1850. 

The work of Greenland Thompson was 
not appreciated at its value, and was 
scarcely known outside of Morgantown. 
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In consequence, there are very few ex- 
amples in existence, those pieces escap- 
ing destruction bein^ lost in the limbo 
of *'old things" wnich exists in or 
around every human habitation. 

On the death of Greenland Thompson, 
in 1890, the pottery at Morgantown 
ceased operation. Through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Dorcas Haymond, the sur- 
viving member of John W. Thompson's 
family, the collection illustrating the 
history of the pottery since 1785 was 



placed in the United States National 
Museum at Washington, where it has 
lately been put on exhibition in the same 
case with the Bookwood ware. 

From Mrs. Haymond the traditions of 
the pottery and the settlement of Mor- 
gantown were gathered. The writer 
confesses that one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of his experience was in rummaging 
through this early workshop, gathering 
together the tools and appliances of the 
potters of the past time. 



The Paintings of Gari cMelchers 



BY HARRIET MONROE 



MB. GABI MELCHEBS is one 
of a small coterie of Parisian- 
American painters who have 
carried everything before them 
at foreign exhibitions and won all acces- 
sible honors. Perhaps no one of all 
our younger countrymen living abroad 
has a longer list of medals and decora- 
tions to his credit, or has pictures more 
advantageously placed in public muse- 
ums. Yet it is scarcely more than forty 
years since he was bom, in Detroit, of a 
parentage more or less remotely Teu- 
tonic, and probably little more than 
twenty since he was a student at the 
Beaux-Arts and in the studios of Le- 
febvre and Boulanger. For years there- 
after his work was done in Holland, 
where he studied the peasants, and de- 
veloped his forceful style and proficient 
technique, going down to Paris with the 
rest of the artistic world at certain sea- 
sons. It is only of late that he has 
returned to his own country and painted 
the more sophisticated American types. 
In the Art Institute of Chicago we 
have the first evidence of his renewal of 
citizenship. Here one of the large gal- 
leries is devoted to a collection of twenty- 
eight of his pictures, about half being 
portraits of Americans, and the other 
half pictures of foreign subjects, chiefly 
Dutch. Thus the exhibition is fairly 



representative, giving us the various 
sides of his art, and offering evidence of 
his first deep plunge into the career of a 
portrait-painter; for although he has 
always painted portraits now and then, 
I think he has never hitherto devoted an 
entire season to them, nor exhibited so 
many. 

And now that we have this painter 
fairly before us, what is his form and 
compass t American criticism is too 
ready to go to extremes, to praise ex- 
travagantly or condemn rashly. We 
expect a man to be a Bembrandt, and 
either place him among the masters, or 
abuse him because he does not reach 
their level. Very few men in any age 
are painters or anything else by the 
divine right of all-conquering genius. 
America may be proud of her record in 
having given the world one such master 
in Whistler; and in Sargent she has a 
spirit wonderfully brave and agile, who 
makes a knightly dash for a place 
among the pre-eminent portrait-painters. 
Whether any of her younger aspirants 
may be received among the chosen, time 
alone can decide. 

Without attempting to forestall the 
verdict of time, I should say that Mr. 
Melchers is a painter more by inclina- 
tion than by instinct. He loves, his art^ 
he chooses it; he has learned his tech- 
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oiqae thoronghly, and acquired a broad 
and expresBive style whiwi rarely fails 
him. Also, he loves his subject, enters 
sympatbetically Into the emotion of the 
moment. Id his best portraits one can 



deliberate, like Tennyson, rather than 
spontaneoQS, like Bums. 

It follows that he makes more mis- 
takes than the man with whom his art 
is an instinct. Boms might be careless, 
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see that he became a friend of the man, 
that he understood his character, and 
sympathized with the trend of it. And 



but he coald not sing a false note; Mr. 
Melchers is always carefnl , but he strikes 
false notes and insists npon them. Of 



he can even explore the bine depths of a course it would be possible to make a 

child's eyes, and give ns the wonder at picture of a lady in a cold gray skirt and 

the bottom of them. Bnt the qualities a bright red jacket; the painter's magic 

which make the success of these pietnres coald soften the tones into a harmony 

are premeditation, study, taste, sym- even here. Bnt Mr. Melchers, in his 

pathy — qualities of the intellect. He is "Portrait of Miss Kendall," does not 
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seem to see that any magic is uecessary ; 
he gives ns the nncompromisiDg faet, as 
literally as joarnaliBm, and we feel a 
sense of dis- 



Dntch figures are appropriately in the 
evening of life. Id "Little Constance" 
the pinks and whites are delicately sng- 
gestive of 



comfort and the adorable 

dissent. The child whose 

harsh com- solemnly in- 

bination of nocent bine 

red, salmon, eyes search 

andblue to the bot- 

against viv- torn of onr 

idly colored m-etenses. 

foliage in This beanti- 

"Little Red ful picture 

Biding- is all in the 

hood" has treble, like 

the air of a a soprano 

challenge, song; there 

bnt itisa isnoat- 

challenge tempt at a 

which the chord whose 

eye rejects. richer har- 

1 1 is as mony m^ht 

though the yet be less 

painter re- expressive 

membered of child- 

tbe poet's hood. In 

advice, "Be some of the 

bold, be portraits of 

bold!" bnt men he 

forgot the achieves 

important these deeper 

climax, "Be chords of 

not too color, bnt 

bold ! ' ' ThoB women seem 

in some of tobafflehim, 

these pic- with their 

tnres the oom^ina- 

color fails tions of 

to convince, bright and 

seems amed. dark. He 

leyof whose cannot get 

meaning the rid of their 

painterhim- fashionable 

self is not exceaseH, be 

sure. PORTRAIT OF HOKOKfii PALMER, iGQ. the mastcr 

In"Sainte of their in- 
Gndole" the toach is more sore, the expressive contrasts. In short, color 
scheme of violets and greens lit by is still something of a mystery to him ; 
flashes of just the right bine is more he gives one the impression of thinking 
knowingly handled. "Vespers" also a great deal abont it, and often to a very 
harmonizes many colors in its soft pnr- happy end ; bnt not of thinking in it as 
pie glow, and the fonr admirable old a bird thinks in song — a miracle, in- 
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deed, which few men, living or c 
have beeo bom to achieve. 

It must be nnderstood that Mr. 
ohers's art 
deserves 
theootnpli- 
ment of 
jadgmeDt 
by the 
highest 
ataadards. 
He is no 
second- 
rate paint- 
er, aiming 
at a com- 
monplace 
BQCcess, 
bat one of 
the heroes 
who have 
p lanted 
oar flag on 
the foreign 
breast- 
works and 
won world- 
wide rec- 
ognition 
for Amer- 
ican art. 
He wonld 
not wish to 
be praised 
for less 
than his 
best, to be 
jadged by 
anything 
lower than 
his ideals. 
He studies 
life qniet- 
ly, disin- 
terestedly, 
and paints 
it temper- 
ately in a 
cold light. The great dramas, the mo- 
ments of action and passion, the inex. 



the daii Dntoh peasants, and presents the 
forthright honesty of their movement 
along the beaten ways of life, as in ' 'The 
Bride," 
now in 
Chicago ;or 
"Married," 
shown this 
year in 
Pittsburg, 
a pietnre 
saggeflt- 
ing, in the 
forward 
march of 
itfl heavy 
pair, the 
a n c n - 
scions 
bravery of 
yonth in 
carrying 
on the bar- 
dens of the 
world; or 
"The Ser- 
mon," ex- 
hibited a 
few years 
ago and 
now owned 
in Chicago, 
a beaatifai 
p i ctnre 
which in- 
terprets 
lovingly 
the pa- 
tience and 
pathos of 
simple, la- 
borions 
pe ople. 
When it 
comes to 
the inter- 
pretation 
of on r 
more vivid and alert and self-consoions 
American life, he chooses its qaieter aa- 
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plicable tragedies of character, are not peots, and sncceeds best with gentle and 
for him. He sees rather the more rest- benign types. He does not try as Sar- 
fnl motives of simpler people. He loves gent wonld to reveal the hidden secrets 
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of character, to be truer than life itself 
to the central motive. But he gives 
with deep sympathy the every-day aspect 
of a serene and noble character — its re- 
pose, its firmness, its poise. 

In the * Tortrait of Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, Esq.," who called himself ''Ik Mar- 
vel" in his youth, we have, for example, 
the accumulated benignity of a long life 
— a life full of sweetness, grace, and wis- 
dom, and tempered by humor and char- 
ity. I know of nothing finer from Mr. 
Melchers's hand than this very adequate 
expression of a beautiful old age; and 
he has not complicated his idea with 
irrelevant colors or over- emphasis of 
details. Another fine expression of gen- 
tleness and dignity is the ''Portrait of 
David Jones, Esq.," also in the Chicago 
exhibition. Here we have an American 
business man, capable, although a Chi- 
oagoan, of repose and sweet serenity; 
and again the painter gives us a simple 
and direct expression of a modest and 
forceful character. 

Some of Mr. Melchers's most notable 
successes have been in the portrayal of 
children. Who does not remember the 
baby in the picture which the French 
government has hung in the Luxem- 
bourg — that dull little Dutch baby, with 
unfatiiomable blue eyes, which ask us 
forever the unanswerable question f 
This picture is a modem version of 
motherhood, yet its simplicity and lack 
of sentimentality are worthy of those 
primitive Dutch masters from whose art 
some of Mr. Melchers's pictures have 
the air of being descended. There is 
more than a trace of Memling's blood in 
this modem American, and it is in the 
Luxembourg * 'Mother and Child" that 
we have the best evidence of this remote 
relationship. This picture is a mosaic 
of many colors, but the result is a har- 
mony, not a medley, as in some of 
those shown in Chicago. The "Young 
Mother," in the Art Institute, may have 
been painted from the same model, but 
the picture lacks the warmth and divine 
completeness of the other. "Sainte 



Gudule," also, is almost a triumph. 
What is it in some of these pictures 
which stops them just short of their 
goal, which makes them essays and 
transcripts and details, instead of 
rounded and completed wholes f It 
baffles one sometimes that this painter, 
who goes so far, who has so much charm 
and sympathy, and such control of his 
technique, does not go a little farther, 
strike a little deeper, and give great pic- 
tures to the fastidious futiu*e. Is it tiiat 
he has lived too easily, won too many 
triumphs in youth, known too little 
struggle and sorrow f Is he one of those 
who hold aloof from life that they may 
dedicate themselves without reserve to 
art, and thus miss the finest raptures of 
the fickle goddess, who Ukes not a too 
exclusive devotion f 

We are to be congratulated that a 
painter of such ability and such promise 
has begun to study his own people. And 
perhaps it proves a certain persistence 
in our national character that this man, 
of German ancestry and cosmopolitan 
training, yet paints unmistakably Ameri- 
can portraits. In these pictures of our 
friends and neighbors there is no remi- 
niscence of the Dutch peasants who 
might almost have become the habit of 
a lifetime. There is nothing fixed and 
changeless in Mr. Melchers's tempera- 
ment. Jules Dupr6 said, in his old age : 
"You think that I have learned my 
profession f Ah, my friend, if I had 
nothing more to learn, I could paint no 
more." 

And so this young American is still 
learning, is not yet at the height of 
his endeavor, the end of his journey. 
With some men of forty, one may safely 
cast up the account. But he would be a 
bold critic who should take Mr. Mel- 
chers's final measure to-day. There is 
so much more in him than he has yet 
given us, that one might be tempted to 
wish him a few fierce storms and peril- 
ous nights, if only these would reveal 
to him the power of his own will and 
the reach of his 0¥m art. 



ADMIRAL SCHLEY AT HOME 

BY GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM 
AMOdated Pres Oorrespondent on the Brooklyn during the Spanish-American War 



WHEN a man has served his 
eonntry for forty-five con- 
tinuous years in duties in 
which he has had to risk his 
life many times, and when it is consid- 
ered that of those forty-five years he has 
been at sea at least two-thirds of the 
time, it is safe to assume that he has 
had little leisure for home-building. 
And yet, Bear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, the hero of the battle of Santi- 
ago, is as dear a lover of home and fam- 
ily as any citizen of these United States, 
wiio, by continual residence in one set- 
tled place on terra firma, has been able 
to surround himself with the luxuries 
and comforts which make a home. 

Perhaps it would give a fiavor to such a 
narrative as this U it were said that 
Admiral Schley's home has been the 
quarter-deck or the cabin of a United 
States' war-ship. But that is not true. 
He has doubtless enjoyed his long 
cruises, and he is a man who enjoys, if 
he does not court, danger, and he is a 
lover of activity. But withal, he loves 
such home life as in the brief periods 
ashore he has been able to enjoy, and 
his devotion to his wife, his two sons, 
and his daughter is as deep-seated as 
are the many other traits of his character 
so admired by the American people. 

Now upon the retired list of tiie navy, 
having completed a service of great 
credit, even of renown, he will un- 
doubtedly devote himself to the com- 
pletion of a home in which to spend the 
remainder of his honored days. And it 
will be as much of a pleasure and treas- 
ure to him as has been the gradual 
building which he has been carrying out 
for years. 

Every man, no matter what his con- 
dition of life may be, has a pet theory, 
perhaps somewhat nebulous, of what his 
ideal home should be, and undoubtedly 



the more active the life a man leads, the 
more he dreams of and pictures that 
home and home life which are to be his 
when the battle and strife are over. 
Ever in the midst of the strenuous life 
of active service he has led, Admiral 
Schley has been gathering material for 
a home, and when he once sits do¥nii, 
surrounded by his lares et penates, there 
will be few more delightful homes or 
more cordial hosts. 

1 have seen him in the darkness of the 
night on the bridge of his warship, 
straining his eyes for the expected tor- 
pedo attack, which, if successful, would 
in all probability mean no consummation 
of the dream of home to him. I have 
stood by his side in the heat of battle, 
when among excited men he was the 
cool one, and wondered whether he was 
giving a thought to those at his fireside 
in the States. And then I have seen him 
in his cabin, carefully laying aside this 
little memento, or that little treasure, to 
send home to his wife or his childreD, 
for the adornment of whatf — why, nat- 
urally, their home« 

Since Schley entered the navy, in 1856, 
he has been practically homeless, so far 
as a permanent domicile is concerned. 
He was bom in a modest country home, 
a few miles outside of Fredericksburg, 
Maryland. He was married, in 1863, 
to Miss Nanny Franklin, the daughter 
of a prosperous merchant in Annapolis, 
and his wife, although a girl of great 
accomplishments and reno^med beauty, 
was never fond of society or social func- 
tions, and devoted most of her time |to 
the encouraging and aiding of her hus- 
band in his advancement. 

To obtain this advancement he was 
compelled, naturally, to apply for and 
be in almost continual servica, and 
but for a short stay in Annapolis, 
he was almost continuously jumping 
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from one post of sea duty to an- 
other, accompanied, whenever possible, 
by Mrs. Schley. For the earlier pe- 
riod, therefore, of his married life, it 
may be really said that his home was 
the sea. After he had put himself 
into great prominence by such episodes 
as subduing four hundred riotous China- 
men on one of the Chincha Islands; 
landing a force of marines, and taking 
possession of the custom house in San 
Salvador; landing marines in Korea, and 
thrashing the natives; punishing pirates 
on the west coast of Africa; rescuing 
Greeley from the perils of the Arctic 
Sea ; conveying the remains of Ericsson, 
the inventor of the Monitor, to his native 
Sweden ; and protecting the flag in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, he wad appointed 
to a position at the head of the light- 
house board in Washington, and he 
made his home for a few years there. 
He did not begin home-building there, 
however, for he had still some years to 
serve, and he desired active service. 
With Mrs. Schley and his family he 
occupied apartments of quite a preten- 
tious order, but having bohemian charac- 
teristics about them that made every 
visitor feel at once at home and wish 
that a second visit might be made at a 
very early opportunity. His home pres- 
ence was delightful, and when he 
grasped your hand to bid you welcome, 
it was in that persuasive manner that 
made you feel that he was drawing you 
into the home to be at least for a time a 
close member of the family corporation. 
But even from this forerunning taste 
of what a home on shore really might be, 
he was dragged, with almost unseemly 
haste, by the announcement of pending 
war witn Spain. For six months his 
home was the little cabin of the cruiser 
Brooklyn, and his daily promenade the 
quarter-deck of that ship. Every reader 
of this magazine knows of his heroism, 
his devotion to his country, and his 
splendid qualities of leadership, as dis- 
played from that steel home on the sea. 
Perhaps it would interest those who 
know of, or who have seen, the ship's 
cabin in peace, with its beautiful ma- 



hogany trimmings, the elaborate rugs 
and hangings, to know just how the 
temporary home of this home-lover 
looked. The mahogany linings and 
decorations were ripped out, and in 
their place were the lead<colored bul- 
warks and the steel-plate lining. The 
rugs and the portieres were gone. The 
litUe silk curtains at the port-holes 
were missing, and in their places were 
rope nettings to keep the splinters from 
flying, and steel covers to keep shells 
from entering. The only bit of furni- 
ture left in the big cabin was the round 
table and a couple of chairs. The 
breeches of two big five-inch guns swung 
into this cabin, and in the little cabin 
adjoining, sometimes used as a sort of 
second drawing-room, the breeches of 
two six-pounders rested. And when 
a battle-call was sounded, barefooted, 
shirtless men would stream into the 
cabins and take possession of these 
guns, the ammunition carriages would 
roll in the heavy shells and ammunition 
cases, and the admiral's home would be 
converted into a veritable pandemonium. 
Just off one side of this general recep- 
tion-room, which in times of peace is 
undoubtedly very attractive and pretty, 
was the one little spot which had some 
semblance of the real terra firma home. 
Here was the little brass bedstead, with 
snowy white linen and coverlet, a skin 
rug on the floor, a cheval glass and 
dresser in mahogany, and separated 
from this room by an attractive portiere, 
a perfectly appointed little bathroom. 

Beside the bed in the admiral's private 
cabin stood a tiny table, and here and 
on the dresser and walls were the sou- 
venirs of his home and family; photo- 
graphs of his wife and children, of his 
daughter's country place, where they 
had all spent so many delightful hours ; 
a few choice books^ — for the admiral is a 
constant reader and a fine linguist, so 
that literature of various countries was 
continually at hand — and a few little 
treasures, such as are always deemed 
necessary to man's comfort and happi- 
ness by the women who love him. 

It was in the big cabin where the 
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Rdmiral dined, and here in solitary state, 
with the grim implements of war snr- 
roanding him, and alone, as naval eti- 
qaette demands, unless some offlcers 
&om another ship and of eqnal rank 
Bhonld oome aboard, his personal ser- 
vants waited apon him. 

I saw him jnst before he started for 
the idontfa American station after the 
war, and his qnarters on the omiser 
Chicago were certainly mnch pleasanter 
than those he had had during the war 
aboard the Brooklyn. The cabin was 
prettily adorned, very mnch as a draw- 
ing-room wonld have been in a small 
private house, except that it was arranged 
BO as to be ased both as a dining-room and 
a drawing-room. The woodwork was in 
carved maht^any; the bedroom and 
bathroom were in white enamel. The 
eashioned settles in the bedroom were in 
light bluevelonrs, and those in the maht^- 
any cabin in a deep, warm red. Beantifnl 
rags, handsome pictures, and rich hang- 
ings made it cozy and homelike. There 



were no guns in this cabin, and electric 
lights, veiled in soft-colored silks, shed 
a soft radiance over the compartments. 
There were electric fans to mt^e it toler- 
able in the southern climate to which he 
was going, and every modem appliance 
in the store- rooms and galleys. 

From all this the admiral has retomed. 
Last summer he spent with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. G. M. Stuart Wortley, at 
Sangataok, Connecticut, in a delightfnl 
cottage looking out over the Sound; and 
if anjrthing were needed to demonstrate 
that this man, adored by the people, is 
a home-lover, it wonld be to see him on 
the porch or on the lawn of this house, 
playing with his little grandson, or in 
the drawing-room on a rainy day, con- 
tentedly enjoying a book. 

It may be said that Mrs. Wortley' s 
cottage is, up to this time, the admiral's 
only real home since the delightful boy- 
hood days spent in the old homestead 
near Fredericksburg. Yet, as 1 have 
before said, in all the days that have 
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intervened, he has naturally accnmnlated 
the things that will make his house the 
house beautiful, for, build as we may, 
pay as we will for decorations and deco- 
rators, that home only is complete which 
has within it the things which mark the 
passage of years, and especially the 
successes which we have made. And in 
the latter, Admiral Schley is especially 



rich, for the list includes swords of 
honor, medals galore, watches from ad- 
miring constituencies, souvenirs of his 
many battles, photographs, paintin'/s 
and engravings of notable events in liis 
notable career, and book after book 
of priceless letters of commendation 
from citizens, states, and municipal- 
ities. 



THE ARCHITECT IN FICTION 

BY A. E. STREET 



THE public, as represented by the 
writers who cater for it, declines 
to take architects at their own 
valuation. This may be due in 
part to that honorable backwardness in 
the parade of their virtues which distin- 
guishes the upper orders of the craft. 
It is the weaker brethren who fill the eye 
and come naturally to be accepted as 
representative of their betters; but the 
truth is that vice has an attractiveness 
which is denied to mere humdrum well- 
doing, and appeals irresistibly to the 
love of the picturesque in the man of 
letters. 

The time-honored figure of Pecksniff is 
a case in point. As complete an artist in 
his own line as Michael Angelo or Count 
Fosco, the most strait-lac^ among us 
feels the charm of his personality, and 
would not have it abated by a jot; our 
only regret is that we have to share his 
reflected infamy with the land-survey- 
ors, for, though it is true that his brass- 
plate bore nothing but the simple words 
* 'Pecksniff, Architect," his cards, as 
Dickens tells us, had the added legend, 
''and Land-surveyor," and the moral 
obliquities which are so dear to us be- 
long to them equally with ourselves. 

Pecksniff, as every one will remember, 
confined himself strictly to the develop- 
ment of one side of architectural craft; 
of architecture as a mere business he 
recked nothing, and he would have 
known exactly how to regard those who 
debate the futile question whether it is a 
profession or an art. He would have 



pitied even more than he contemned 
them. His bitterest enemy could not 
have called him a professional man 
unless it was because he made profes- 
sions which he did not carry out. He 
kept no ghost to take the burden of work 
off his shoulders; he had never even 
stooped to undertake any so far as was 
known, but in the exploitation of pupils 
even to so small a detail as the absorp- 
tion of all silver-mounted instruments, 
in the sympathetic recognition of the 
inexhaustible possibilities of Salisbury 
Cathedral, in the minute portrayal of 
which building a long succession of 
young gentlemen had spent years 
of fruitful pupilage, in these respects he 
was greatness itself. His scope was 
narrow, however, and to this extent 
Dickens was merciful ; he left the larger 
part of the architectural field untouched. 
So far as he was concerned, architects in 
their other relations might have been 
immaculate, but if the public wanted 
undeceiving on this point, others have 
been very ready to do it. 

Daudet, for instance, in "L'lmmor- 
tel," gives us quite a different type. 
This is the young man of fashion, the 
boulevardier Paul Astier, whose notori- 
ous indifference and idleness at the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts did not prevent his dis- 
playing skill, sympathy, and imagination 
in his work. His ghost was a certain 
sculptor who was rich in all that Astier 
wanted, and Astier wanted much. He 
was in fact a cold, calculating miscreant 
and an architect. Fatal conjunction! 
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Then there is, of course, the Restoration 
fiend, for whom the brilliant M. Anatole 
France is responsible. M. Qnatrebarbe, 
''diocesan architect, pnpil of VioUet-le- 
Dnc,'' the victim of many a barbed shaft 
at the hands of his creator, is the 
offender. To him enters a certain 
Baron, who puts into his hands the res- 
toration of his castle, a building marked 
at once by dignity and charm, and only 
asking to be preserved from further 
decay. M. Qnatrebarbe ''took out all 
the old stones, and replaced them by 
new." This is an unkind cut, but per- 
haps M. France knows Pierrefonds. 

The catalogue of crime might be pro- 
longed inde&iitely. The jaded profes- 
sional man in one of those rare moments 
when the old Adam is too strong for him 
picks up a casual novel from tiiQ table, 
and a minute later his cheek is smarting 
under the lash. The clever author of 
"John-a-Dreams,** for instance, a propos 
de bottes, provides one of these little 
surprises. Here is the passage. "The 
loving work and prayer of genera- 
tions had been put into the cathe- 
dral which furnished the model. The 
copy had been done in a hurry. The 
arcnitect had made money; the con- 
tractor had made a good deal of money. 
The work had been scamped." Your 
architect is a shady fellow and his pec- 
cadillos are legion, but it is not quite 
clear of what crime Mr. Sturgis accuses 
him. His task had been to boil down a 
Continental cathedral into a cheap town 
church. To have undertaken the solu- 
tion of this problem at all show^ that he 
was not a man to strain at gnats. If the 
"copy was done in a hurry," it was no 
doubt because the client, as his manner 
is, wanted to eliminate time. If he 
made money — well! even architects, 
perhaps mistakenly, think it necessary 
to support life. If collusion witii the 
contractor is suggested, it may chari- 
tably be ascribed to brain exhaustion. 
Disraeli suggested that an architect 
wanted shootmg occasionally, and death 
is indeed better than vilification. Kill 
us; but spare, oh spare, our characters! 

In one book only so far as the present 



writer knows does an author show us an 
architect's sunny as well as his shady 
side. This is Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
delightful "A Laodicean." The hero, 
George Somerset, for an architect is 
actually cast for the part of jeune premier ^ 
is a student of a somewhat dilettante 
type. We find him sketching and meas- 
uring the half -ruined castle of a young 
and attractive heiress, and growing 
every day more engrossed in his double 
pursuit. The lady is ambitious of re- 
building the ruined wing of the castle, 
and has informally confided the work to 
the local man, a Mr. Havill, who com- 
bines architecture with other kindred 
pursuits. Havill meets Somerset at 
lunch, and some excellent fooling en- 
sues. Havill' s ignorance of dates and 
styles lands him in morasses into which 
Somerset is cruel enough to thrust him 
deeper. The lady, who has been much 
impressed by the latter' s erudition, begs 
him to undertake the work himself. 
Professional etiquette forbids, but he 
suggests a competition between Havill 
and himself, to be decided by three 
assessors nominated by the Council of 
the Boyal Institute of British Architects 
from iheir body. The lady finds the 
plan delightful, and the rivals buckle to 
their work. Havill feels that the battle 
is lost before it is begun, and is advised 
by the villain of the piece to consult 
Somerset's plans, which is not difficult, 
as they are in an office in the castle. 
Havill yields, sees the masterliness of 
Somerset's conception, applauds, and 
makes it his own. The plans are sent 
in, and the assessors, wily as the serpent 
or innocent as the dove, declare them- 
selves unable to separate the competi- 
tors. "The plans are singularly equal 
and singularly good." Singularly in- 
deed! I^ter on, when Somerset, who 
has completed a considerable part of the 
work, retires and is succeeded by Havill, 
the latter is not incommoded in the 
least by having to reconcile Somerset's 
plan with his own. The competition by 
many men is relegated to the obscurity 
of their pet Inferno, and in such an 
instance would deserve its fate. 
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Born 1815; Dibd 1875 

BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
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IN France this artist is called ' 'Millet 
de Barbizon." In America we dis- 
tinguish him by the title ' 'Millet of 
the Angelus. " It is quite probable, 
however, that his best known picture is 
not the finest work of his life. ''The 
School of Barbizon," a term familiar to 
all, shares with the other appellation, 
"The School of 1830,'' the right to dis- 
tinguish a group of painters which cre- 
ated a revolution in the art of France. 
Barbizon is the name of a village on the 
borders of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
about two hours by rail to the south of 
Paris, where some of these artists lived 
in quiet communion with a very beauti- 
ful and unspoiled stretch of Mother 
Earth, and painted pictures of the land- 
scape, or of the simple peasants tilling 
the soil thereabouts. The fresh minds 
of these men evolved a rugged art which 
was not of the sort then in vogue. They 
overthrew formalism in a lai^e measure, 
and despised the soulless polish of the 
then accepted school. 

In 1830, Diaz was twenty-three years 
old; Troyon was twenl^; Rousseau was 
eighteen; Jules Dupre was eighteen; 
Millet was fifteen; Daubigny was thir- 
teen. None of these talented men, who 
exerted such an infiuenee, had the pecu- 
liarities of temperament and genius 
which made Millet the most marked of 
the coterie. 

All French artists admit that the Eng- 
lishman, Constable (1776-1836]— a very 
original man who practiced his land- 
scape art for a term of years in France — 
was the father of the Barbizon school. 
An old-fashioned historian, Spooner, 
says of him, "His pictures are in a very 
peculiar style, and must be considered 
as the production of an eccentric artist, 
who rejected all the usages of the best 
masters.'' Thus must original genius 
forever fight for the right to ignore the 
traditions of the respectables, and thus 



will respectability forever be the enemy 
of spontaneity. It was the entrenched 
army of "respectables" which fought 
Millet and the others of his ilk at the 
annual salon for many years. His art 
was counted unworthy because it had not 
on that wedding garment suited to the 
formalities of tiie aristocratic home of 
art. It is an old story, this one of the 
chaining of Genius to the car of Good 
Form ; one that has been told over and 
over since Egypt first began to give us 
history. 

Constable was never quite appreciated 
in his own country, but the wide-awake 
youth of France quickly saw his genius 
and commenced to follow his lead, which 
eventually produced the movement we 
are considering. Constable painted real 
light and its reflections, real air and the 
wind that its movement made. The 
respectable classicists thought nothing 
of all this, but strove only to draw beau- 
tiful forms and reduce nature to refined 
proportions. These artificialists were 
noble artists, but they never by any 
chance let themselves out. Everything 
must be ruleful or else it could not be 
admitted to the select circle of what they 
called "art." 

The expression "School of 1830" finds 
its raisan d'etre in the revolution of that 
date which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of IVance, and opened uie move- 
ment towards the advancement of the 
middle classes to a position which made 
them the patrons of art, instead of the 
aristocrats exclusively, who demanded 
the orderly classics already spoken of. 
But the change was slow, as it usually 
is in all tiiat pertains to art, so that for 
a long time the best pupil of David, 
Ingres, ruled the salon with an unyield- 
ing severity which admitted no art 
but "the art." Landscape-painting was 
considered as unworthy, and pictures of 
ordinary domestic life {genre painting) 
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were held in contempt. One of these 
orderly artists wrote to his fellow-classi- 
cists, ^ 'These men actually paint as their 
fancy dictates.'' 

In 1824 Constable and Bonington, 
with other English landscape-painters, 
held an important exhibition in Paris, 
and stirred np much discussion and 
opposition. This was the entering 
wedge, and it needed an invasion of 
foreigners to break through the hard 
crust of the established usage and let in 
a little of the water of life. Decamps 
(1803-1860) felt the freshness, as he was 
a man of great ability who had little 
feeling for the beautiful hardness of 
Ingres and his clique, who reduced 
people and costumes to the texture of 
carved ivory, and attitudes to the pose of 
Greek statues. Decamps was a painter 
of light for the sake of light itself. He 
had the sense of grace, but not of for- 
malism. He fought a long time for his 
rights, but at last surrendered to Ingres 
and attempted to make classical pictures 
with the result that he lived to detest 
his 0¥m painting and died a soured man. 
He was not without honors either, be- 
cause his talent was great. He once said 
to Millet, who was tranquilly enjoying 
his poverty and his liberty down in the 
village of Barbizon far from the tur- 
moil, *'How lucky you are. Millet; you 
can do just as you please." 

These were the conditions which con- 
fronted the little group of rebels, whose 
names have been stated, as they grew up 
from youth to manhood, and formed 
what we know as the Barbizon school. 

But we must step back again and 
study a bit of history in order to more 
fully understand the situation. David 
was the court painter of Napoleon I. 
He was a Tzar, and a man of genius gone 
wrong. His figures were all tinted mar- 
ble statues. Every one else had to make 
the same sort of cold correctness, or go 
without honors, as David ruled the art 
world. He had a pupil and a young 
competitor who in turn came to power. 
Ingres, already spoken of, was the con- 
forming pupil, and Delacroix was the 
competitor. Delacroix would not make 



statues in paint, even to please David, 
but insisted upon abundant action and 
the use of all the color his feelings dic- 
tated. He was a|;romantic painter, not 
a dry and elegant classicist. Another 

Jroung artist, about the same age and 
ike minded, was Delaroche. 

When the young man. Millet, came to 
Pans, he went to the studio of Delaroche, 
who was a popular instructor, as a stu- 
dent, because Ingres's style ofFended his 
sense of the fitness of things. But his 
stay here was not long either. His was 
a very peculiar genius, not easily fit- 
ted to any existing conditions. Millet 
found more suitable surroundings in 
another studio where there was a model 
posing, but no special criticism, and he 
worked suf&ciently long here to disci- 
pline himself in drawing, though he loved 
better to spend his hours in &e Louvre 
galleries and in the reading-room of the 
library of St. Genevieve. It must not 
be imagined that he came to Paris in 
total ignorance of his art; already in 
his native province he had received much 
schooling. 

Millet was not as other men are. Had 
he never painted a picture, his genius 
would have shone forth in some form. 
Timid and sensitive, fearing criticism, 
but still courageous to obstinacy, he was 
an example of that force and freshness 
which the children of the soil often 
manifest, that which has so many times 
saved nations in hours of great peril. 

He was religiously brought up, but 
that does not signify as much as some 
would have us believe, because all youths 
of his province were similarly trained. 
From earliest boyhood his mind was 
peculiar; alert to all impressions of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. It is 
needless to say that at tiie earliest 
moment he used a pencil so well that all 
wondered, because all artistic talent 
shows forth very early. But it was 
wonderful that he should, as a small 
boy, so admire all beautiful and noble 
things, and that he should learn Latin 
from the parish priest when all the other 
boys were amusing themselves. When 
quite young, he read his Virgil and 
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other serious books, learned to write 
like an educated man, without any mis- 
takes in spelling, a very remarkable 
circumstance for a peasant.. When he 
arrived in Paris, and examined the flood 
of pictures with which the city was inun- 
dated, he found almost every one of 
them insincere. This verdant boy, 
nearly beside himself with homesick- 
ness, could not endure the tyranny of 
the artistic formulas insisted upon by 
masters and fellow-students, and he 
shrank from ridicule like a girl. 

He was only fairly well equipped in 
the matter of technique, and never was 
better than an amateur dauber in the 
estimation of the highly trained artists 
who had submitted to ^ears of drill. In 
truth, his technique is only endurable 
because so well expressing the man's 
individaality, and so flavored with, the 
soil from which he sprang. Even the 
painters least inclined to follow the dic- 
tates of the ivory-texture painters looked 
askance at this man of untidy habits and 
called his work **dirty." No wonder 
that the salon jury turned him down, 
the more so as he drew so clumsilv, and 
insisted on giving them those lumpy 
peasants, in^ead of the beautiful and 
graceful figures which alone were con- 
sidered worthy to be called **art.'' 
Also, we must remember that it is from 
the revolution that these Barbizon men 
created, that we, at this day, have ac- 
quired a fondness for the rude handling 
now so common, which certainly gives 
life and vibration where was once only 
fine mechanical finish. We love it now, 
because we have discovered its worth. 
Millet was looked upon as a low-do¥m 
painter of genre^ something not to be 
forgiven, as all the art had to be aristo- 
cratic and stilted. 

Millet was not a '^naturalist"; he 
never made a figure with that peculiar 
feeling for the exact movement so often 
found in the works of the Spanish paint- 
ers, and in many another's since. He 
looked about at people in motion, and 
caught the action fairly well, but far 
from accurately. Probably more exact- 
ness would have been a detriment, de- 



tracting from that spiritual grandeur, 
the glory of his art. * 'Cleverness" 
would not have been good in one of 
those rude poems of pastoral pathos. 
That dark figure which strides across 
the plowed field at dawn, and sows the 
seed which the fowls may devour before 
it germinates, would not be bettered bv 
''good painting." That story of faith 
in the God of quickening showers is 
better told in a few simple blotches, not 
too much worked over. 

His famous "Angelus" gives us two 
figures that scarcely would bear the 
criticism of the schoolman, but the very 
stiffness adds to their dignity. Had the 
attitudes been more elastic, and the 
clothes properly wrinkled, some monu- 
mental qualities might have escaped us. 
There is a fine glow of light in the pic- 
ture, which seems to permeate every 
part, and it is a superb example of the 
art of picture-making — of creating an 
effect of great space on a small canvas. 
It is pretty safe to assert that the "Glean- 
ers" is the best painting that Millet 
ever made; that is, judging from the 
point of view of simple picture-making. 

It has been declared (and disputed) 
that Millet's best work is to be found in 
his loose and simple charcoal and crayon 
drawings retouched with pastel. In my 
0¥m judgment this is true. He was too 
bad a technician in oils to secure mys- 
tery without overworking his paint, but 
in this slight medium his thought was 
quickly set down, his labor light, and 
^at suggestiveness which is the soul of 
his effect an inevitable result. There 
is something exquisitely refined in these 
slight drawings, which escapes in his 
oils. Tlie "Angelus" is a literary pic- 
ture — somewhat; it is saved from the 
usual maledictions hurled at "story pic- 
tures" because so delicately managed in 
the matter of anecdote. He only hints 
at the moral, not insisting too much. 
All his art is like that — suggestive 
rather than forced. 

Every one knows that Millet painted 
nudes in the early part of his career. 
He had not found his vocation, and did 
what he thought would bring the neces- 
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Bary bread to hia family. I havfl seen 
some of those nudes; tney are not the 
ivory dolls naually considered the proper 
thing, but real nude women posed in the 
open air in some garden, as the habit is 
in France. Nothing could be more 
subtle than the tme lights of the sky on 
the flesh, the easy naturalness of the 
positions, and the extraordinary inno- 
cence o( the whole effect. No painter 
whom I can remember has done any- 
thing more lovable, none so free from 
affectations. I wish that he had never 
ceased to make them. That story of bis 
standing on the street and hearing some 
one say that Millet painted only nndes — 
the remark which hurt his feelingS' — is 
only an illnstration of the character of 
the man. He was always toachy abont 
implied criticism, and many of the events 
of his life were shaped bv little circnm- 
stances like that. The French do not 
look npoQ nnde pictnres as we Americans 
do. It was only the sting of an implied 
fault which drove him out of his position, 
and made him resolve no more to paint 
nndes. It does show forth the nobility 
of his character, inasmuch as all sensi- 
tiveness as to right doing is an evidence 
of largeness of soul. His prompt reso- 
lution to get out of something that might 
possibly be a bad bnsiness revealed the 
manner of man that he was. 

It is needless to tell that Millet was 
bom on a little farm in the north of 
France: that he grubbed, sweat, and 
learned Latin until he was a man grown ; 
or that he studied with various minor 
painters, made portraits, and secnred a 
good deal of local reputation before 
going to Paris. Every one knows these 



things, and every one knows that he was 
so poor that he went down to Barbizon 
for economy's sake, intending to stay a 
little while. He painted peasants be- 
cause they were cheap models. As the 
months passed by, the subjects pleased 
him, because he was a peasant and felt 
the poetry of the life about him — felt 
the pathos of the toiler's lot. Qay and 
frivolous Paris was not for such severe 
and innocent men as he. A lover of the 
soil, he remained innocent to the end 
of his life, and as sincere as the rooks of 
the forest, as free as Its air and sun- 
shine. 

Though little thought of by the multi- 
tude, there was always a small company 
of men who appreciated his greatness 
and sounded his praise. Fortnnately 
the good man lived to see his own justi- 
fication, and to taste the sweets of a 
universal appreciation. Poverty fled 
from his hearth as old age made the 
chimney -comer a necessity. Do not 
bewail the fate which made him wait 
patiently all those years, in poverty, the 
coming of the glory. It is enongh that 
this son of the spirit world, unlike the 
multitude, bad the opportnuity to live 
in the land of dreams all his life, and 
to enjoy to his fill the ontponrings of 
his own noble sonl. How dare any 
man try to be an artist who is not will- 
ing to be one for art's own sake. 

So Millet died, and his admirers 
caused the similitnde of hie handsome 
peasant face to be cut in the side of a 
forest boulder, cheek to cheek with 
Bonsseau's, his lifelong comrade, and 
the picture dealers at once mounted the 
price of hia works to unheard-of flgures. 



SOME WESTERN BOOK-PLATES 

BY CHABLOTTB WHITCOMB 



THE book-plates most highly valued DDmber,and 
to d&y by Americaa eollectorB therefore 
are those prodnced before and rare, and be- 
dnrlng the Revolutionary War. canse they 
Prominent families of the sonth, ae well are e x a m- 
as of New England, used these labels plea of the 
denoting book ownership, bat the north- taste and 
ern plates, while inferior to those im- workman- 
ported from London by the sonthemers, ship of onr 
are of greater interest than the 
latter, ^oanse they are examples 
of native skill both in engrav- 
ing and in copper-plate printing. 

Book - plates signed by 
Hnrd, Thomas Johnson, 
Tamer, Dawkins, the elder 
Maverick, or Panl Bevere, of 
Revolutionary fame, are ver- 
itable treasures to any col- 
lector. Some of them show 
little originality in design; S 
many when compared with Q 
the work of the English 
artisans seem omde in ex- 
ecntion, but because they 
are comparatively few in 



forebeare, they have come 
to be of great value. 

Though the south and 
New England have taken 
the lead in making and 
using book-plates, the 
west, with characteristic 
HCNRV PRESTON CHILD push and energy, is mak- 
ing up for lost time. 
There are now but few important 
cities west of Chicago without local 
designers and engravers; and the 
book-plate, or to use the more dis- 
tinctive term, the ex libris, is becom- 
ing each sncceedlDg year more in 
evidence. 

Believing that the time may come 
when these first works shall, like the 
early plates of New England, have 
a more than intrinsic value, we add a 
brief chapter to the existing litera- 
ture of ex libris to show examples of 
work done by western designers and 
engravers. 

Young as are the cities represent- 
ed — Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and Lawrence — the 
designers and engravers whose work 
is reproduced are western either by 
birth or education. Several are 
women who are doing serious work 
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cent exhibition of the Minnflapolia Arts 
and Crafts Society. 

Dr. Arthnr W. Clark, of Lawrence, 
is an enthusiastic collector of ex Ubris, 
and really a clever designer, though he 
does the work for his friends only, and 
as a pastime. The Flint and the 
Macomb plates are his, as are sev- 
eral others which will be seen to 
hear his initials. Dr. Clark's 
own plate has a unique design 
and a suggestive motto. 

The Willis plate is a good 
example of the picture plate, ^^ ^^ 
and the motto is in keeping ^^«^^^ 




with the design. The plate with 
the French motto is printed in 
red and black, and its simplicity 
is very attractive. The play 
upon words is lost in trans- 
lation, but it may be put 
into English rhyme thus ; 



Withoat monef — with- 



This brief 
paper does 
not claim to 
show the 
possessions 
of the west 
in ex libris, 
bnt to rep- i 
resent fairly 
the work of 
western de- 
signers and 
engravers 
for western 
collectors. 
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TABLE-LINEN* 



ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 



TWO causes, mOBt unlikely to 
change, tend to make the pro- 
duction of good tahle-linen in 
the United States impoaaihle: the 
high price of labor and our unfavorahle 
climate. For the flax, to be well adapted 
to thie purpose, must grow in a climate 
moist and cool, and be manipulated by a 
peasant class content to labor unceas- 
ingly, live sparingly, and be but ill 
rewarded for its pains. While the 
Americaa farming class in rainy weather 
has few practicai resources for manual 
occupation, the Buesian peasant can at 
least set the spinning-wheel in motion, 
and weave the Russian crash dear to the 
thrifty housewife desirous of a well- 
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stocked butler's pantry. N^othing is so 
excellent for wiping dishes, yet t£e cost 
of production with that of placing it in 
our market must not greatly excetS that 
of the perishable American stuff. 

We have as yet no national pride in 
the production of artistic linens. France 
is without a peer in this respect; for 
while Holland produces the best flax, and 
her spinners, working in damp cellars, 
weave a lace thread so flue that it cannot 
be spun except by an exquisite sense of 
touch, France adds to her general excel- 
lence in these purely mechanical details 
an artistic fitness in designing which 
places her linen mannfactnres in the 
very front rank of the world's produce. 
But she must still pay tribute to Flan- 
ders, for though her choicest designs are 
works of art copied from her own beau- 
tiful satins and bro- 
cades, her best work- 
men are her Piemish 
inhabitants. The Low 
Countries produce 
comparatively little 
linen, but that of very 
good quality. Scot- 
land is no mean rival, 
while Bavarian flax is 
well known, and Sax- 
ony can show excellent 
examples of hand- 
made linen. That de- 
corated with Slavian 
lace, the work of the 
peasants, is one of the 
most interesting sorts 
shown in the shops, 
very durable and of 
rich artistic design. 

The history of the 
linen ludnstiy in Ire- 
land has about it some- 
thing both pathetic and 
irritating. The Irish 
soil and climate are 
such that no better 
linen can be produced 
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than from their bogs and fc^. No 
longer than half a centnry ago Ireland 
held her own among the nations mak- 
ing the term "Irish linen" synonymons 
with perfection in the art. Bnt when 
the mannfactare of cotton became bo 
extensive that it inevitably competed 
with linen as a textile for both peraonal 
and household nse, the Irish prodncera, 
far from being stimnlated to fnrther 
effort, at once gave up the fight, ceased 
to grow flax or weave with their former 
vigor, complaining that the industry 
no longer paid. There are now large 
districte in Ireland mnning to waste 
which are so perfectly adapted to the 
growth of flax that it is estimated they 
would yield nearly a thonsand dollars 
per acre if scientifically brought under 
cultivation ; yet not enough flax is now 
grown in Ireland to keep the mills of 
Dablin alone in motion. 

In the palmy days of the linen indos- 
try in Ireland — the days of handicraft — 
the French influence 
was felt in its devel- 
opment through the 
emigration of French 
settlers to certain 
parts of the country. 
One of these who 
settled west of Bel- 
fast is especially 
noted for the effect 
of his taste and skill 
on all the country 
round about. The 
tradition of his taste 
yet lingers in the 
district, and it re- 
quires but a little 
stretch of the im- 
agination to con- 
clude that the union 
of the fleur-de-lis 
and shamrockgwhich 
forms one of the 
mostpopalar designs 
on embroidered Irish 
linens of to-day, is 
more or less trace- 
able to similar infiu- 



In out-of-the-way comers of Ireland 
may still be found artisans, "unspotted 
by the world," whose flax is actually 
rotted by submersion in a bog, the action 
of whose soft water is to separate the 
useful flber from the woody waste part, 
whose bleaching is done with patient 
watchfulness upon some verdant bleach- 
ing lawn, and whose scutching or clean- 
ing is a slow, hand process, followed by 
a laborious drawing of the prepared fiber 
over combs of different degrees of coar^e- 
ness, known as heckling. Next the spin- 
ners, working in some dark corner of 
the tjiatched cottage, draw out thread -> of 
varying fineness, aod the weavers com- 
plete a process whose result is incom- 
parably superior to even the best of the 
machine-made lioens. 

But deleterious chemicals and the hum 
of machinery have replaced all this in 
most parts of the manufacturing world — 
dry spinning for the coarser and wet 
spinning for the flner sorts of linen. 
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The latter is accomplished by the use of 
hot water daring the spinning process. 
It is inevitable that even Russia, which 
produces by far the greatest quantity of 
raw material now in use, should soon 
feel, with the invasion of railroads, the 
competition of cotton and of machinery. 
It is the melancholy history of such com- 
petition that the home industry flags for 
a time, but it is surely to be hoped that 
the national struggle for commercial 
supremacy which opens the century may 
make for the improvement rather than 
the deterioration of table-linen. 

In the United States the climate and 
soil are such that flax is chiefly grown 
for seed. It is said that our excessive 
heat ripens the flax too suddenly for the 
fiber; that the soil, which must be dry 
and loamy, yet not too dry, is not right; 
that the water needed in the process is, 
in this country, unfit for use. Yet, with 
the characteristic enterprise of the nation 
taken into account, it is not impossible 
that these unfavorable conditions may be 
overcome. From the artistic standpoint, 
the subject of good American table- 
linen has already been approached. We 
have a growing influence in the right 
direction in the various schools of design 
throughout the country. These not only 
develop the public taste, but educate 
skilful designers. Miss Glenrose Bell, 
for example, designing table-linen ex- 
clusively for one establishment, shows 
artistic qualities of a high order. 
Though most foreign manufacturers 
employ their own designers, the accom- 
panying illustrations are of designs by 
Miss Bell, two of which are not yet upon 
the market. 

The Deerfield, Massachusetts, blue- 
and-white linens, copying the patterns 
of colonial ware in conventional design, 
and executed under the auspices of the 
Deerfield Arts and Grafts Society, have 
already been noticed in these columns. 
Their effect in the development of taste 
is not easily estimated. Not only does 
the society employ for its embroidery 
the idle moments of the New England 
women, but the foreigners who have 
invaded New England have also been 



pressed into the service, and the demand 
for these linens is widespread. The 
embroidery thread is dyed at Deerfield. 
Though the coloring was formerly con- 
fined to blue and white, the scheme has 
recently been varied by the introduction 
of a shade of pale pink. 

There is perhaps no department of 
housekeeping which appeals so strongly 
to the householder as that of the linen- 
press. Surely there is no more certain 
test of the taste of the mistress, and also 
be it whispered of the purse of the mas- 
ter, than the beauty and quality of the 
table-linen. For excellence of design 
and absolute spotlessness are secured 
with difficulty, and the exquisite fineness, 
which is the only test of durability, is 
dearly bought. Simplicity works won- 
ders, however, in the appearance of the 
table, and the purchaser of moderate 
means, if unable to find choice new pat- 
terns in the less expensive qualities, will 
be wise to confine herself to the perfectly 
plain linen cloth, whose beauty is in its 
perfect laundering, or to the conven- 
tional stock patterns of fleur-de-lis, 
snowdrop, or simple bars and checks, 
which can always be easily replenished, 
and have the solid merit of being wholly 
tinpretentious. 

For the fuller purse, yet still not hope- 
lessly costly, there are beautiful patterns 
of tulips, roses, or carnations, scattered 
at infrequent intervals or clustered round 
the border over a plain background. 
Still more effective, though requiring 
a larger surface for its development, 
is a large palm pattern, not the Per- 
sian palm, but the raffia, many-fingered 
leaf. Conventional patterns are usually 
excellent, but these also can only be seen 
to good advantage on a long table. Even 
the most captious taste will find unex- 
ceptionable the cloth and napkins of 
perfectly plain linen with machine, or 
still better, hand, hemstitched border. 
This lends itself well to the display of 
elaborate glass or table ware, or if the 
latter is not liked, may be relieved of its 
plainness by any preferred floral deco- 
ration. Embroidered cloths are not 
much in vogue at present, the fashion 
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only permitting a mont^ram or crest on 
the corner of each napkin, with one of 
larger size near one end of the table- 
cloth. Let the purchaser beware of 
fringed cloths, for they are most disap- 
pointing after the first few Tisita to the 
laundry. 

For breakfast, Inncheon, and informal 
teas, the bare table with doilies is often 
preferred. In summer the effect is espe- 
cially cliarming, cool, and dainty, with 
a desirable air of having been obtained 
withont the expenditure of too much 
labor. Here, too, the range of choice 
is wide. The most serviceable patterns 
have a simple edge of scalloped em- 
broidery relieved on the inner side by 
rows of embroidered dots, and a simple 
hemstitching is always good for every- 
day use. We import from Madeira some 
charming doilies embroidered in stiletto 
designs like those on French handker- 
chiefs, yet those humane persons who 
object to articles made by poorly paid 
workmen maj be 
warned off from these 
by the fact that the 
pay of the nuns or 
peasants who produce 
them rarely exceeds 
four cents a day. 
There is indeed some- 
thing touching in the 
laborious poverty of 
wliich much of our 
foreign embroidered 
linen is the outcome. 
A long scarf, with 
less style about it 
than the round cen- 
terpiece, yet likely to 
he chosen by many 
a conservative dame, 
represents the com- 
bined labors of an en- 
tire German family. 
Its border is hem- 
stitched by one, its de- 
sign executed by an- 
other, the embroider- 
ing is accomplished 
at odd moments by 
any one who can seize 



the time from other duties. The result, 
though not withont the beauty Ruskin 
designates as an idea of power, the ex- 
pression of the amount of labor the 
production cost, is yet a bit pathetic 
in its lack of unity. The coloring is too 
various, the stibmes too irregular, for 
artistic beauty. 

The Japanese training in tiie eesthetic 
sense is nowhere more evident than in 
the sharp contrast to the German work 
shown in their table-doilies. It is with 
regret that one sees in very recent impor- 
tation of tableware from Japan hideous 
imitations of German work which show 
the influence of its cheaper, coarser 
ideals. Indeed, it is said that money 
can be so quickly made by catering to 
this lower German taste that any good 
piece of Japanese work is likely to be 
enhanced in value many times within a 
short term of years. The devout ad- 
mirer of Japanese embroidery can only 
pray that its producers may long escape 
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what can only by a stretch of courtesy 
be called oivilizaUon. 

At present the doilies show id their 
rich and dignified designs snob typical 
Japanese flowers aa the wistaria, ehrys- 
atithemom, and cherry blossom, their 
workmanship being in silk or linen 
thread on Chinese linen exquisitely fine. 
The painstaking labor mnst have been 
executed with some degree of love of the 
work, for the flowers stand out from the 
liaen as if gently laid npon it for pnre 
pleasare in the admirable efFect. One 
or two patterns may be seen from 
American designs. A rose, showing 
leaves and stems in an intricate pattern, 
lacks, when compared with the purely 
Japanese work, a certain something as 
subtle and indescribable as the aroma of 
the flower itself. Old China yet bran- 
dishes the cloven hoof of barbarism, for 
the dragon still rears its head on most 
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of the few examples of the linen em- 
broiderer's art which reach this country. 
However floe the Mexican drawn- 
work — and most of it is as exquisite as 
that from Japan — the judicious buyer of 
such luxuries will do well to consider 
the Japanese work favorably whatever 
the difference in price, since it excels the 
llexican in durability. Here, too, the 
Irish crochet compares well with many 
of the lace-Uke effects so popular for this 
purpose. It has, indeed, a certain look 
of coarseness, yet when closely exam- 
ined, this is seen to be rather the effect 
of many close stitches giving weight and 
flatness when in use ; and it has a most 
serviceable strength. The cloths are 
nearly always round, and prettier used 
on a round table, bat the square patterns 
may be found in Irish work if one is 
willing to spend money for the more 
expensive torchon lace, wbioh is some- 
what daintier, 
though very strong. 
By far the most 
desirable linen for 
those with loose 
parse-strings is 
Payal lace, imported 
from the far-away 
Azores, whose inhab- 
itants, of mixed Por- 
tnguese, Flemi8h,and 
negro blood, not only 
raise flax, but make 
extensive use of the 
agave or oentnry- 
plant fiber. Most of 
the work is done by 
women. The squares 
of finely woven 
fabric are prepared 
by drawing oat 
threads near the 
outer e^e so as to 
produee the effect 
of a square-meshed 
net. Into this are 
darned beautiful de- 
signs of a dainty, 
lace-like character, 
yet firm and clearly 
defined. 



JAPANESE FLOWEB JABS 

IN previona articles in The House 
Beadtifdl I have said that for the 
effective ase of flowers for deco- 
rative purposes suitable vases or 
other receptacles are necessary,. And it 
has already been indicated that saob 
receptacles should be simple and taste- 
ful in themselves, with graceful outlines, 
and without set omamentation, except 
perhaps the simplest of conventional 
designs. In each ease the vase or jar 
should be appropriate to the particular 
flowers to be displayed in it, so that the 
general impression upon the observer 
will be one of simplicity, symmetry, anf 
harmony. 

If one searches the stores of our large 
cities for flower receptacles of this sort, 
one is likely to have difficulty in find- 
ing what is desired, at least until the 
Japanese shops are reached. In the 
best of these, however, one may gener- 
ally find a considerable variety of vases 
and jars that serve admirably for flower 
receptacles. As a rale they are simple 
in design, with qaiet, well-blended color- 
ing, and when decorated, marked only 
with clearly conventional designs. 

It is not strange that the Japanese 
artists in pottery should thus excel in 



can always add new sorts of jars to your 
collection; and this sort of pottery-col- 
lecting need not be an expensive loxory 
if you will limit yourself to the simple 
things designed for flower receptacles 
rather than the more elaborate pieces 
which in themselves are objects of art. 
Snoh a collection will also provide yon 
with the opportunity for a liberal edu- 
cation in ^e art of using flowers for 
decorative purposes, for when you see 
how much more attractive blossoms are 
when displayed in harmonious vases, you 
will always want to choose just the right 
one for each sort of flower. 

The two paragraphs immediately pre- 
ceding were written several years ago, 
and since then, unfortunately, there has 
been a decided change for the worse in 
the wares offered by our Japanese shop- 
keepers. One who has watched with 
interest the pottery handled by these 
shops during the last six or eight years 
cannot have failed to note a decided de- 
cadence in its artistic value. It would 
appear from such observations that at 
first these shop-keepers catered to a com- 
paratively few Americans, of more or 
less artistic tastes, who bought at good 
prices the products of the better crafts- 
men imbued with the spirit of Japanese 
art. By these purchases a fashion for 
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thiDga Japaneae was started, which 
spread amoog people of less discermng 
taste, who selected the gaudiest pieces 
they eonld find. The canny shop-keep- 
ers stadied the wishes of their customers, 
and sent back orders for still more gaady 
things. Possibly they sent over, as sam- 
ples tocopyfrom.someof the"art"from 
occidental potteries, with many-hued 
bouquets painted upon impossible vases. 
Of coarse the material of this kind conld 
be made by cheaper labor, and conse- 
qaently conld be sold at lower prices, 
thns greatly increasing the possible pat- 
ronage of the shops. Ho the shops in 
creased in numbers and in customers, 
until auction stores of Japanese goods 
have become common in the larger 
cities. In these, Japanese trash of all 
sorts is sold at very low prices. And 
the worst feature of the case is, that com- 
paratively few of the more artistic things 
are now imported, so that it is becoming 
more and 
niATA diffinnit 



growing elassof Americansof sufficiently 
educated taste to select the better tilings. 
A few years ago a noted English trav- 
eler, commenting upon the tendency 
to cater to European taste, told the 
Japanese that they would lose their artis- 
tic perception, which is perhaps the 
greatest gift the race has to make to the 
world, it they persisted in the manufac- 
ture of the trash they were at work 
upon. And doubtless this is, in a large 
measure, true. But will the fault be 
theirst Japan's transition from an 
agricaltaral to a maunfactnring king- 
dom necessitates that she sell her wares 
to the outer world. And perforce she 
mast make the wares that the outer 
world will bay. If the market demands 
impossible posies upon preposterous 
vases, the demand most be met. And 
so it happens that you see upon the 
shelves of the shops things which the 
proprietors will frankly tell you they 
would not tMnk of using in 
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was valned, not for its coat, but for 
itB intriuBio beanty, to whom nothing 
beautiful was ever commonplace, and in ' 
whose art the simplicity of nature has 
ever been dominant. It is a pity that 
iDStead of having their ideas impressed 
upon as, it shonld be onr fate to impress 
npon them onr barbaric tastes. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the widespread 
belief in the value of elementary prin- 
ciples of art as a part of general educa- 
tion, and the very general instruction 
onr youth are receiving in this subject, 
will lead to a better condition of things 
in the future. 

Most of the Japanese pottery on the 
American market is named from the 
province where it was manufactured, but 
some of it is named from the maker. 
Among the latter none is more often met 
with tiian the Maknza ware, made by 
Hakuza Kozan of Yokohama; it is re- 
markable for the charming blending of 
colors and classic simplicity of form. 
1^8 ware always reminds me of the 
story of a Japanese potter who spent 
many years trying to get a certain deli- 



bolomon'b skal japakisx tasskl 
in a japahbsk astbb6 th a 

vase japakbsi jab 

cate tint into his vases. Discouraged by 
repeated failares, he finally threw him- 
self into the fnrnaee. When his sor- 
rowing friends removed the vases then 
in the oven, they found in them the tint 
for which the potter so long had striven. 
One is tempted to believe this story after 
reading the following paragraphs in 
"The Yankees of the East," by Mr. W. 
E. Curtis: 

"I have found," writes Mr. Curtis, 
"in the Osaka Mamichi (newspaper) a 
touching story of one of these impracti- 
cal geniuses, who, after years of patient 
effort, has succeeded in producing a 
new kind of porcelain he calls 'gan-ju- 
yoke' (^jeweled ware) . His name is 
Higuchi Haruzane, and he conceived the 
idea one day when he was trying to re- 
move a flaw from a piece of ordinary 
earthenware. A oertain brilliant effect 
that was apparent in this flaw attracted 
his attention, and suggested that if it 
could be applied to an entire piece of 
porcelain it would add another beautiful 
apeeimen to the various classes of ceram- 
ics. That was in 1882, and from that 
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timfl till 1893 he waa coDStantly at work 
endeavoring to reprodaoe what had been 
accidental. One of his most devoted and 
tniBted artists, named Matenoki, who 
had worked patiently with him trying 
to develop the new prooesa, died from a 
diaeaee uiat was doe to exposare, over- 
work, and insnffloient food, and he him- 
self was reduced to abeolnte deatitntion 
before he accomplished the resalt he 
aimed at; bnt he 
was finally sncoess- 
fol, and the first 
pieces of any con- 
aeqnence that he 
produced in per- 
fection were sent 
to the Chicago Ex- 
position — vases of 
porcelain, deco- 
rated with trans- 
laoent fignres of 
flowers and birds 
npon a pnre white 
gronnd. The di- 
ploma from the 
committee of 
awards was the 
first public and 
official acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. 
Hignchi's snccess, 
and when he re- 
ceived it, he went 
to the cemetery 
where Matsnoki, 

his devoted part- p^uBLi butteroupb 

ner, is baried, 
decorated the 

grave with flowera, placed a habacki 
before the headstone, with a pastille of 
the moat fragrant incense, and then pro- 
ceeded to read in loud voice the decision 
of the committee of awards, so that the 
apLrit of the dead might participate in 
his trimnph." 

The Iznmo pottery is named from a 
province, and is one of the kinds often- 
est fonnd in onr Japanese shops. It is 
commonly yellow and green in color, 
and it comes in many forms suitable for 
flower vases. Snch a vase as that in 
which the double bnttercnps'Jare|'shown 



herewith is partioolarly attractive, while 
a very distinct shape in this same ware 
may be aeen in the photograph of cos- 
mos. Thia pottery ia inexpensive; the 
vases are attractive in themselvea, and 
serve admirably as flower receptacles. 
By nsing yellow flowers with them, as 
with a display of goldenrod, one gets a 
charmiDg color harmony. There we 
have the yellow of the flowers with the 
delicate green of 
the leaves and 
stems running into 
the similar green 
of the upper part 
of the vase, and 
then the yellow of 
the rest of the vase. 
The Soto ware is 
generally to be 
found in greater 
variety than is the 
Izumo. The Seto 
porcelains are par- 
ticularly desirable ; 
they are made in a 
great variety of 
form and coloring, 
and considering 
the quality of the 
ware, are quite in- 
expensive. There 
are many cylindri- 
cal jars in this 
ware that are ex- 
tremely useful for 
m AN izuiio VAE> holding straight- 

stemmed flowers; 
one such is pic- 
tured at the beginning of this article. 

In general uie Orob^ vasea are made 
attractive by good form and decorations 
in simple conventional designs. One of 
these is shown in the picture of comet 
asters. Much of the famous Banko 
pottery is inexpensive and admirably 
adapted for use with flowers. This is 
found in a great variety of forms. The 
Tosa jars are also attractive, with snb- 
dued, well-blended color tones, and 
sometimes with simple 'conventional de- 
signs in relief. And' one of the best 
color tones of all the Japanese ceramics 
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is found in the gray-green of some of 
the Eiso jars, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying pictures. 

There are many other sorts of ware 
which may be found in the Japanese 
shops. By watching the shelves of 
these shops, from time to time one is 
sure to find new and attractive forms 
which it is a delight to add to one's col- 
lection. By studying the famous Morse 
collection of Japanese pottery, in the 
Boston Art Museum, one may gain a 
comprehensive idea of these delightful 
ceramics, and the admirable catalogue of 
this collection must remain for a long 
time the most authoritative book upon 
the subject. 

A word of caution as to selecting this 
pottery. Always pick out the precise 
piece you want, and do not let the dealer 
send you another from his stock. See 
that there are no nicks or cracks, and 
that the jar is symmetrical above and 
below; also that the coloring is just 
what you desire. There is frequently 
quite a variation in these points between 
similar pieces, so that the only safe way 
is to select each one carefully. 



n 



CONTENT m A GARDEN 
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For many years the home of Celia 
Thaxter, at the Isles of Shoals, has been 
a place of pilgrimage for nature-lovers 
of every sort. During her life, the won- 
dei^l personality of the author of **An 
Island (harden, " as well as '^Land- 
locked,'' ''The Sandpiper," and many 
another lovely poem, drew to Appledore 
a select company of poets, painters, 
musicians, and other artists ; while since 
her death thousands have journeyed 
every year to see the room where these 
fortunate ones foregathered — ^the room 
which has been kept as nearly as possible 
as it was when Mrs. Thaxter' s gracious 
presence gave it its unique glory. And 
to every one that comes, I suppose, the 
picture that is most impressive is that of 
the wonderful poppy blossoms arranged 
about the room. ''I have never any- 
where," writes Mrs. Gandace Wheeler, 
who visited the Thaxter home years 
ago, ''seen such realized possibilities of 



color. The fine harmonic sense of the 
woman and artist and poet thrilled 
through these long chords of color, and 
filled the room with an atmosphere 
which made it seem like a living rain- 
bow. The tops of the low bookcases 
that filled all the wall space not opened 
in windows to the sea were massed with 
her beloved flowers. I remember she 
told me that at four in the morning, 
when the sea and sky seemed to be 
spread for her alone, she was always out 
gathering them. I like to think of her 
tiiere — ^the tall, white figure standing 
under the sky and beside the sea which 
laps her much-loved Isles of Shoals, 
among the flowers, in the early morning, 
which although bare of humanity, she 
found full to the brim of the beauty 
which her soul loved." 

And here at Appledore came to Mrs. 
Wheeler the thought of a garden which 
should be filled with beauty the season 
through — the fiowers following one 
another in silent succession, each har- 
monizing with its neighbors, and fur- 
nishing joy to all beholders. This 
conception she was so fortunate as to 
realize in her Gkirden of Content, which 
lies high on Onteora Mountain, in the 
Adirondacks. And her exquisite story 
of its making is full of peace and sweet- 
ness and beauty, as books about flowers 
should always be. She has carried to 
her garden the heart of a lover and an 
artist willing to devote thought and time 
and patience to it, with the full assurance 
that in due season it will blossom into a 
realm of living beauty. Her experience 
should be read by every flower-lover, for 
every one can surely get some suggestion 
to carry out in other gardens. 

I seldom care to re^ garden books in 
summer-time; the garden is so mach 
more interesting, if I may parody John. 
Burroughs' s well-known remark about 
books and birds. But in winter I de- 
vour them as eagerly as if they belonged 
to the hundred -thousand edition of the 
latest novel. It is a pleasure to compare 
the garden experience of other people 
with my own. And when a book comes 
clad in a delicate green cover, with so 
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happy a title as ''Content in a Gterden," 
with small pages of type, and wide mar- 
gins made beautiful by pictures of tulips 
and carnations and violets and apple 
blossoms, I anticipate a real delight in 
reading it. And in this case the matter 
is wortiiy of its manner of presentation. 
Who that loves a garden would not 
respond to the thought in such lines as 
these: 

* 'During the winter days, when my 
garden lies lonesome and shrouded with 
snow on the great white uplands, I re- 
member not alone the sheets of color 
and the general beauty and brightness, 
but individual flowers walk in loveliness 
through my mind, and seem to salute my 
senses with their fragrance. A certain 
lavender-colored fleur-de-lis, with an 
odor of refined orange blossoms and a 
prodigality of wonderfully grained and 
textured flower leaf, will of t^n sweep all 
the intervening days aside, and rise up 
in my sight as fair a thing, as much a 
miracle of creation, as it was on the 
June morning when it first unfolded 
itself to my eyes. Also, my especial 
friends, the lilies, are memories by which 
I test the perfection of some human 
things, and many that belong to the 
realm of art. 

"Seeing then that the garden is not a 
thing for summer hours only, but for 
winter ministrations and enjoyments, 
we should be glad to give, as proper 
wage for these blessings, as much study, 
as much effort toward the perfection of 
its beauty, as to any other source of per- 
manent happiness." 

"Content in a Garden," by Candace 
Wheeler. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25. 

Remedy for Mealy-Bags 

People are often troubled by the small, 
cottony- looking masses of mealy-bugs 
upon palms and other house-plants. 
One of the easiest ways to kill these 



pests is by means of alcohol applied 
with a small camel's-hair brush. Keep 
watch for them, and when one is seen, 
dip the brush in alcohol and touch the 
mealy mass. The alcohol will permeate 
the cottony coating and kill the insects. 

AnTiTiala for the Flower-Gtaxden 

In January the fiorists' catalogues come 
to the home of every flower-lover. Now 
is the time to decide on the beauties for 
next summer's show. One must decide 
for one's self as to which shall be chosen 
and which neglected. Here is what 
Professor L. H. Bailey says as to his 
choice: 

"In the selection of the kinds of annu- 
als, one's personal preference must be 
the guide. Yet there are some groups 
which may be considered to be standard 
or general-purpose plants. They are 
easily grown almost anywhere, and are 
sure to give satisfaction. The remain- 
ing plants are mostly such as have 
secondary value, or are adapted to par- 
ticular purposes or uses. 

*'The groups which most strongly 
appeal to the writer as staple or general- 
purpose types are the following : Petu- 
nias, phloxes, pinks or dianthuses, 
larkspurs or delphiniums, calliopsis or 
coreopsis, pot marigold or calendula, 
bachelor's button or Centaurea Cyanus, 
clarkias, zinnias, marigolds or tagetes, 
coUinsias, gilias, California poppies or 
eschscholtzias, verbenas, poppies, China 
asters, sweet peas, nemophilas, portu- 
laccas, silenes, candytufts or iberis, 
alyssum, stocks or matthiolas, morning- 
glories, nasturtiums or tropaeolums. 

"Annual flowers possess a great advan- 
tage over perennials in the fact that they 
appeal strongly to the desire for experi- . 
ment. The seeds are sown every year, 
and there is sufficient element of uncer- 
tainty in the results to make the effort 
interesting; and new combinations can 
be tried each year." 









AT^TS A/fD ORAFTS 

BY MADELINE YALE WYNNE. 




THE EXHIBITION OP THE CHICAGO ARTS 



AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 



a \ tt: 

1^ it 



TTIC " is to-day printed in lai^e 
and ornamental type, for out of 
are coming good things; this 
purgatory is yielding back to ns 
the rehabilitated souls of things. There 
was a time when in an ignominious 
fashion the spindle-legged sofas, the 
two-leaved, inlaid card-tables, and even 
the primly depicted ancestors in gar- 
landed gold frames were toted out of 
sight. The mode changed, as modes 
will, and willing feet ran to the attic (to 
their own and to other people's, too), 
reverent hands brought down these cast- 
aways, and the ''old duds" became gods 
to worship. Alas for the mutable laws 
of beauty! 

The Arts and Crafts Society has re- 
cently held its annual exhibition in the 
south attic of the Woman's Temple. The 
Temple rears its head into the sky, and 
fortunately there was in use what the 
Boston woman called the alleviator (the 
modern contrivance that annihilates ver- 
tical spaces); by this the twelfth floor 
was attained, and after climbing a short 
flight of stairs one found himself in the 
midst of good things. An atmosphere 
of harmony and comradeship among 
things inanimate inclined the mind at 
the very threshold to a sympathetic 
attitude. Old memories were revived 
and new sensations evolved at seeing the 
good old-fashioned rag rug adorning 
the wall. If I remember rightly, when 
some of us were children these rugs 
were wont to decorate the floor; however, 
the balance of things was restored when 
we saw the cheerful **Sold'' bedecking 
the corners, and we felt that soon they 
would find their normal level. At the 
far end of the room the famed rugs made 
by Miss Marie Little gave a shimmer of 
greens and yellows which suggested the 



Adirondack atmosphere where they first 
became what they are — delectable hang- 
ings. 

A row of tiles stood on a narrow 
ledge, and here it was that a veritable 
sensation was experienced. These 
squares of baked clay are delicious 
things; they are deeply impressed with 
the design, charmingly colored and com- 
posed. **IrregularT'' Yes, beautifully 
so. ''Hard to sett'' Perhaps, but well 
worth any labor. "What shall we do 
with them T' ' Oh, anything, everything, 
hang them on the wall ; enjoy them first, 
and utilize them afterwards; just as a 
note of color, they are their own justifi- 
cation. The architects of Boston have 
found a setting for them in that new 
house of Mrs. Jack Gftrdner^s, and there 
is small doubt but what the west will 
take them in hand, and so add this, 
another note, to our scale of beauty. 
Did some one ask if they were not too 
highly glazed T Some of them are not 
glazed at all, some have the waxen sur- 
face of the wood Pyrola, others have a 
deep glaze. 

Why must we always be so dominated 
by the fad of the day! Why try to limit 
our appreciation to such narrow UnesT 
Is the picture by Monticelli, glowing 
under its warm varnish, less beautiful 
because Alexander expresses himself in 
flat, burlap texture T Must we then 
either daub with varnish the already 
beautiful Alexander, or scrape the 
superb Monticelli in order to have every- 
thing come under some ' imperious, 
temporary taste! The ivory -textured 
surface oif a Grueby vase will lose none 
of its charm in contrast beside the glazed 
mug or tile of Mercer's, made at the 
Moravian Pottery Works. "For the 
rose there's always room." 

Mr. Bnlger has a small exhibit of jars 
and a lamp of an interesting red, with- 
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OQt glaze. The eoloplions or ciphers, 
designed by Mr. Frank Hazeuplog, have 
a distingnished simplicity and certitude 
of design. He also shows the beginnitig 
of a mg in black and red; an added 
interest is given to this by its being still 
in process on the hand-loom. 

Good examples of the enameler's art 
are shown in the work of Mrs. Florence 
Koehler, whose delicacy of color-feeling 
is always dominant. Miss Bertha L. 
Holden exhibits, among other things, a 
charming dox with a Jai>ane8e motif, 
and MisB Jessie Lather (a new name, 
and a welcome one in this Society) 
reveals a clever use of her hammer in 
the copper bowls and boxes, some of 
which are enriched with transparent 
enamels. Miss Mabel Lnther. also has a 
good exhibit of copper ; the pitcher with 
the silver lining is particnlarly attract- 



ive. In another vein is the work of 
Mrs. Isadore P. Taylor. The bowls 
made of heavy copper or brass are sim- 
ple and dignified of form, with little or 
no ornamentation, the slight depression 
in the metal at the base serving at once 
as a relief to the eye and as a standard. 
On the slanting surface of a copper hood, 
designed for a fireplace, two witches 
ride their broomsticks. In the glow of 
the firelight the flickering witches will 
reveal themselves in an entertaining 
way. This is the work of Miss Lonise 
Anderson, who has a vein of her own, 
qnite noaffected by other people's way 
of looking at things crafty. 

Deerfleld comes bravely into the west, 
represented by the celebrated blne-and- 
white embroidery, the rugs, and its 
varied display of baskets, than which 
none others are better. Deerfield's dyes 



Buckles by Mrs. Koehler. N 



Luther, and Mis. Wynne; 
■kndjint Ijy Miss HoWeii; . 
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to tlie end in view, bat the same 
stitclifls take a kink of originality ; those 
done by the Xormal Department of the 
School of Edncation are thoroughly 
good, aa is the work of the Chicago 
Sqnawa, which, for want of some better 
name, we mnst call the handfnl of 
basket-makers who send in the other- 
wise nameless exhibit. 
"Particularly pleasing are the baskets 
made of bnlmshes; slight things these 
are if measured by a commercial stan- 
dard, but as indications of the feeling 
that prompts the true craftsman to use 
the things that are at hand, these little 
green-gray, woven things are most sig- 
niQeant. Names attach themselves to 
baskets. Here is an Aatamn Dawn, a 
Blaeberry, a Rose Garden, a Dryad's 
basket, a Oeraninm, and other conceits 
that doubly recommend the already 
alluring baskets. Sedges, swale, the 
marsh-grasses, and all slender, long- 
fibered things that grow in quiet places 
are material for the weavers; and not 
alone is a basket produced, but the 



maker has come, in the making, nearer 
to those vital things that money cannot 
buy nor time destroy. 

A bride's chest, made after the fash- 
ion of one that is two hundred years 
old, comes from the hands of Dr. Edwin 
G. Thorn. This chest has an integrity 
of make that will endear it to all craft- 
lovers; not a nail, a screw, or a bit of 
glne has been used in the constrnction 
(except the wronght-iron nails that hold 
the wrought-iron hinges in place and 
those that hold the cleats of the drawer). 
To one who knows the modern construc- 
tion of wooden chests, this old-fashioned, 
honest, and appropriate fashioning has 
peculiar attractions, and guarantees a 
permanent usefulness; decrepitude will 
never overtake this bride's chest, what- 
ever time has in store tor the bride. A 
chest, designed and executed by P. W. 
Durham, from La Porte, Indiana, is 
more modern in its conception, but of 
good workmanship and of serviceable 
proportions. 

It is worth noticing that the Crafts 
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Society accepts snoh examples.' of hand- 
work as are artistically designed and 
honestly carried oat regardless of any 
narrow scheme. The coat of Chinese 
satin and embroidery is a thonghtfnl 
and pleasing example of design applied 
to wearing apparel. 

The showing of the Atlan^Clnb is, as 
always, marked by a neat workmanship 
and reticent design. A case of books 
bonnd and tooled by hand is worth a 
carefnl stndy. Miss Ellen Ctotes Starr 
has attained a high standard in her bind- 
ings, and is in no inadequate fashion 
educating both pnpils and the public. 
Mr. Peter ■ Yerbnrg is a promising fol- 
lower in her footsteps, and shows bind- 
ings of his own designing and execation. 
Miss Mary £. Bnlkley has clothed some 
of the English poets in a charming garb, 
ronnding ont an altogether satisfactory 
exhibit. 



Ttt Aronnd the attic walls is hnng a series 
of illnminations illnstrating the old and 
ever-bewitching "fairy stories. Mrs, 
Lncy Fitfih Perkins brings to the work 
a delicate and spontaneons imagination, 
and awakens, even in the second child- 
hood, a desire to live again throngh the 
age when fairies were the only real 
things in life. 

Mr. John Dnncan shows two panels, 
harmoniously colored and fall of motion. 
Some embroidered panels, delicately 
wrought in silks by Miss Waite, are also 
designed by Mr. Dancan, and are likely 
to provoke a lively discussion on com- 
position. Discassions are eminently 
healthy; and one of the benefits arising 
from these admirable Arts and Crafte 
Exhibitions is the awakening of the crit- 
ical facnlty, accompanied by the desire 
to pat into material form the things that 
are begotten of a trained imagination. 



NEW FEATURES IN FRENCH HOUSES 



BY LA POBGUE 



r N Paris, the last ten years have 

I shown a reaction from a iong-eon- 

X tinned tendency to insipid nnUorm- 

ity in architecture, the result of a 

wholesale demolition and reconstruction 

of the city on a set plan, projected and 

partly carried out during the third 

empire. 

Till about thirty years ago the central 
parts of the town were encumbered by 
dark masses of old buildings, and in 
those quarters, streets often wound their 
way irregndarly up and down hill, so 
that when the new opera-house was con- 
structed, quite a mountain had to be 
removed in front of it to allow the 
theater to communicate on level ground 
with the Palais-Boyal and the Tuileries. 
Under Napoleon in., who did so much 
for the embellishment of the capital, an 
architectural style developed, represent- 
ing the epoch of his reign, the character 
of which was strong enough to exercise 
its influence occasionally even in Eng- 
land. 

It is now about forty years ago that a 
project was most carefully elaborated on 
a large scale. All new avenues and 
thoroughfares deemed necessary or con- 
venient to construct were traced on a 
laige map, and the work of demolishing 
the old Paris began. Political events 
have not interrupted this work, and 
the town council yearly devotes some 
millions to the expropriation of pri- 
vate property so as to be able to re- 
build large tracts at once. At first, 
when these operations began, private 
speculators got hold of the work, and 
these were encouraged by the imperial 
government, to whose interest it was to 
see things proceed promptly. Quick- 
ness and cheapness thus became the eco- 
nomical principle which pervaded the 
whole work of reconstruction, and uni- 
formity was the result. Under the 
republic, the first twenty years were 
full of uncertainty, and therefore had 
little influence on artistic production. 



particularly where private enterprise was 
concerned. Later on, however, the acts 
passed in favor of a largely spread pub- 
lic education gave a great impetus to 
enterprise. Public schools had to be 
built in all quarters — often they were 
simply wooden barracks, though largely 
and comfortably installed. Then the 
plan ripened, and whenever the building 
of a new high-school was undertaken, 
the architect received instructions to 
give the ediflce a highly monumental 
and SBsthetic character. The University 
of Paris — the world-famed Sorbonne, 
focus of the equally celebrated Latin 
Quarter — is the most important work of 
this order. It had its resurrection on 
the ground it had formerly occupied, 
and furnishes, in an elegant and solid 
form, a stately and complete specimen 
of modern French architecture. 

Private enterprise was finally roused, 
but for the reason that rich men in Paris 
do not care to attract too much attention 
to their abode, private mansions do not 
exert a very active influence on the pub- 
lic taste. This style of buildings usu- 
ally exhibits a sober outside aspect, and 
is generally surrounded by severe walls, 
all luxury and expensive reflnement be- 
ing reserved for the interior. The great 
majority of houses in Paris are built to 
be let in flats, and are generally flve or 
six stories high. The invasion of the 
American ''sky-scrapers" is fortunately 
prevented by official regulation establish- 
ing a maximum of twenty-meter height 
for private dwellings. In most houses 
of this description built during the thirty 
years between 1860 and 1890, the apart- 
ments offered no comfort whatever, and 
the lodgers might truly have considered 
themselves as victims of a ruthless spec- 
ulation. The rooms were small in size 
and generally very low, and the material 
used for the ceilings and inner walls 
commonly so thin that the sound was 
easily transmitted not only from one 
room to another, but from story to story. 
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No provision whatever was made to 
render the rooms comfortable and cozy 
by studied proportions or ornamental 
designs. 

The first decided step toward some- 
thing different in this direction was 
made quite recently by the introduction 
of the English bow- window. The sash- 
window is utterly unknown in France, 
although I have discovered two rare 
specimens in Paris, in very old houses 
in forgotten back yards, and dating 
from centuries ago. The French win- 
dow proper is in form of a door, and 
opens its whole length from directly 
above the floor to the cornice supporting 
the ceiling. For safety's sake each win- 
dow is supplied with a bar fixed across 
at the height of a man's elbow. This 
is a most rudimentary form of balus- 
trade, which, completed by ornamental 
ironwork, is often placed at a small dis- 
tance from the window-sill, so as to 
simulate a balcony. This form is, in 
reality, the transition to a balcony which 
many windows possess. Indeed, the 
more one advances on the Continent to 
a southern clime, the more the balcony 
becomes a generality. In the small 
towns of southern Italy no window 
goes without a large square balcony, 
with plain iron bars like those of a cage. 
Often in Paris to day, a whole story, or 
even each story, of a toll building is sur- 
rounded by a circulating balcony, passing 
alongside the outer wall, and virtually 
connecting all the different rooms, 
whose windows, opening on it, are as 
many doors. 

Till now, the iron railings of these 
long and multiple balconies were painted 
black, and sometimes partly gilded, but 
an essay has recently been made to paint 
them the same color as the facade, so as 
to imitote the stone. The result of this 
innovation is most satisfactory, and 
especially when the pattern of the iron- 
work is bold; it then produces the effect 
of being elaborately cut out in stone. 

When, eight or nine years ago, the 
first application of bow-windows was 
made, these represented themselves in a 
very elementary and plain shape; being 



made entirely of iron, they were sus- 
pended on the walls like so many fiat 
iron cages, without any relation to the 
architectural design. But all at once, 
and in fact only during the last two 
years, bow-windows have undergone 
quite an evolution, and although bor- 
rowed from the English, have developed 
a distinctly French character. Some- 
tiipes they run up from the first story to 
the top of the house, and there terminate 
in a turret, which projects considerably 
in advance of the facade; sometimes 
they unite- two or three distant windows 
of the same fioor in one large curve. In 
this condition the new bow- window 
forms an organic and intrinsic part of 
the whole construction, and altogether 
the French architect has developed great 
facility in varying the shape of this new 
feature in architecture. Great fancy is 
employed, especially in adapting con- 
soles and caryatides to sustain the bow- 
windows, and the fine yellow sandstone 
used generally in Paris is a very agree- 
able and suitable material for this pur- 
pose. 

As is the case in London, whole 
streets and quarters of the town are now 
built by industrial enterprise on associ- 
ated capitals, and these societies rival 
each other in trying to give their edifices 
an imposing appearance or artistic as- 
pect, and the elaborate decoration of the 
rooms forms an important feature. Two 
tendencies are remarkable. Some archi- 
tects, in their anxious strivings after 
originality, have produced a so-called 
style quite independent of all traditions. 
Something similar has, I believe, token 
place in England. Others — and they 
have become tlie majority — have token 
up a tradition which was interrupted at 
the beginning of the century by the 
craving for classical antique — clumsily 
imitoted or falsely interpreted. With 
these, the elegant Louis XY. style and 
a gay rococo, soberly employed, are now 
in vogue ; and variation in detail and in 
the general conception of the edifices 
is thus rendering most modern streets 
quite sumptuous. 

Old models of the last century are 
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very much in request. There is an^imi- 
tation of a very curious window-frame 
seen in a jpnvato collection. With its 
irregular oval, this window, called in 
French ml-de-bceuf—tiiSLt is, bull's-eye 
window — ^was certainly a simulated one, 
and formed part of a large decoration, 
most probably in an anteroom or over 
the landing-place of a staircase at the 
point of separation into a double flight 
of steps to right and left. From Uiis 
point of view, the ensemble has been re- 
constituted. 

One striking and picturesque fact calls 
for a particular mention, as it is an abso- 
lute innovation which may have a wide- 
spread practical, influence. Inclosed 
within its walls, Paris, unlike London, 
is incapable of expansion, therefore the 
value of the ground within the walls is 
continually increasing, and houses have 
a tendency to grow higher and higher, 
and numerous families live under the 
same roof. Few houses in Paris possess 
gardens or even ''back yards" ; a munici- 
pal law has rendered the existence of a 
courtyard obligatory, but proprietors, in 
most cases, content themselves with the 
minimum size, which is only a few 
meters square. Nevertheless, the Pa- 
risian in general is fond of vegetation. 
Many streets are planted with big trees, 
and the upper stories of tall houses are 
surrounded by a balcony, where one may 
often see quite a plantation in wooden 
boxes, and among it perhaps a young 
chestnut-tree, or several stalks of the 
tobacco-plant. A row of sun-roses on a 
window-sill, forming a sort of a fence or 
thick curtain, is not an uncommon sight. 

It therefore created a good deal of 
sensation when the news spread, last 
year, that a venturesome fellow-citizen, 
being a passionate amateur of horticul- 
ture, was cultivating a flower-garden on 
theroof of his newly built house. During 
a couple of years the same proprietor 
owned a modest building with a comer 
shop in one of the more central suburbs, 
not far behind the well-known church of 
the Invalides, where the tourists visit 
the tomb of Napoleon. In this shop he 
sold builders' materials, and especially 



cement, and he had enlarged it ^by a 
small construction of only one story; 
the flat top of this, instead of covering 
with tiles, he had converted into a ter- 
race, where he accumulated plants and 
creepers. But the quarter in which the 
house was situated growing more and 
more popular, the owner conceived the 
plan of pulling down the old and pre- 
carious building and of reconstructing 
on its site and on that of a poultry-yard 
in the rear a set of buildings which 
might bring him in a good rent. This 
he did, and in carrying out his plans he 
did not forget to arrange a place where 
he might remove his loved plantation. 

He laid out the garden on the roof of 
two contiguous houses, divided in their 
central part by a square courtyard, the 
skylight of wnich both shared in com- 
mon. His flower-beds he arranged on 
three terraces, not quite on the same 
level, but communicating by a flight of 
steps. Each house has no less than 
seven stories, but the roof is easily 
reached by a lift. The flrst season that 
the plants occupied this lofty situation 
they throve and spread their branches 
and creepers along the balustrades, en- 
twining the chimney-pots with verdant 
garlands. At each comer a young tree 
attained the height of some three or four 
meters, its dark green pinnacle forming 
a lively contrast with the blue sky. 
Terra-cotta tiles inclose the flower-beds, 
and there grow, lustily and vigorously, 
rose-trees, big daturas, the elegant mag- 
nolia, a few peach-trees, and along the 
walls a vine whose grapes ripen in the 
autumn sun as successfully as do the 
strawberries earlier in the year. 

The ingenious deviser to whom we 
owe this modem revival of the hanging 
gardens of old Babylon, being a dealer 
in cement by profession, knew his busi- 
ness well, and he is liberal enough to 
communicate to the public his manner 
of proceeding. The arrangement he 
adopted was the following: Above the 
ceiling of the last floor he placed iron 
rails, sustaining a layer of cement some 
ten inches thick, and overlaid with a 
thinner bed of flue sand, on which he 
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spread an isolating stratum formed by 
an accumulation of several sheets of 
blotting-paper rendered impermeable by 
some chemical soaking. A second layer 
of sand and a second bed of cement fol- 
low this. Thus, cemented and sur- 
rounded by a wall several feet high, the 
terrace might be used as an aquarium, 
for the rational application of the cement 
would thoroughly prevent the danger of 
infiltration. Half a meter of rich gar- 
den mold is sufficient to nourish seeds 
and shrubs, and the water-pipes of the 
household furnish an embranchment 
always at hand for the necessary irriga- 
tion. 

A new house, to be used as a hotel, 
has been built this year next to the 



Louvre; it reproduces the same arrange- 
ments on a larger scale. 

Here we have, tiiierefore, an initial 
step which may probably lead to further 
developments. Who knows but that the 
Parisians of the future may have, in the 
midst of their overcrowded and garden- 
less thoroughfares, pleasant green re- 
treats commanding a wider view and 
fresher air than any parks or gardens 
on the ground level ! They may step in 
the box of an elevator in some dark 
lane, and in a few minutes' time find 
themselves treading green turf amid 
fiowers and wreaths, overlooking a space 
wide enough to interest the eye and ex- 
pand the thought of their weary and 
overtaxed brains. 
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To one unacquainted with this quaint 
old town, Fredericksburg presents pic- 
turesque and interesting features. True, 
the Civil War defaced and ruined much 
that was beautiful, which should have 
been sacredly preserved ; yet the rather 
ragged, unpaved village, its pretty homes 
close beside the footways, its secluded 
gardens behind them, is a rarely attract- 
ive place. Just now Fredericksburg is a 
rose garden. Its sandy soil seems spe- 
cially fitted for their growth and beauty. 
They clamber about porch and piazza, 
adorn trellis and tree trunk, trail along 
the ground, and creep through the pal- 
ings, while all the air is filled with 
their delicious fragrance. 

Fredericksburg was so long the home 
of the Washingtons that souvenirs, anec- 
dotes, and traditions of the family are 
universal property. The Washingtons 
came here from Wakefield, where George 
Washington had been born, when the 
future father of his country was but four 
^ears old. Of their first home here little 
if anything remains. In digging among 
the debris of the foundation to erect the 
cottage which now occupies the old site, 
workmen came upon the petrified trunk 
of a tree ; bits of this are now given out 



as souvenirs. For half an hour we sat 
on a piazza of this cottage looking into a 
voun^ orchard and over ground where the 
boyish feet of the great Washington ran 
and roamed, and where (if anywhere!) 
he cut down the immortal cherry-tree. 

From the front is a fine view up and 
down the Rappahannock 'Biver, whose 
''shining waters" (Indian significance 
of the name) gleam and glisten below. 
Only after she became a widow and her 
illustrious son involved in public affairs 
did Mary Washington leave this country 
home for a safer one in Fredericksburg. 
The small house she here occupied sug- 
gests the simplicity of her tastes and of 
her life. The plain rooms are large and 
square, windows small, capacious fire- 
places, with high carved mantelpieces 
above them. In the sitting-room are 
various articles of furniture, said, how- 
ever, never to have been hers — only of 
her time. This room gives upon a 
formal garden, whose boxwood borders, 
it is claimed, Mary Washington planted 
with her own hands. 

It is not easy to determine just where 
she died, as some persons assert that it 
was in tins house, while others declare 
that in her last illness Bettie Washing- 
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ton Lewis had her mother brought to her 
handsome home, and that there she died. 
This house is now occupied by charming 
people, who are pleased to show the 
great rooms and their ornate ceilings — 
the work of a Hessian soldier, then held 
a prisoner of war. In another establish- 
ment I saw a pretty crystal drinking- 
glass used on the occasion of the chris- 
tening of George Washington, several 
pieces of china, letters, papers, ete., 
shown with great pride by a descendant 
of Mildred Washington, who justly 
prizes and carefully preserves them. 

The familiar red brick building in 
which George Washington took the oath 
as commander-in-chief of the colonial 
army stands firmly still; and also an 
humble one where fived President Mon- 
roe, as a quite young man, struggling to 
become a village lawyer. The **Sunrise 
tavern," where on the occasion of La- 
fayette's second visit to America a 
grand reception was held, that all his 
admirers round and about might see 
him, and where Charles Dickens was 
also entertained, is yet to be seen — a 
wooden building of one and one-half 
stories, much fallen into ugly decay. 
The narrow rooms, the small windows, 
impress one with the modest demands of 
the few travelers of that day. Above 
the town is a once-imposing colonial 
home; the house, wonderfully preserved, 
is of English brick, and was built by 
an intimate friend of the great Pitt, and 
is known to this day as ' 'Chatham." 
Long uninhabited, one is glad to learn 
that a gentleman of taste has recently 
bought and will restore and live in it. 
Scattered about the neighboring country, 



these fine old houses with grand names 
are gradually crumbling away, because 
their owners have not means since the 
war to repair or keep them up. 

A mile or so from Fredericksburg is a 
ruined hamlet, of which the Fredericks- 
burg people speak with a tender inflec- 
tion as "Old Falmouth." Its streets are 
broken, its houses falling down; yet 
these people think of the time when 
merry Scoteh lassies and gay British 
officers danced and made merry in ite 
tumble-down "inn," and their ancestors 
owned all for miles about tiiem. I found 
it so depressing that I was glad to climb 
to a hill-crest and sit upon the worn 
steps of a tiny red brick church and look 
abroad over a fair stretch of green and 
brown fields to a line of forest trees. 

There is another very pleasing feature 
of this historic town for which one is 
distinctly grateful. On a fine, artisti- 
cally terraced hill-slope and plateau the 
government has placed a national ceme- 
tery. Many stones mark soldiers' 
graves, each terrace shows a tablet 
whereon are inscribed stirring words 
from O'Hara's "Bivouac of the Dead," 
and near the entrance gate General But- 
terfield has erected a handsome shaft to 
the officers and men of his command — 
names of officers, their states, and the 
battles in which they fell clearly marked 
on its four sides. AH is carefully kept, 
a broad boulevard, planted with young 
trees, leading to the grounds. 

Fredericksburg has so many historic 
interests, is withal so kindly, so hospi- 
table to the stranger, that one unwillingly 
looks forward to the time of its being a 
show place, as it will surely be one day. 



A BIRTHDAY THOUGHT 

There's no one so poor but the year on its way 
Will bring him a ta-easure — his own birthday; 
And if he were troubled, or sad, or forlorn. 
He'd have to be glad on his birtibday mom. 

There's no one so hungry that he couldn't make 
An excellent meal of Ms birthday cake; 
It's sure to be lovely, and frosted, and good. 
Especially if it Is Angel Food. 

GABOLINE MCCORMICK. 
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BY HELEN F. 8HIFFMAN 



RARE old prints should be framed 
as carefully and artistically as 
possible, for they have their 
idiosyncrasies and they must be 
honored. The first and most important 
item the framer must keep in mind is 
that old prints should never be pasted. 
They must be fastened or hinged at the 
upper comers to a stiff cardboard covered 
with what is known as German paper, 
which is a heavy cream-colored paper that 
tones into the coloring of the average old 
print, and therefore makes an artistic 
background for it. If the print is very 
badly discolored, a darker paper is neces- 
sary. This style of mounting will make 
the print lie smoothly against the glass. 
The margins are usually very uneven, 
and in many cases even badly torn. 
Avoid all trimming; leave the print in- 
tact, no matter what its condition may 
be, but allow a margin of one-quarter to 
one-half inch of the paper it is mounted 
upon to show all around the print. Out- 
side of this margin a soft round-edged 
mat, made of the same paper as that 
upon which the print is mounted, should 
be used. The width of the mat is deter- 
mined by the size and strength of the 
impression in question, but it is usually 
from three to four inches. The round- 
edged mat is suggested because it is 
more artistic, and avoids the sharp, 
straight lines made by a mat that is 
simply beveled at the edges. This mode 
of mounting will also be found correct 
for delicate dry-point impressions, such 
as Whistler's, Zom's, or Haden's. 

Narrow wood frames are most appro- 
priate and artistic for these prints, but 
they must be well made, and they should 
be neither heavy nor coarse grained. 
Lap-joining the comers adds much to 
the appearance of such a plain, flat 
frame. Ebony (dead finish^, oak (Eng- 
lish and Japanese), dark, ricn mahogany, 
and in rare instances rosewood are used 
for these frames. Simple narrow gold 
flats, and beads or rounds, as they are 



sometimes called, done in mat gold, or 
even chestnut gilded showing the grain, 
also make effective frames. The thing 
that should be sought in framing these 
prints is a combination that is simple 
and without ostentation. 

Old Japanese prints must be framed 
differently. For them wood mats, made 
of walnut or mahogany veneer, are used 
close to the print, or a simple folder 
made of India paper. These also must 
never be mounted with paste. If the 
mat is made of the veneer, it need not 
be wider than two or two and one-half 
inches for the average print ; if of the 
India paper, it should be from three to 
four inches wide. The most effective 
frames for these prints are narrow 
rounds or beads about three-quarters or 
five-eighths of an inch wide (for the aver- 
age print), of gumwood, cabinet-made, 
no miter showing with round comers. 
Or simple black lacquer frames may be 
made in the same shape. It is often ad- 
visable to stain these gumwood frames 
to tone in with the veneers when they 
are used for mats. 

If a Bartolozzi print is to be framed, 
a protest should be entered against the 
fancy ovals and circles the average 
framer insists upon using. Even if that 
is the shape of the print in question, it 
should be framed either in a severe flat 
gold band or in dead ebony or mahog- 
any. Some of these prints are print^ 
in sepia or red-toned inks. For them 
simple cream-colored mats should be 
used instead of mats colored to match 
the print; for the paper tiiey are 
printed upon decides the mat rather than 
the ink employed. 

So much depends upon the skill, and 
knowledge of the framer, so much upon 
his good judgment, that it may almost be 
said that the framing makes or mars a 
picture. And of nothing is this more 
true than of rare old prints, which are 
usually overframed or spoiled in the 
mounting. 
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FURNITURE OP THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 

BY VIEGINIA EOBIE 

I T w&» during the reign of Cliarles arcbs, last of the house of Valois, were 
Viil, that the influence of the Italian among the blackest in history. Idttle 
Renaissance extended to France, that was notable was prodoced in France 
With the accession of this monarch . between the death of Henry 11. and the 
b^an the long wars with Naples and accession of Henry of Navarre. 
MUan that ended only with the extinc- Daring the llurty odd years that 
tion of the honse of _ . . . 

Valoia, 

Charles's cam- 
paign in Italy 
gained neither 
lands nor glory for 
France, bnt it laid 
the fonndation of 
the French Renais- 
sance. 

The "new birth" 
in France may be 
divided into the 
following epochs : 
First, Transition- 
al, 1453-1515, in- 
olading the reigns 
of Charles VIII. 
and Lonis XII. ; 
second, Francis I., 
1515-1547; third, 
Henry II. and 
Henry IV., 1547- 
1610 ; fourth, Lonis 
Xni., 1610-1643. 

The first epoch 
was Renaissance in 
detail only ; the 
constmction was 
parelyGothic. The 
fonrtb was the 

aning Renais- 



Francisl. oocnpied 
the throne, more 
was done for the 
artistic develop- 
ment of France 
than bad been ac- 
complished in the 
combined reigns of 
Charles VII., 
Iionis XI., Charles 
VIII., and Lonis 
XII. , who had ruled 
for nearly a eea- 
tn^. 

Francis came to 
his inheritance 
when France was 
ripe for a great art 
revival, and he had 
the wit to seize the 
opportunity, and 
the brains and 
wealth to make the 
most of it. His 
ambition was to 
raise France to an 
equality with Italy, 
and to this end be 
invited great archi- 
tects and painters 
to his court . 

While Italy was 
sance, when only a threadbare tradition divided into countless kingdoms and 
remained. The strongest period was dokedoms, France was practically a 
the century 1515-1610, covered by the united country. Italy had its Ploren- 
reigns of five sovereigns, three of whom tine school, its Venetian school, its 
left an indelible impress on the arts schools of Sienna, Milan, and Naples, 
of the day. Francis I., Henry II., and The art of France was centralized in 
Henry TV. created epochs; Francis II., Paris. Francis I. called to his aid 
Charles IX,, and Henry IH. did little the greatest lights of Italy and Flan- 
for the honor of France, and nothing ders, and began the series of mag- 
for art. The forty-two years encom- nificent chSteanx that to-day bear wit- 
passed by the reigns of these three mon- ness to his mnnificence. Hundreds of 
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native designers were employed in batld- wbb followed. The interior of Giiam- 
ing Cliambord, t^henoncean, and Fon- bord was demolisbed daring the French 
tainebleaa, who worked under the gnid- Revolution, but Fontainebleau, in spite 
enoe of each men as Serlio and Vignola, of its checkered histonr, remains to-day 
Primaticcio, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea the truest example of the French Benais- 
dei Sarto, and Benvennto Cellini, sauce. Many stirring events have had 
Among the illustrious Frenehmeu who this historic palace for a baokgroond. 
joined forces with the Italian architects In one of the rooms the revocation of 
and decorators were Bullant, Lescot, the Edict of Nantes was signed, in 
and De I'Orme. another Monaldeschi was murdered, and 

Besides building royal residences, in the great gallery of Diana occurred 
Francis remodeled the Louvre and the deatiiof Oond^in 1686. Here, years 
added several rooms to the Ch&teau later, the sentence of divorce was passed 
Blois, which had been partially restored on Josephine, and here in the court of 
by Louis XII. In Chambord the arohi- Henry lY. Xapoleon parted with his Old 
tectnre of a feudal stronghold was Goard. Foutaiuebleau was alternately a 
blended with Renaissance ornament, royal dwelling, a military school, and a 
In Fontaineblean a more consistent plan papal residence. Henry II. and Henry 

IV. did much to beautify it. 
Louis Xin. was born within its 
walls, but seldom lived there, 
Louis XIV. cared little for it, 
and Loois XV. shunned it alto- 
gether. Napoleon revived its 
splendor for a brief period, and 
Louis Philippe spent a royal 
fortune in restoring it. Thanks 
to Louis Philippe, the Fontaine- 
blean of to-day is a faithful rep- 
resentation of the Fontaiuebleaa 
of the sixteenth century. Much 
of the woodwork is Uie same, 
and many of the frescoes have 
been simply retouched. The 
fireplaces and mantels have been 
restored from sketches and plans 
which had been carefully pre- 
served. 

The woodwork of the French 
Renaissance differed materially 
from Italian woodwork of the 
same period. The ornament was 
in a lighter vein, the carving 
more open and less dependent 
on antique models. Even when 
the work' was executed by Italian 
designers it was imbued with 
the French spirit. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the treat- 
ment of doors and mantels. The 
fireplaces in Fontaineblean and 
Blois are many and varied. From 
Loins znt. FiftKpu.oE — CHA.TKAU DK BLOIS snch a Wealth of material it is 
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difficult to make a few selections, for 
eaob fireplace has some special beauty 
tliat claims reec^piitioti. The three 
reproduced here cover a wide range. 
The Louis XII. fireplace, in Chfttean 
Blois, is exceedingly simple. On a 
field of flenr-de-lis is a shield snr- 
monnted by a crown and sarroanded by 
scallop-shells. There is great dignity 
to this fireplace. The one in the "Cath- 
arine do Medici chamber" in Blois is 
quite nnlike in treatment. It was boilt 
originally for Clande, daagbter of Loais 
Xn., and wife of Francis I. The intri- 
cate low relief is very characteriBtic of 
the French Renaissance. The initials C 
and F, interlaced with crowns and sepa- 
rated by a spirited salamander, add 
mnch to the interest of the decoration. 
The fireplace in the gallery of Henry II., 
in Fontainebleau , is one of the most 
famons in France. The royal arms, 
more elaborately ezecnted than in the 
LonisXII. room, ocenpy the center of the 
chimney-breast. The ornamentation in 
the lower part of the mantel is very fine, 
bnt is not so typical as the carving in 
the Medici chamber. 

Women wielded a powerful inflnence 
on the arts of France. The second wife 
of Francis was Eleanor of Portngal, 
sister of Charles V, of Spain. Spanish 
traditions tinged French ornament dur- 
ing the reign of this qneen. Catharine 
de Medici and Maria de Medici were thor- 
onghly Italian in taste. The furnish- 
ings of Fontainebleau during the reigns 
of Henry II. and Henry IV. were largely 
imported from Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. Diane de Poitiers and the 
Dnchesse d'AngoalSme were also impor- 
tant factors in molding the taste of the 
coart. 

The woodwork of Fontainebleau, as has 
been stated, was French in spirit; the 
hangings were French and Flemish 
tapestries and Italian velvets; the fur- 
niture was Italian, or French modeled in 
Italian designs, bnt executed with con- 
siderable frmdom. The finest examples 
of the fnmitnre of the French Renais- 
sance are in the Louvre, the GInny, and 
in Fontainebleau and Blois, In this 
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country there are many beautiful pieces 
in museums and private collections. 
The latter lose mnch, however, in being 
separated from their original setting — a 
remark that may be made in reference 
to all Renaissance fnmitnre. 

In the Lawrence room in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, an admirable 
effect is gained by the use of Renais- 
sance panels which line the walls. 
Against this background the carved 
marriage chests, the dark walnnt chairs, 
and the pieces of flue armor have a con- 
sistent setting. Much of Benvenuto 
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Cellini's work is here in replioa. The 
shield and helmet made for Francis I., 
and the suit of armor belonging to 
Henr^ II., designed by him and exe- 
cuted by his pnpil Pilon, are both ex- 
hibited. The metal-work of the French 
Renaissance is very fine. Pilon equaled 
Cellini in strength, and Consin and Jean 
Gonjon enrpassed him in deUoaoy; In 
the andirons of the many fireplaces of 
Fontainebleaa and Blois may be seen the 
skill and ingenuity of the French metal- 
workers. The same lightness of touch 
may be noted in the furniture. 

The chair on page 137 shows the use 
of cane which formed the back of many 
state chairs, while the seat was uphol- 
stered. This 'chair is in Blois and Is 
one of the earliest examples of the cane 
back; the cane seat was a later inven- 
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tion. The chairs in the apartment at 
Fontaineblean, known as the Salon de 
Lonis Treize, show the use of fringe, 
which was a French addition to the up- 
holstered chair. This room was deco- 
rated and furnished by Henry IV. , whose 
initials, combined with those of Maria 
de Medici, are still visible in the painted 
comioe. These chairs are composed of 
straight lines, and are totally nnlike the 
ornate shapes that came into prominence 
during the reign of Louis XIII. tt is a 
tradition that Louis was born in this 
apartment; hence his name instead of 
that of Henry IV. is associated with the 
room. The tables in this salon exhibit 
a delicacy unknown in the Italian table. 
The detached legs are held in plaee with 
a slight connecting base. No piece of 
fnmiture had a more interesting history 
than the table. As the trestle 
table gave place to the bolt and 
slot table, and that to the table 
of the Italian Renaissance, and 
that in turn to th|e hideous 
Baroque table, so the French 
table of the early seventeenth 
century, bad as it was in design, 
was slowly approaching the 
beantifnl table of the eighteenth 
century, when, freed from base- 
boards and connecting rods, it 
stood on four independent sup- 
ports. The result was an Eng- 
lish production of the eighteenm 
century, but the Frenim had a 
part in its evolution. 

Some of the French shapes 
equaled the Italian and surpassed 
the contemporary English de- 
signs. The English furniture- 
makers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury borrowed chiefly from the 
Flemish and the Dutch. Eng- 
land achieved her triumphs in 
the eighteenth century. 

The furniture-makers of the 
French Renaissance, the Renais- 
sance of Francis I., Henry II., 
and Henry IV,, treated the bed- 
stead with great originality. 
They reduced the heavy head- 
board, and introdaced a sim- 
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pier form of carving. The bedstead 
used by Francis I., now in the Cluny 
Museam, and that belonging to Anne 
of Austria in Fontaineblean, show a 
handling wholly French. The famous 
oak bedstead of Jeanne d'Albret, 
mother of Henry IV., exhibited in the 
Gh&teau Pau, suggests a heavily carved 
cage, and was mside for the Lady Jeanne 
in Flanders. There is nothing French 
about it. 

In the cabinet, the French designer 
was at his best. So long as the orna- 
ment was controlled and subordinated 
to the design, the pieces from the hand 
of the French cabinet-maker displayed 



great beauty. When Louis XTTI. came 
to the throne, the Renaissance had run 
its course. The history of ornament is 
the history of furniture, and both repeat 
themselves. From a debased style 
slowly arose a vital one, which, after 
shaking off the chrysalis stage, remained 
consistent for a brief period, then de- 
clined, and was finally superseded by a 
new force, which in turn shared the 
fate of its predecessor. This waxing 
and waning continued until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
historic furniture, in the strict sense of 
the term, ceased to exist. 
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Bugs, Oriental and Occidental, Ancient 
AND Modern. A Handbook for Beadt 
Beferenoe. By Bosa Belle Holt. 4to, illus- 
trated. Chioago: A. G. MoClurg & Co. 1901. 

MISS ROSA BELLE HOLT has 
done a praiseworthy service to 
the company of rug-lovers, and 
if truth be told, nearly every 
man and woman with any eye for beauty 
has felt a pleasurable thrill at the bril- 
liant coloring and silky softness of an 
Oriental rug. She has placed within easy 
reach practically all of the general infor- 
mation about rugs that one could desire. 
Her book is frankly a reference-book ; it 
is really a geographical catalogue, with 
an introductory essay on the history and 
details of rug-weaving. But once this 
is recognized, the book is, for the most 
part, interesting and instructive reading. 
Into the bargain, it is sumptuously 
printed on excellent paper, and is illus- 
trated in the most approved fashion. 
The twelve colored plates are excellent, 
and the illustrations of the looms. 



weavers, and dyeing-vats of the orient 
are most interesting. 

The word "rug," as used by Miss Holt, 
means '^a covering for the floor, a mat, 
usually oblong or square, and woven in 
one piece." In early days, the terms 
''carpets" and * 'tapestries" were used in- 
discriminately when rugs were meant, 
for they were spread loosely on the floor 
without the aid of fastenings. 

THE HISTOBY OP BUGS 

Historical references to spinning and 
to the weaving of tapestries date back to 
a very early period. An ancient Jewish 
legend states that Naamah, daughter of 
Lamech, and sister of Tubal-Cain, was 
the inventor of the spinning of wool, 
and of the weaving of thread into cloth. 

On at least two of the wonderful 
rock-cut tombs at Beni-Hassan, in 
Egypt— B. C. 2800-2G00— there are pic- 
tures of weavers at work. At Thebes a 
fresco, dating 1700-1000 B. C, repre- 
sents three men weaving at an upright 
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loom. On the marbles of Nineveh is 
represented the pectoral worn by Sar- 
danapalns. It is an exact miniature of 
a Kurdish rug of modern times. The 
Tree of Life, the motive of most of the 
Persian rug designs, is in the center, 
and the border is ornamented with 
rosettes and bars. 

When Cleopatra, the famous queen of 
Egypt, went to meet CsBsar for the first 
time, she knew that he would not allow 
her to enter his presence if recognized, 
and therefore she cleverly had herself 
carried into his palace wrapped in a rug 
of the finest texture. It may well be 
imagined that the unexpected disclosure 
of the charms of this subtle Egyptian 
shared largely in bringing the great 
Roman general into her toils. 
^Besides biblical writers, Homer, 
JEschylus, Scipio, Horace, Pliny, Jose- 
phus, and others speak of rugs. For 
people interested in the subject, the 
search for these allusions is a most fas- 
cinating occupation. 

The Egyptians bestowed the greatest 
care and patience upon the rugs they 
wove. They spread them before the 
images of their gods, and also on the 
ground for their sacred cattle to lie 
upon. They loved nature intensely, and 
like true lovers, they seem to have 
reached her very heart, and they sym- 
bolized her works in their artistic 
designs. 

In design and color the rugs woven 
to day in the orient are similar to the 
Assyrian and Babylonian textile fabrics 
of B. C. 1000-607 (Pall of Nineveh) and 
538 (Fall of Babylon). At that early 
period these textiles were used for awn- 
ings and floor coverings in the palaces 
of the Assyrian kings. 

Beginning in Egypt and Chaldea, the 
manufacture of rugs was carried into 
Assyria, and thence into Asia Minor. For 
a long time the industry of rug- weaving 
was supreme in these countries, but 
about B. C. 480, the Greeks especially 
arrived at a high state of perfection in 
the art. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Saracens came into power, 
and believing that all labor tended to 



the glory of God, they carried rug-manu- 
facture with them on their campaigns 
in Sicily, Spain, France, and ItSy. 
Thus it was introduced throughout 
Europe. 

From earliest times it has been the 
custom in the East to hang rugs on 
graves. During times of grand fetes in 
Europe, when house decoration is done 
with lavishness, people, to make their 
homes more attractive, drape with beau- 
tiful rugs the balconies, the loggias, and 
the front walls of buildings, producing 
an effect of great magnificence and 
splendor. 

When we see the exquisite loom-work 
that has been wrought in the orient, we 
sometimes wonder how the weavers have 
achieved such success, for they are desti- 
tute of what we call education, and they 
dwell amid the humblest surroundings. 
But nature has been their instructor, and 
intuitively the weavers have grasped 
what is correct in color from the works 
of nature about them. 

THE QUALITY 

The fineness of a rug depends largely 
upon the quality of the wool and the 
number of knots to the square foot. In 
one yard of the best made Persian rugs, 
there are between twenty thousand and 
thirty thousand stitches made by hand. 
The wool must be of fine quality, but 
not too soft. It should be closely woven 
and evenly cropped. It is a well-known 
fact that the wool produced in cold coun- 
tries is soft and fine, while that of 
warmer climates is, on the other hand, 
harder, firmer, and more lasting. 

Except in the Soumak and the Khilim, 
which have the flat stitch, there are only 
two kinds of knotting used in oriental 
rugs. These are the Persian (or Sinna) 
and the Turkish (or Ghiordes). In the 
Persian manner of knotting, there are 
more knots to the square inch than in 
the Turkish, and the result is a flner 
surface. 

The designs of Eastern rugs are often 
the spontaneous outcome of the fancy of 
the weaver. Sometimes they are handed 
down from one generation to another; 
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in other cases the desifi^ is marked in 
the sand or drawn on paper. 

Persian rugs excel those of other 
countries in artistic design as well as in 
harmonious coloring. The designs are 
generally floral or geometric, for the 
Mohammedan religion does not allow 



any direct representation of animal 
forms. 

The increasing use of hardwood floors 
has enormously increased the demand 
for rugs, and the selection of them is 
now a very distinct pleasure to those 
who are furnishing their houses. 




HOUSEKEEPEICS 
DEPARTMENT 




HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 

A furnished house, recently leased by its elderly 
owner, was most unsatisfactory to its tenant, a pro- 
gressive young thing, who bitiferly complained that 
there weren't enough utensils to enable her to keep 
house well. The disgust of the old-time landlady was 
undisguised and comical. ''She had cared for that 
house properly for years; the more things you had to 
do with the more trouble you had to get tilings done." 
And it is indeed a painful thought that there are in 
the market sixty kinds of brushes alone, each calling 
for an appointed place and some one to see that it is 
^m^^^ammmmmmm^m^^m^ kept in it. No remotest comcr of the house may now 

be reasonably neglected » and the prying brush is so 
ingeniously twisted that no germ can expect a moment's time for self development. 
A pointed scrubbing-brush, of fairly orthopedic outlines, prevents the accumu- 
lation of those ugly tnangle-shaped morsels of dust in kitchen comers, at which a 
very youthful bride was once caught working with a hairpin. Long-handled floor 
brushes bristle gently in all directions, so that the most highly polished woodwork 
cannot be scratched. Insidious pointed brushes worm their way easily between 
the most elaborate twistings of the banisters, the coils of the steam radiator, and 
the mysteries of the under side of the register. A long-handled, very stiff sweeper 
does better execution on rugs and carpets than the broom of yesterday, another 
walks into evenr spider's parlor before the poor creature has time to catch a breath, 
a third vigilantly chases dust from draperies of every kind, while a fourth, with 
spreading fan-shaped feelers, relentlessly casts out motes from cornice and ceiling, 
even to the very ends of the earth. 

A useful stiff brush, shaped like two shaving-brushes, joined end to end, can 
be bought for tufted furniture and mattresses, and another is adapted to the 
recesses to be found between the back and seat of many a chair or sofa. Soft 
mops may be used to remove dust from hardwood floors, and the subsequent 
waxing may be done with a square,* weighted polishing-brush. A smaller 
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polishing-bmsh triangular in shape is 
shown for out of the way comers of both 
floors and furniture. There is a curved 
crumb-brush for the table-cloth and a 
long-handled y sublimate paint-brush to 
use for crumbs on a bare table. Curved 
wires provided at the end with bristles 
will clean the inside of every kind of 
vase or water-bottle, while a similar 
straight one is provided for the waste- 
pipe of the refrigerator. There are 
circular brushes for cleaning off accumu- 
lations on the inside of soup-kettles, and 
clearly no reason why the inside of every 
sort of porcelain, glass, granite, or 
metal receptacle should not be spot- 
less. 

Buf the brushes themselves must be 
cared for. If hung up they will last 
longer than otherwise, and brooms and 
brushes made of broom-straw are said 
to wear better if the bristles before 
being first used are immersed for a short 
time in hot soap-suds. Lamb's- wool 
brushes, which are specially sure to 
gather up all the dust, may be washed 
very successfully, but if the excessive 
accumulation of dust in any sort of 
brush cannot be removed it is much the 
safer plan to bum up the utensil. After 
washing, brushes should be thoroughly 
dried before being again used, and ex- 
posure to the sun, that best of sterilizers, 
is desirable. But where is the house- 
keeper who can honestly confess that 
she has never had her weak moments of 
longing for the good old pre-scientific 
days t The twentieth-century germ-con- 
science is a hard task-master. 

THE CARE OP LAMPS 

The oft-repeated prayer of a certain 
frequenter of the weekly prayer- meeting 
in a quaint New England meeting-house, 
"Oh, may we keep our lamps well filled, 
trimmed, and a-bumin','' would be 
wisely adopted by the house-maid, as it 
is a shibboleth well calculated to avert 
storm and stress in many a household. 
But the care of the material light is not 
half so difficult as of the spiritual, 
though it, too, must be closely watched 
or it will bum but feebly. 



WIOKS 

The flat wicks of the ordinary lamp 
may be trimmed with the scissors, and 
should have their edges cut a little 
closer than the middle, that the highest 
point of flame may not smoke the chim- 
ney. Avoid cutting a round wick or one 
used in the patent duplex burner. In- 
stead, pinch off the burned top, using a 
bit of cloth to protect the thumb and 
foreflnger, or scrape it off with a nail, 
taking care in each case to do the work 
as evenly as possible. When the wick 
is so far consumed as no longer to reach 
the oil in the reservoir, its replenishing 
may be postponed by sewing to the short 
piece a bit of fresh wick, which shall 
convey the oil to the upper piece. The 
seam, however, will not pass through 
the burner, and when this obstruction 
shows, procrastination is out of the 
question. The burners of many modem 
lamps are nowadays rather complicated 
affairs, and when a new wick is required 
it is wise to take the burner to a reliable 
shop where its mechanism is understood. 

FILLING LAMPS 

There is a clause in the policies of 
most flre insurance companies of whose 
existence many housekeepers are prob- 
ably unaware. It provides that in case 
a flre is proven to have been caused by 
the fllling of lamps after dark the in- 
surance shall be forfeited. While the 
best oil is now said to be non-explosive, 
it is far better to be on the safe side and 
have all lamps fllled by daylight. This 
task should have its appointed time and 
place, particularly the latter, as the pene- 
trating odor and flavor of kerosene are 
objectionable to every one. If possible, a 
place should be provided outside the 
kitchen, and away from all food, espe- 
cially milk, butter, and potatoes, that 
the smallest taint may be avoided. If 
the kitchen must be used, as in many 
houses and apartments, a zinc or tin- 
covered shelf is desirable, and that fail- 
ing, the table may be protected by a 
heavy brown paper, though some flU 
lamps in the kitchen sink. After fllling, 
every particle of oil should be wiped off 
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the reservoir, as nothing is more dis- 
agreeable than to soil l£e hands with 
this dust-absorbing oil. This same oil 
is, however, desirable for removing the 
dusty, gray look sometimes seen on 
wrought iron and other dark, rough- 
finished metal, and if carefully rubbed 
over, and as carefully wiped off, it re- 
stores the original freshness of the mate- 
rial. 

ULMP-OHIMNETS 

Chimneys come in numbered sizes, 
and in ordering them it should not be 
necessary to send the burner to the shop. 
Thrifty persons who must save their 
pennies put lamp-chimneys, when new, 
into cold water and bring this slowly to 
the boiling-point, fortifying the glass 
against breakage by the heat of the 
lamp. But the glass must be protected 
by a wad of cloth from contact with the 
bottom of the vessel in which this boil- 
ing is done. Strong hot suds with a bit 
of ammonia added is best for washing 
chimneys, which should be also well 
rinsed. A dish-mop makes the inside 
accessible, and there are to be bought 
flexible cloth-covered frames for both 
the washing and wiping of chimneys, so 
that a dim glass has positively no re- 
source but to proclaim the neglect of 
the housekeeper. 

BURNERS 

Burners must be watched or their per- 
forations may become clogged with soot. 
A daily wiping helps to prevent this, 
but occasionally it is well to devote them 
to a hot soda bath in the proportion of 
two tablespoons of washing-soda to a 
gallon of water. The wicks must first 
be removed, and after a half -hour's boil- 
ing and a careful drying of the burners, 
may be again replaced. The task is not 
a dainty one, but the labor is well re- 
warded by the increased brilliancy of 
the light. 



AN INEXPENSIVE LAMP-SHADE 

While the new shades, made of deco- 
rated grass-cloth, fan-plaited, are 
charming, an effective shade, costing 
much less, may be made from wall- 
paper. Get two and a half yards from 
some of the shops where less than a roll 
can be bought, or utilize some of the 
* 'left-overs'' which most attics contain; 
choose colors well suited to your room, 
remembering that large, showy patterns 
are more effective than fine ones, that 
daring combinations look better in the 
plaited shade than in the shop, and that 
too dark a paper will not show well at 
night, while too light tones are over-con- 
spicuous by day. An inexpensive tempo- 
rary shade can afford to be showy where 
a more permanent costly one cannot. 
To work easily, use a large table with 
weights to hold the unruly length in 
place ; cut off the white margin usually 
left at both edges of wall-papers, and 
measure your frame from top to bottom 
to get the desired length of the finished 
shade. With a ruler mark this meas- 
urement evenly along the entire length 
of the paper on its white side, and cut off 
the rejected strip. Beginning at one 
end mark off two-inch intervals on oppo- 
site sides of the paper as a guide for 
folding it evenly from side to side. 
Next, plait the paper like a Japanese 
fan. With a large darning-needle and 
fine linen tape gather all the plaits 
together about one inch from the edge 
destined for the top of the shade, allow- 
ing the other edge to be widespread, and 
tie so as to fit the top of your wire 
frame. The ends of the paper, which 
will now meet, may be pasted together 
or fastened with brass-headed paper 
fasteners. If the frame allows the paper 
to come dangerously near the chimney, 
protect the shade by an asbestos collar, 
to be bought at any of the department 
stores. 
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Fine Furniture at Special Prices 

lo Per cent to 7j Per cent reductions tkroughout our entire stock 

during February 

THIS is our Eighth Annual Winter Sale of Furniture. For months 
we have been buying up desirable pieces of Furniture wherever 
we could obtain a price concession. In so doing we have con- 
sidered only such pieces as are absolutely the best in construction and 
Hnish, and of the highest type of design. 

Every piece in our stock is included in this sale. As we cannot 
or exchange any of these pieces, we recommend an early selec- 
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THE DECORATION OF A CITY HOUSE 

A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPETITION 

The following letter is typical of a number which the editor of this magazine 
has received. It expresses one of the shortcomings of the magazine very well. 

**To THE Editor op The House Beautiful: 

'^I have been a subscriber to your magazine for a number of years, and have 
enjoyed it more than I can tell you, but to be perfectly candid, I have not been 
able to derive from it the help which I had expected. 

'^In common with many other women, I live in a house which is perhaps hopeless 
from a decorative point of view. As a matter of fact, my residence is one of the 
typical three-story-and-basement brown stone dwellings, which are so common 
in New York, and in fact in many large cities. Your suggestions as to interior 
decoration would be welcome to me if I lived in a half-timbered house, or one with 
comparatively light and cheerful rooms; but as I say, my 'brown stone mansion' is 
well-nigh hopeless. As you know, the 'back parlor' is devoid of light, and the 
height of the ceilings is out of all proportion to the other dimensions of the room. 
Can you not come to the rescue of those of us who are obliged to live in such 
houses, and suggest some way of making our homes beautiful t" 

This letter covers a point which the editor himself has had in mind for a long 
time, and he confesses that the hopelessness of the proposition has had something 
to do with his inaction in the matter. 

There are literally thousands of houses like the one mentioned above, and there 
are as many thousand occupants of these houses who want to improve the furnish- 
ings, to make them as livable as possible. 

Our candid advice would be to vacate the ''brown stone mansions" at the 
earliest possible moment, or if it were not a crime, to bum them without further 
ado. But both these plans may be impracticable, and we have no alternative but to 
make the best of a bad matter. 
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TWO CITY H0USK8 TO BE DICOBATED 

To Becnre the co-operation of decoratore, botli professional and amatenr, we 
have decided to ofFer a namber of prizes for the best solution of the problem, and 
we hope that the response will be as hearty as it is needed. Here is an opportn- 
nity for both those commercially inclined and for philanthropists to do something 
worth while, and we hope we shall have a lai^ assortment of decorative schemes 
to choose from. 

We pnbJish herewith a picture of two of these booses and plans of the first two 
floors and the basement. There is no question, of course, of designing or suggest- 




BASEMENT PLAN 




FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 



ing new furniture, because there, again, 
we haye the existing fomitnre to contend 
with. We merely wish suggestions as to 
the treatment of t^e floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings of the first and second floors. The 
appropriation for decorating these floors 
has been placed at $500. Decorators, there- 
fore, must look to it that their schemes 
are practical, and that they can be accom- 
plished within this appropriation. 

We require a det£uled scheme for the 
halls and for each room on the two floors 
of these^ houses, and we also wish draw- 
ings in colors of at least two rooms in the 
house. 

There will be three prizes, as follows: 

For the best scheme $500 

For the second best scheme 300 

For the third best scheme 200 

All plans must be submitted by the 
first day of July, and those which do not 
draw prizes may be published in the maga- 
zine free of charge. We shall begin the 
publication of these plans as soon as practi- 
cable, and they will appear throughout the 
year. 

We purposely make the competition 
open to both amateur and professional 
decorators, because decoration in the real 
sense is a matter of personal taste rather 
than business, and we wish every one to 
compete who has any ideas whatsoeyer in 
regard to the solution of this problem. 

RECAPITULATION 

The conditions are : 

1. Contestants for the prizes shall 
furnish detailed decoraliye schemes for the 
halls and rooms of the first and second 
floors, as shown in the accompanying house 
plans. 

2. The detailed schemes shall be accom- 
panied by drawings in colors of at least 
two of the rooms. 

3. All plans must be in the hands of 
the editor by July 1, 1902. 

4. All plans submitted are to be the 
property of The House Beautipul, to be 
used as the editor wishes, and any platis 
which do not draw prizes may be published 
free of cost. 
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THE COLONIAL HOMES OF VIRGINIA 

BY WALDON FAWCETT 

STANDING as reminders of the feudal glories which in the heyday of its his- 
tory characterized life in the Old Dominion are a number of quaint and 
imposing colonial homes, which have no connterpart among the mansions of 
America. Distinctive in architecture and in setting, it would appear as thongh 
these ancient plantation palaces had indeed defied the efl^orts of modern architects 
to copy or imitate their unique attributes. Perhaps all the surroundings, the scen- 
ery, and the atmosphere are contributory factors, but certain it is that the modem 
examples of colonial houses lack an indefinable something of which these stately 
homesteads are possessed. To see colonial architecture at its best, and to gain a 
realization of the possibilities of the ideal country seat, the home-lover must visit 
the old manor-houses on the lower Potomac, the James, and the Rappahannock 
rivers. 

Most critics incline to the opinion that the finest architectural^ monument in 
Yii^uia is Westover-ou-the-James, the old home of the Byrds, one of the most 
famous families of Yii^nia, and representatives of the highest type of the colonial 
aristocracy. The bonse stands on a slight knoll, about three hundred feet from 
the bank of the river, from which it is screened by a long row of venerable tulip- 
trees. Flanking this curtain of foliage on either side of the lawn are several mag- 
nificent yew-trees, which ore conceded to be the finest specimens in the United 
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States. Near by are a quaint, old-faBhioned garden and the family bnryiug-gronnd, 
in which repose the remains of the beantifnl Evelyn, the most famous of the hero- 
ines of the romances of early Virginia, and who died of a broken heart when her 
father forbade her to marry the dissolute Earl of Peterboro. 

The estate passed out of the hands of the Byrd family abont a centnry ago, bnt 
within the past few years the mansion and the twelve hnndred acres snrronnding it 
were pnrchased for forty thousand dollars by a descendant of the Byrd family, who 
has preserved and restored the majestic home. The house at Westover was built in 
1716, for use as a country residence, and it admirably fulfils all the qualifications 
for such utilization. In general appearance it strongly resembles a French ch&teau, 
and indeed there is a tradition to the effect that it is in a measure a copy of such a 
Btmctnre ; but inasmuch as the name of the architect has been lost, it is impossible 
to identify it accurately. The major part of the material of which it was con- 
structed was brought from England, and it stands to-day in an excellent state of 
preservation, as though built to endure for centuries. An especially artistic feature 
of the exterior are the gates of hammered iron, in which the arms of the family are 
interwoven; while within, the visitor is at once struck with the immense hall, the 
graceful, winding staircase, and the mantels of Carrara marble, beautifully carved. 

Shirley, the seat of the noted Carters, is a Virginia landmark which is known 
by reputation wherever men delight in architectural beauty or artistic home sur- 
roundings. The superb estate on the James River has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and is one of the few plantations in the Sontb which 
remains to this day in the hands of the family with whose history its name has 
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In the old days there were several branches of the Carter family in Virginia, 
and thus it came about that personages of that name owned a number of the most 
beautiful estates in the colony. As a reminder of these departed glories, it would 
be difficult to find a more significant object than the manor-house of Rosewell, 
which was once the capital of a private empire of five thousand acres. The bricks 
and almost all the other material for the house were imported from England, and 
the roof was covered with a heavy coat of lead. This house, although one of the 
most interesting in this realm of remarkable old mansions, is unfortunately not 
in as good a state of preservation as many of the other feudal halls of the old 
regime. 

An especially attractive example of early colonial architecture is afforded by 
''Carter's Grove," although it may be admitted that something of the marvelous 
effectiveness of the picture which it presents to the passenger on the James River 
boat, steaming past, is contributed by the three broad terraces which rise from the 
water's edge to the portal of the mansion. In contrast to Westover, this planta- 
tion home shows no trace of the French architectural influence, but on the other 
hand, strongly resembles a type of ancient manor-house common in the midlands 
of England. As in the other colonial homes in this region, the interior is replete 
with wainscoting, carved mantels, moldings, and balustrades, which are fraught 
with a charm not possessed by any of their present-day counterparts. 

Ninety miles below Richmond, on the James River, is situated the estate known 
as Lower Brandon, the ancient home of the Harrison family, and although the 
mansion itself does not compare in many respects with the others in this section of 
the country, it is famed, by reason of the loveliness of its surroundings, as one 
of the most beautiful country-seats in the world. The setting in which this quaint 
old house is placed constitutes a masterpiece of landscape gardening which will not 
suffer by comparison with any of the achievements of the present day. The bluff 
on which the mansion stands is located fully two hundred feet back from the river, 
and spread out before the house is a wonderful green tapestry, the figures in which 
are formed by hedges of box fully a century and a half old. 

The mansion, which is over two hundred feet in length, -was partially destroyed 
by fire more than a century ago, and was rebuilt from designs furnished by Thomas 
Jefferson. However, the two wings remain precisely as they were when originally 
erected, in 1712. The house has two fronts, one piazza facing the river, and the 
other opening toward the public road, with which it is connected by an aisle of 
stately trees whose branches meet overhead. The collection of paintings at Lower 
Brandon is notable, including some good examples of Van Dyck and other famous 
artists. 

An estate which, in architectural classification, is entitled to rank with the 
colonial mansions of Virginia, is Mount Airy, the seat of the elder branch of the 
Calvert family. In a sense, the hand of time has seemingly remained motionless 
for a century at Mount Airy, and the daily life there at the present time not less 
than the furnishings of the old mansion remind the visitor of the atmosphere of 
the era of the Revolution. The manor-house has the two-story portico, which is a 
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distingaishitig feature of many old plantation homes, and on the walls yet hang 
fall-length portraits of the prominent members of the Calvert family. 

At almost all the old Virginia homes the kitchens and lanndries were detached 
from the main manor-honBe. At Monnt Ternon the kitchen is connected with the 
dining-room by a covered colonnade, and at Weetover and Brandon passages afford 
commnnication between the two apartments. In some instances the kitchen was 
sitaated some distance away, and at one of the Carter mansions the culinary estab- 
lishment is situated fully a quarter of a mile from the mansion, as it was the custom 
in the old days to have a colored hoy ride on horseback to the dining-room with 
each course in a warmer. The wings, which are to be found connected with almost 
all of these old mansions, were designed for the accommodation of chance guests, 
whose entertainment was dictated by the universal rale of hospitality, but with 
whom the master of the estate was not sufBciently well acquainted to wish to ask 
them to occupy a room in the private portion of the house. 

It is to be sincerely regretted that many of these splendid manor-houses, price- 
less as architectural treasures, and the sole surviving relies of the old regime in 
the South, have suffered severely during the wars, particularly the Civil War, 
when soldiers carried off great quantities of the family heirlooms, which contrib- 
uted so much to the interest of the mansions. 



ROSE AND ELISEBETH IN A FLAT 



BY ELLA LOUISE TAYLOR 



THIS is the story of Bose and 
Elisebethy and the flat where they 
spent two happy years before 
the little blind god beckoned them 
away to better years in homes of their 
own. It was a modest little apartment, 
only f onr rooms, bat the accommodations 
seemed almost palatial after what Bose 
called the ' 'exigencies of boarding." 

Elisebethy who was a teacher in one of 
the city high schools, rejoiced daily in 
the privacy which gave her long, qniet 
honrs for study nnintermpted by the 
flattering visits of the gossipy boarder; 
and Rose's artist soul fairly reveled m 
the unprecedented privilege of leaving 
her unfinished studies out to dry without 
the dismal prospect of finding them 
ruined by the unwelcome attentions of 
the housemaid's duster. How welcome 
was the relief from the raids of the 
boarder who borrowed and returned not 
and was unashamed, and how they 
''doted on the absence" of her who had 
a peculiar gift for opening other people's 
packages, in defiance of a plainly written 
address, because she "thought iJiey must 
be hers," and the boarder who, like 
little Johnny, lived in chronic state of 
"wanting to know." 

Bonbons and toilet-water no longer 
disappeared mysteriously, the rooms 
were always warm, and could be suffi- 
ciently aired without evoking a protest 
from the landlady, clean towels and hot 
water were always to be had in abun- 



dance, and one might claim the bath- 
room daily for a morning tub without an 
overpowering sense of injustice toward 
one's fellow-boarders causing one's usual 
gait to deteriorate into a nervous, sneak- 
ing flight to and fro. Callers were no 
longer dismissed with a curt "not at 
home" because the maid felt disinclined 
to mount the stairs to deliver the card, 
and among the friends and acquain- 
tances to whom the simple hospitality of 
its Monday evenings was extended, the 
little flat became, as Fauntleroy said of 
his grandfather, a "universal favorite." 

The flat was chosen on the second 
floor of an apartment building on a 
side street near the park; four light, 
well-proportioned rooms, with pantry, 
bath-room, one large closet, a private 
mail-box, and a basement storeroom. 
It was heated by steam, floors and wood- 
work had hard- wood finish, there were 
gas fixtures of brass in a pretty design 
holding candles, and the low, wide win- 
dows were hung with dark green shades. 
It was furnished with a pretty sideboard, 
a gas-stove, refrigerator, and medicine- 
chest. There was a public telephone in 
the building. The rent was twenty-five 
dollars a month. 

The rooms were all freshly tinted in 
the colors selected by the new tenants ; 
and to avoid disappointment in the deco- 
rations, Bose got a color-card from a 
paint-shop and supplied the workmen 
with the shades she and Elisebeth had 
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chosen, cutting the little color squares 
in half, and keeping one part herself to 
replace the not impossible loss of the 
other. 

The dining-room, which had two large 
south windows, was appropriated for a 
studio, and here the walls were tinted a 
soft dark olive-green, with buflf cove and 
ceiling. This was purely a workroom, 
and was kept as simple as possible; it 
had neither rugs, curtains, nor bric-&- 
brac, and besides a few chairs, no 
furniture except Elisebeth's roomy work- 
ing desk and rack of text-books, and 
Rose's easels and paint-boxes. The 
tiny hall was tinted to match the studio, 
and a rug of black goatskin placed on 
the floor. The sitting-room and bed- 
room were done in gray, pearl-gray on 
the wa]ls, and silver-gray above. A 
large cotton rug in dark blue and white 
was bought for the sitting-room, and 
two small ones of gray goatskin for the 
bedroom. A Bagdad portiere was hung 
in the doorway between the sitting-room 
and hall, and one between the hall and 
studio. Curtains of dark blue and white 
cotton goods were made for the sitting- 
room windows, with a valance about 
eighteen inches deep entirely across the 
window at the top and narrow widths of 
the goods hanging straight to the floor 
on each side. As the material was very 
light, a small quantity of shot was run 
in the lower hems to hold the curtains 
in place. A cot with a home-made cover 
of blue and white cretonne made a com- 
fortable couch, and was always ready to 
serve as a bed for the mother or the 
**sister or the cousin or the aunt,'' who 
occasionally visited the city for a few 
days' shopping or recreation. In this 
room Elisebeth placed her beautiful little 
mahogany writing-desk with its dainty 



carved chair. Inexpensive book-shelves, 
with their precious volumes, a small 
table holding magazines and a reading- 
lamp, two easy-chairs, a small rocking- 
chair, and a low Indian stool with a 
plump red cushion completed the furni- 
ture. Two bits of Rose's work in water- 
colors, one a marine, the other a portrait 
head, hung on the walls, also a beautiful 
copy of Thayer's '*Caritas," a tiny print 
of LeroUe'd ^^Shepherdess," and a fine 
photograph of Breton's ''Song of the 
Lark," under which Rose had copied 
these lines from *'The Path of the 
Storm": ''The marks in her hands and 
the lines in her face are part of her love- 
liness ; for they give to her a beauty that 
is only seen in those who, bending over 
their task in life, no matter how bitter 
it may be, look up and take courage." 
The bric-it-brac consisted of a small 
plaster cast of the "Winged Victory," 
two vases for flowers, a small clock, a 
tiny Rookwood bowl for matches, and a 
fern and a flowering plant in the win- 
dow. 

Two small iron bedsteads were placed 
in the bedroom, with a birch chiffonier 
belonging to Rose, and two shirt-waist 
boxes covered in pink and green cre- 
tonne, which not only eked out the 
accommodations of the closet, but also 
served for seats. A tiny table held 
devotional books, and above it hung 
Elisebeth' s Madonna, a photograph of 
Bouguereau's "Notre Dame des Anges." 
The windows in the room were hung 
with ruffled curtains of dotted muslin, 
tied back with bands of rosettes of 
pink ribbon. The chiffonier top had 
a pink pad with a muslin cover. 

As few meals besides breakfast were 
taken at home, the little kitchen served 
admirably for dining-room as well. 
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Both Ui« girla took their noon meal in 
Innch-roomg near where they taught, 
and Sonday dinner in a little caf6 in the 
neighhorhood of the chareh which they 
attended. A weekly concert and lectnre 
cotirse occapied two erenioga, and on 
those nights they took supper down 
town. Baked heans with hrown bread 
and a eustard pie, delivered regularly 
from the delicatessen store, made an 
acoeptahle snpper once each week, and 
aoap, nanally oyster stew, with fresh 
crackers, cheese, and frait, served on 
another evening. Boast chicken, cold 
boiled ham, deliclons rolls, and nicely 
made salads conld be bonght at the deli- 
catessen store and made tiie other meals 
possible with bnt very little cooking. 

Breakfast was always a simple meal, 
and the girls took turns, a month at a 
time, rising half an hour early to pre- 
pare it. A palatable cereal, boiled or 
poached eggs, frait, and cocoa with toast 
or rolls was all that was served, and the 
one who prepared the meal also cleared 
it away and rearranged the kitchen while 
the other aired the rooms, regulated the 
beat, and attended to the dusting and 
bed-tnaking. Arrangements were made 
with the janitor'swife to do the cleaning 
and laundry work, and goods delivered 
while Rose and Elisebeth were absent 



were left in her care. One of the great- 
est annoyances in their housekeeping 
was the irregular hours at which the ice 
was delivered ; and for women who must 
spend most of every day away from 
home it woald be a great convenience it 
arrangements could b# made with a 
neighbor to use part of her ice-box and 
share the expense of the ice in return. 

After the furniture was bought the 
expenses of living were about the same 
that boarding had been, and might even 
have been less had a smaller flat or 
one less desirably located been chosen. 
Snob home-making, however, is not for 
women who "just hate housework," and 
would find the simple house duties re- 
quired irksome, for to keep a maid woald 
begin a series of additional cares and 
expenses which would destroy all the 
charm of the little home. Neither is it 
for very young girls, for they cannot 
afford to dispense with the protection 
wfaiob a home among older women alone 
can give. Nor is it for strangers, not 
only because the location of the desir- 
able residence districts is unknown to 
them, but because, without a circle of 
friends and acquaintances, such a mode 
of life in a city would result in an iso- 
lation which could not fail to be both 
unhealthy and unhappy. 
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MR. CHARLES H. BEBB has 
bnilt, in Seattle, for Mr. Daniel 
Eelleher, a bonse whicli ia 
simple in design, admirable in pro- 
portion, and original in conception. 
He faced the problem of a city bonae in 
a comparatiTely small lot, which wati yet 
lai'ge enough to admit of light on all 
sides. Mr. Bebb has solved it with 
mach tact, and prodnced a honee which 
has absolntely no snperflnons ornament. 
It is at once recognized, however, as a 
livable honse — a bonse which is a home ; 
and any one seeing it woald know In a 
moment that the owner and bis archi- 
tect mnst have individuality and char- 
acter. There is a simple dignity aboat 
the exterior which is immediately effect- 
ive. 

The first story is bnilt of brick in 
Flemish bond, the brick being selected 
red common brick, with all the headers 
practically black, as taken from near the 



arch in the kiln. This gives a certain 
variety to the coloring of the brick which 
is mnch more attractive than the nsaal 
monotony. The second story is of 
shingle, with mold strips every three 
courses, giving agreeable shadows, once 
again to break the monotony. The ver- 
tical walls of the shingles on the second 
floor, on the gables and dormers, are 
stained with deep brown, and afterwards 
oiled with boiled oil. The roof is painted 
a deep moss-green, and the trimmings 
aronnd the windows and all the finish of 
the outside are painted white. 

The ceiling of the porch is colored a 
warm yellow, which gives a very cheer- 
ful appearance to the entrance, even in 
the dull weather so common in Seattle. 
In tb& photographs, which were taken 
soon after the house was finished, the 
place looks rather bare, as the shrubs 
and vines have had little chance of soften- 
ing it. Later on, these tonches of green 
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will make a material difEerence in the 
efFect of the place as a whole. 

In entering the honse one recognizes 
at once that the interior was designed 
for comfort. Here, too, the architect 
has wisely abandoned ornament, except 
where it is the natnral ontgrowth of 
architectural necessities. The hall is 
severely plain, yet well proportioned, 
and with the design of its woodwork 
carefnlly thought ont. All of the wood 
is stained old Flemish, and the walls are 
a deep pumpkin-yellow, while the ceiling 
here, as in all the rooms, is of a warm 
ivory tint. The mgs are oriental, with 
warm tones of reds and browns, which 
work in admirably with the colors of the 
bac^ronud. 



The library, which is lai^e and forms 
the living-room of the honse, is com- 
fortable and cheerfnl. The woodwork 
is stained a very deep green, finished in 
shellac and mbbed down, while the walls 
are covered with a Pompeiian red ingrain 
paper. The mantel, which is a bit heavy 
for the character of the room, is of 
Roman brick, in ihe deepest shade of 
red, and it forms a good background for 
the old pistols and cntlasses which are 
hnng against it. There are toaohes of 
brass, also, which relieve its somber- 
ness. Here, as in all the rooms of the 
main floor, there is a wide molding of 
wood at the cove. The furniture is of 
mahogany, and the curtains are of deli- 
cate mualin. 
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The dining-room is quite different in 
character, inasmuch as the woodwork is 
enameled in white with a little chrome- 
yellow in it. There is a high wainscot- 
ing in white, and above it the walls are 
of deep green. The furniture is colonial, 
in solid mahogany — the real thing, as 
many of the pieces here and in other 
rooms are family heirlooms. The side- 
board is a particularly beautiful thing, 
one of those roomy, capacious sideboards 
that our ancestors, puritan as they were, 
were fond of. Some of the silver, also. 



has stood the test of time, and on the 
mantel is a row of antique colonial plates, 
each of which has a history. 

The house throughout shows a great 
deal of thought, and a careful regard for 
the effect of the thing as a whole. The 
comfort of the rooms, however, is not 
sacrificed for this result, and one does 
not find here a library without books 
or a dining-room without china. The 
photographs show that the place is in- 
habited, and inhabited by a man of 
character. 



FLOORS AND THEIR COVERINGS 



THE French while not distinguished 
for cleanliness in housekeeping, 
being unwilling to devote life 
wholly to the interminable scrub- 
bing of the Dutch, yet manage to care 
for their hard- wood floors to perfection. 
They are never washed, but after the 
rugs are removed, every particle of dust 
is absorbed by the dry soft cloths with 
which the floors are rubbed. When the 
high polish becomes dim, it is renewed 
by an application of wax, but this is 
carefully applied by a professional, 
rarely by the house servants. Crude 
petroleum on a woolen cloth will cleanse 
any floor more successfully than water, 
and after it has been applied for several 
hours, every particle of the oil should be 
removed by rubbing the floor very thor- 
oughly with an old scrub-brush covered 
witii a woolen cloth. Many excellent 
preparations may be bought for waxing 
floors, but a half -pint of paraffine oil to 
each quart of petroleum makes a simple 
and excellent polish. Very dirty spots 
may be removed with turpentine, but an 
extra coat of wax will be necessary on 
the places where it has been used. 

At this season it is well to avail one's 
self of the cleansing properties of snow 



for oriental rugs, as too frequent beating 
and shaking is likely to weaken their 
fabric. A thorough sweeping, out of 
doors, with a liberal supply of snow, 
brightens them wonderfully, and if 
nat^e is grudging of snow, damp salt 
is a good substitute. Some use a mix- 
ture of cornmeal and salt, but the corn- 
meal is sometimes thought to attract 
mice by its odor. For the weekly clean- 
ing of carpets, a half -tumbler of spirits 
of turpentine in a basin of water is ex- 
cellent, and should be applied by dipping 
the broom in the mixture and lightly 
brushing the carpet after the more vigor- 
ous sweeping has been completed. Tur- 
pentine is an enemy to moths of all 
kinds, btit when these destroyers of 
domestic peace have actually appeared, 
tiie carpet should at once be removed 
and thoroughly cleaned, preferably at a 
steam cleaner's. The floor may be disin- 
fected, and old-fashioned housekeepers 
sprinkle red pepper over it before the 
carpet is replaced. This -is death to the 
moths, and incidentally rather wearing 
on the carpet-layer, who would doubtless 
prefer a solution of something more 
scientific and less penetrating — presum- 
ably Piatt's chlorides. 
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BY BENJAMIN ESTEN 



ALL our bouses are unconventional 
in precisely the same way. We 
have the drawing-room done in 
green, the library in red and mahog- 
any, with an imitation Bookwood lamp 
on the table, and the dining-room in 
Flemish oak. We set apart our stuffi- 
est room for a den, with a cozy comer 
made up of ''something Oriental," and 
two or three dozen small pictures plas- 
tering the walls; the Queen Louisas, 
Countess Potockas, and Gibson Girls 
have been replaced by Sargent's Hosea, 
Rembrandt, and the Golden Stairs. In 
specific cases certain of these details may 
vary, but I think I have drawn truth- 
fully a type of those houses which we 
call well furnished and original. Why 
is it that all our houses can be repre- 
sented by a type? The reason is not 
hard to find: mahogany furniture, dens, 
and picture-plastered walls are the fash- 
ion just now, and by one of the danger- 
ous manifestations which attend our 
peculiarly American strenuous life, we 
like to be very much, head over ears, in 
the fashion. Persons have said to me, 
**But I like Sargent's Hosea; why 
should I not have it upon my walls?" 
It may be true that we like Sargent's 
Hosea, but beyond the likes which we 
have in common with all our neighbors, 
we have certain ones not shared by 
them. It is these peculiar likes of ours 
that go to make up our individualities, 
and our houses should, I think, express 
these individualities. 



We all want our houses to be fashion- 
ably furnished. But the new fashions 
in furniture may not at all express these 
individualities of ours. I know an old 
couple who would appear utterly out of 
place in surroundings of mock antique 
chairs and Burbank Indians. Then 
again, furniture is rather a permanent 
thing. We are not expected to change 
it as we do our clothes ; yet that is what 
we all want to do; we are ashamed of 
the old tables and chairs. Now, unless 
we can buy all new furniture, and that 
of the very best, we had better stick to 
the old. A weathered oak Morris chair 
in the same room with a marble-topped 
center-table is a bit incongruous. I do 
not mean that when it is necessary to 
buy a new chair we must buy one made 
in the twenty-year-old style of our other 
chairs, but I do mean that we should not 
buy a chair in the extreme, aggress- 
ively new style. Further than this, 
mock antique and imitation colonial fur- 
niture are so obviously a sham, and so 
aggressively presumptuous, that a house 
full of them must necessarily appear 
vulgar. Our old furniture gives a cer- 
tain air to our houses, which the new, 
unless it is the genuine article, can never 
do. In these days, when the new shapes 
are being made in the cheapest woods, 
and with the most slovenly workman- 
ship, the old furniture is the truly un- 
conventional. 

This common striving after the same 
sort of originality is also illustrated by 
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oar pictures and china. Since Book- 
wood and cloisonne, Tiffany glass 
and brasses, are being widely affected 
these days, one woman I know has 
placed upon her piano one article of 
each of these different kinds; from 
necessity, two of these articles had to be 
imitations. Beyond the very question- 
able taste of placing four large orna- 
ments upon a piano, this illustration 
shows how, in our desire to have every 
piece of our furnishings fashionable, we 
have a piece of every fashion in furnish- 
ings, and that in order to do this, we 
must buy cheap imitations of these fash- 
ions. This last difficulty is brought 
about also by the way in which we hang 
our pictures. The rule nowadays is 
dozens of small pictures with the least 
possible wall space between them. In 
order to meet the demand, most of us 
must ''fill in" with very poor pictures. 
Further, so large a mass of pictures is 
very wearying. Psychologically, it is a 
fact that we cannot look at any one of 
these pictures without being distracted 
by the others, and that if we look at 
them as a whole, the brain is woefully 
wearied by having to take in so hetero- 
geneous a field at a glance. These pic- 
ture-covered walls are also wearying 
from a physiological point of view. 
Physiologists and aestheticians agree in 
the restful effect of certain colors. A 
large extent of wall done in some soft 
color, with one good, simply framed pic- 
ture in the center, has a peculiarly rest- 
ful influence upon the nerves, which the 
other sort of wall entirely lacks. 

Neither the furniture nor the pictures 
so aptly illustrates the affirmation that 
our originality is conventional as do our 
*'dens." We establish a den with the 
conscious purpose that it shall be rest- 



ful, original, and representative of our- 
selves, and yet the **den" or cozy comer 
or study of each one of us is precisely 
like the **den" of his neighbor. If any 
room should exercise the restful influ- 
ence, it is the *'den," the room with 
the cozy corner; yet, in no room in 
the house do we find such a profusion 
of worthless pictures and knickknacks. 
Every den I have ever seen aspires to be 
oriental in suggestion. I can see reason 
in having an oriental room only in the 
many-chambered mansion of a widely 
traveled man ; there is certainly no rea- 
son in having a bad imitation of one in 
a flve-room flat done in quarter-sawed 
oak; it's just a bit incongruous. 

I can best sum up what I have said 
by describing a truly individual room. 
It is the bedroom of a man. The 
room is perhaps ten feet square, with one 
small window and dull red walls. There 
are an iron bedstead, two chairs, and a 
dressing-stand of bird's-eye maple, and 
a low bookcase of four shelves, about 
three feet wide. The two lower shelves 
are filled with college text-books, the 
two upper by volumes of Stevenson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Whitman, Tolstoi, 
and a few others. On the wall above 
the bookcase are three small portraits of 
Stevenson, Browning, and Carlyle. The 
dresser, standing next to the bookcase, 
is covered with a few toilet articles and 
five or six photographs. From one of 
the dresser-posts hang some dance-pro- 
grams and foot-ball score-cards. On 
the wall opposite the bed are hung three 
framed portraits of certain members of 
the man's family. There is nothing 
more in the room, and yet the room 
appears restful, unconventional, and 
above all, distinctly indicative of the 
owner's personality. 



LINES TO A NEWCOMB VASE 

BY JANE GBEY EOGEES 



Up on a standard JapaneBe, 
With dower bnt the charm to please, 
Newcomb vase, wilt thon reveal 
That secret strength I somehow feelT 

Teach me those subtle harmonies. 
That I may tone my life's harsh keys 
To gentler motives, sweeter themes, 
And qnicken nobler thoughts and 



What deep heart-throbs of weal or 

woe 
I know not, nor would wish to know ; 
I feel that through her loving breast 
There shot a pfti^iTi though uncon- 

fcssed, 
When to the ordeal's fiery test 
She offered thee, spite nature's cries 
To art's stern laws, her sacrifice. 



For oh! thy very presence seems 
Alive with feeling — sordid schemes 
Sink back abash^, and lo! instead, 
The fall, free faith of days long dead. 
Soft shadows tremble as I pass 
With light step o'er the dewy grass 
Into the land of nevermore 
And hear my heart sing as of yore. 

I feel again the balmy breeze, 
Breathe deep of fragrant piney trees, 
And hear the bayoa mnrmar low 
Its calm content to lakeward flow. 
The twilight veil of misty haze, 
The tender glimpse of far-oft ways 
Of peace, speak from thy cool, green 

glaze 
Like verdant verse of fresh fair days. 

Perchance some slender Creole maid 
In shaping thee hath somehow laid 
A spell upon thee ere, half-sad. 
She sent thee forth to make men glad. 
I seem to see her earnest face, 
Her pliant fingers as they trace 
Thy form with sweet, unconscious 

grace; 
The soft dark eyes that watchful 

burned 
While fast the wizard wheel was 

tamed. 
I catch the gentle words she sung, 
A dream-song in her mother-tongue, 
A song that sank to silent prayer 
Awhile she worked with holiest care 
And placed her snperscription there. 

What tender yearnings fashioned 

thee, 
Thou keepest these a mystery; 



Ah! pnrged indeed of self's gross 

thought. 
Her fancy's image purely wrought. 
Thou art to me a holy thing, 
Love's highest laws interpreting. 

Tea, Newcomb vase, not merely earth. 
But stamped with a diviner birth. 
Thou art a spirit shrined in clay. 
Thy gospel beauty, and thy way 
Leads onward under faith's clear ray. 



The Paintings of Cecilia Beaux 



BY PAULINE KING 



THE power of the art of the por- 
trait-painter is one that success- 
ive generations are obliged to 
acknowledge, and while certain forms 
of painting appeal mach more to the 
tastes of one time than another, there 
can be bat little change of attitude 
toward the living likenesses that the 
great artists have imprinted upon their 
canvases. Oatside of the favorite topic 
of the mother and child, many of the 
ambitions religious paintings by famous 
hands are quite out of sympathy with 
the feeling of the present generation. 
Yet this cannot possibly be said of the 
portraits of the same epochs. One ne^& 
not be very deeply versed in art to And 
one's self fairly captivated by Moroni's 
wonderful **Sailor" in the National Gal- 
lery; and the record that Holbein's mar- 
velous pencil made of Henry VIH. and 
the men and women of his time is more 
vivid than any page of history; while 
across the channel Van Dyck, Hals, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, all add to 
the great human pageant that seems as 
real and living in all the qualities of soul 
and spirit as of form. 

The nineteenth century, though it has 
acknowledged limitations in religious 
and imaginative painting, has not been 
found lacking in this particular field, 
and amongst the most distinguished 
contemporary portrait-painters must 
be included certain Americans, than 



whom, led by Mr. Whistler, none rank 
higher. 

In this very exclusive order Cecilia 
Beaux must be included. Amongst 
women who devote themselves to the 
brush, she is the leader; and waiving all 
thought of sex distinction, her brother 
artists are proud to acknowledge that 
her talents carry her into the first rank. 

The writer, who is very familiar with 
the facts of the artist's career, can think 
of nothing pleasanter than the appreci- 
ation and recognition that have been ac- 
corded at every step onward that she 
has made. The attitude of the art world 
has been to hail with enthusiasm the 
exhibition of such striking talents. The 
honors, prizes, and dignities awarded to 
her both in this country and Europe 
make a formidable list, and the criti- 
cisms of a most fiattering nature, print- 
ed in American and Parisian journals, 
would fill a good-sized scrap-book. The 
best of all is, that there is no advertise- 
ment about this: it is the genuine ex- 
pression of the art societies, critics, and 
others whose opinions are of value. It 
is no more than is due. One never hears 
any one suggesting that Miss Beaux 
has had more than her share of praise. 
And when it is remembered how many 
a talented soul has gone to his grave 
unrecognized, unrequited, heartbroken, 
when the bitter struggles endured by 
women who desired to become profes- 
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sional artists only a few decades ago are 
recalled, what a beautiful contrast this 
is ! what a matter for thankfulness ! 

Miss Beaux' s style waits upon that of 
no greater artist in halting imitation, as 
is so markedly to be noted of women 
who follow the arts. The lessons taught 
' by this or that old master or contempo- 
rary have becA taken in a perfectly 
legitimate way, and molded into a fresh 
individual form. Literature and art are 
an endless mass of subtle influences, and 
while Miss Beaux shares this common 
heritage, her personality is not absorbed 
by it. 

In speaking of her as being identified 
with the broad and liberal methods that 
impressionism has inaugurated, this 
does not mean that the term is accepted 
in the limitations set by any one master's 
work, but by the progressive intention 
that lay behind the achievement that has 
been carried on and developed, and will 
be so carried on and developed by many 
another talented hand in the future. 

As Manet owed a great deal to Velas- 
quez, Whistler to Manet, and Sargent 
to Whistler, so Miss Beaux is probably 
more indebted to Sargent than to any 
one else for a searching light upon char- 
acter, and the intention of gaining this 
regardless of sacrifices. While her 
study of character is too profound to 
have elements of prettifying or ideali- 
zation, it does not go to the opposite 
extreme, and by undue emphasis give a 
likeness that is so lacking in beauty as 
to be rather repellent — too often the 
case, alas ! in the search for truth, and 
yet as distinctly sinning against the 
canons and proprieties of art as do the 
formless repetitions that result from a 
too superficial study of nature. 

Even the plainest person has a charm. 



an atmosphere, a relieving human some- 
thing that keeps him from being a mon- 
ster. This human quality is eminently 
characteristic of the manner in which 
Miss Beaux presents a likeness. One 
sees in her conceptions that her mind is 
too well poised to allow exaggeration, 
too sane for eccentricity, too full of 
watchful dignity to be trivial; and one 
guesses at the strong, fine woman who 
is as interesting as the talented artist. 
In an exhibition where one of Miss 
Beaux's portraits is hung, it is one of 
the first things that is seen on entering, 
one of the last before leaving. That 
it is prominently placed to honor the 
distinguished painter does not account 
for this in any great measure. Wherever 
it would be hung it would attract atten- 
tion, so strong, interesting, and vital 
are her impressions. The freedom of 
brush-work is astonishing, pigments and 
strokes are used in any way that will 
give the desired eflPect. Every canvas 
displays a remarkably unhampered tech- 
nique,changing and varying for purposes 
of expression, giving breadth and force, 
united with exquisite delicacy. 

So thorough a lover of natural appear- 
ances does not rely upon the elegance of 
fine clothes or stately and unusual sur- 
roundings to give the understanding 
that she is painting gentlemen, gentle- 
women, and their children. The air of 
good breeding is unmistakable ; and Miss 
Beaux's girls in their simple muslins, 
matrons in the usual garb of home life, 
little boys with their rough every-day 
suits, and tiny folks with their plain 
white frocks and odd little hats and bon- 
nets have a finer distinction than rich 
garments could give them. The artist 
prefers what is usual, becoming, and 
characteristic ; and painting the face with 
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the most vivid realization, she makes all her great natural charm and beantifnl 

else on the canvas anhservient to this coloring heightened by her magnificent 

with a sense of compositional quality costume. 

that is exceptionally satisfying. The While Miss Beaux is never idle and fiu- 
delieacy that 



is added to 
this cannot be 
too greatly 
insisted upon. 
The little lov- 
able charac- 
ters of small 
children are 
imprinted on 
their faces. 
The intelleo- 
taal charm 
that distin- 
gaishes Amer- 
ican women 
has never been 
more charm- 
ingly trans- 
lated. 

Of course, 
as the prefer- 
ence in cos- 
tume lies 
mainly with 
the taste of 
the sitter, 
Miss Beaax 
cannot always 
confine her- 
self to the 
simplicity 
that she pre- 



ber of pietores 
every season, 
the illustra- 
tions to this 
article are not 
of very recent 
date, noroould 
such be ob- 
tained; tor 
very often 
these have 
gone from the 
studio to be 
the treasured 
possessions of 
the families 
which ordered 
them, and 
their owners 
will not allow 
exhibition or 
reproduction. 
But though 
familiar, the 
five illnstra- 
tiouB are of 
such an order 
of excellence 
that they can 
be seen again 
and again 
without be- 



fers; then, her splendid technique is coming wearisome: rather, there is an 

nothing daunted by textures of gleam- added pleasure in the repetition. Their 

ing satin and soft velvet, patterns of beauties unfold; what one thought of 

rich lace, and the garniture of evening them at the first view oontinnes to be 

toilettes. Of this Bide of Miss Beaux's the opinion, strengthened into deeper 

skill one recalls the portrait of Mrs. conviction. 

Robert Abbe, typical grand dame, with It is a pleasant task to follow the stops 
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by which this emiaent woman has 
attalDed sach an enviable position. The 
reaerre, the qnifit force, the strength of 
pnrpose in her work, are repeated in her 
oareer. Bom in Philadelphia, her first 
iDstmction was given by her aont, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier, the practical resnlts 
of which was drawing upon stone for 
illustrating United States geographical 
reports, and later, when painting with 
Mr. William Sartain, an advance was 
made to children's portraits, copied on 
porcelain from photographs. By these 
glow and hampered ways a beginning in 
artistic work was at last made, and a 
canvas called "The Last Days of In- 
fancy" received the Mary Smith prize 
at the Philadelphia Academy, and was 



exhibited in other cities. Later, when 
the opportunity came for studying in 
Paris, Miss Beenx's unflagging energy 
and earnestness, as well as the remark- 
able merit; of her class-work, awakened 
the greatest interest amongst the artists 
to whose ateliers she belonged, and she 
also met with most flattering enconr^e- 
ment from the American artists resident 
in France. 

It was in 1892 that the portrait of Dr. 
Grier, remarkable delineation of a clever 
professional man, made a distinct sensa- 
tion. 

When "Emesta" appeared, in 1899, 
the interest deepened into assnrance. 
Miss Beanx's place near the top of the 
ladder was nnassailable. Not only 
every form of appreciation to 
which she is eligible in this 
country has since been offered to 
her, but the recognition with 
which she has been met abroad 
has been quite as flattering. At 
the Salon of the Champs de Mars, 
1896, her work was accorded the 
coveted privilege of an ample 
space where her whole exhibit 
could be seen together. This 
group included the portrait of 
Dr. Grier, "A New England 
Woman," now owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, "Cynthia," "Er- 
nesta," "Sita and Sarita," and 
the very beautiful canvas called 
"The Dreamer," distinguished 
by its atmosphere of the ideal. 

The distinction of the seven 
canvases roused a storm of crit- 
icism and flattering comment; 
too often, to the French mind, 
even oar most notable artists but 
reproduce the clever mannerisms 
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gained by years of study in 
Paris, and there is notliing be- 
tiind that is temperamental, 
original, or sinuere. These three 
qnalitieB were too apparently 
the very essence of Miss 
Beaaz's art to be called into 
qaestioD. 

Amongst a nnmber of most 
quotable opinions of leading 
critics which appeared in the 
joarnals at the time, one cannot 
forbear repeating the so often 
repeated comment made by M. 
Henri Bochefort, so trathfnlly 
do his words convey the enthu- 
siasm felt by the mass of his 
colleagaes. "1 am compelled to 
admit," writes Mr. Bochefort, 
"notwithoot some chagrin, that 
not one of oar female artists, 
Mile. Abbema Included, is strong 
enongh to compete with the lady 
who has given ns this year the 
portrait of Dr. Grier. Compo- 
sition, flesh, textnre, even draw- 
ing — everything is there, with- 
out affectation aud without seek- 
ing for effect." 

The simplicity of surround- 
ings and detail, dwelt upon earlier in this 
article, was a source of the most naive 
astonishment to the nation acoastomed 
to the display of the rich traveling 
American. 

Our artist did her country loyal ser- 
vice in introducing finer types, with the 
ordinary every-day appearance of per- 
sons of good family the world over. 
Her muslin-clad maidens, with their 
fresh, intellectual faces, did much to 
dispel the extraordinary illasions in- 
dulged in by people on the Continent, 
who seem to think that from birth 



8ITA AMD SABTTA 

American girls wear velvet and dia- 
monds. How delightfully the small 
"Ernesta" refutes any such nonsensical 
ideas. The simplest plain frock, her 
little starched bonnet pushed back from 
her forehead, the delicate tones of white, 
and of her colorless, large-eyed face, set 
against the slightly deepening tones of 
the nurse's white apron. Of all be- 
wildering personalities in children, who 
can fail to love her adorable childish- 
uesat 

What admirable art that could invest 
a likeness of this most difficult age with 
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the indefinable and elnsive suggestions 
that touch the heart of the spectator, 
and make one feel glad, seeing the pic- 
ture in exhibitions, that the little maid, 
so helpless and appealing, has not been 
sent out into the world alone to face the 
multitude, but can cling to the protect- 
ing hand of her faithful nurse. 

**Cynthia," a vivacious likeness of an 
older child, with greater pronouncement 
of color, shows Miss Beaux' s mastery of 
clever technique, carried to such an ex- 
tent that it seems almost a satisfactory 
end in itself. Yet, as a fact worthy of 
remark, the child's family is not more 
proud of it as a work of art than as a 
most speaking and truthful likeness. 

In '^Sita and Sarita" there is again 
a fine study in effects of white. The 
dark-haired girl has a most charming, 
artistic relation with the black cat 
perched upon her shoulder. There is 
here, in character, pose, composition, 
every part that goes to make up the 
effect, something so harmonious that 
any alteration or improvement would 
seem to be a grievous fault. This feel- 
ing of wholeness of the artist's concep- 
tion strongly rendered into one perfect 
impression is one of the most difficult as 
it is one of the most satisfying and en- 
during of artistic qualities — a quality 
which the old masters enjoyed in a mar- 
velous degree. When to these portraits 
— the descriptions of which the reader 
can follow in the illustrations — memory 
adds three more equally important, the 
impression made at the French capital is 
not to be wondered at; the final court of 
appeal as it is in art matters to-day, 



how could the judgment have been other- 
wise? 

Since that time how carefully Miss 
Beaux has continued to be the earnest 
worker, the untiring student, the artistic 
soul, devoted to her art and living for its 
ends. Though no one child portrait has 
ever eclipsed **Ernesta," yet so happy 
have been many others that the com- 
parison seems scarcely necessary, and 
the artist stands almost unrivaled in 
this field. Of later achievement that 
the world has seen and admired, the 
notable * 'Dorothea and Francesca" 
(1898) is an illustrious example. This 
shows a tall girl with her curls still 
hanging around her face, yet with a long 
gown, the ample folds of which hang in 
graceful lines around her young form. 
She is gracefully poised, dancing some 
kind of a fancy measure with her little 
sister, who is earnestly attending to her 
steps. The canvas excels in beauty of 
composition, in decorative impression, 
in aesthetic charm. The difficult mo- 
mentary action has been met in a most 
artistic way, and the rhythmic lines of 
the figures give the sense of harmony of 
some utterly sweet chord of music. 

Writing of this painting at the time, 
the author expressed her belief that if 
the work of any American woman was 
added to the few examples of American 
art in the great collection in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, this would surely be 
Cecilia Beaux' s. Matured judgment 
does not make this prophecy seem too 
enthusiastic, but rather has brought the 
conviction that it is three years nearer 
its fulfilment. 
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COLLECTORS' INTERESTS 
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THE VALUE OF OLD CHINA 



BY RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 



MANY inquiries frequently ap- 
pear in The House Beautiful 
relative to the value of old 
china and ceramics, and especially in 
the line of historic pieces; i. e., those 
bearing designs of historic buildings, 
landscapes, ships, etc., which appear 
chiefly on blue StaflPordshire and Liver- 
pool ware. 

I have always found that in reply to 
such inquiries no definite price has been 
given; nor can it be. It depends upon 
many things. I have often found old, 
rare, historic plates in some little town 
in New Hampshire or Maine, for which 
a few cents was all that their owners 
asked, while these same plates could not 
be purchased in Salem or Boston for as 
many dollars. 

There is no fixed value for such plates, 
and many will pay the large prices of 
the city dealer, while others will wait in 
hope of finding in some obscure village, 
while on a summer vacation, the much 
desired design. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in city 
antique stores an average price prevails, 
and it is seldom we find in such shops 
much variance in the price of the same 
design. These prices have been estab- 
lished ** under the hammer," as collec- 
tions came upon the market. 



At a sale in Boston, a month or two 
ago, the following prices were realized, 
and will in the future be conceded as 
values for each design. The sale con- 
sisted largely of listed Staffordshire 
blues, Liverpool jugs, both Masonic and 
historic, and other rare pieces. 

A State House Platter, with cows on 
Common and eagle border, by John 
Stubbs, brought $55. 

Washington Apotheosis Pitcher, with 
States border, by Clews, brought $60, 
the highest price realized. The jug was 
of Liverpool, twelve inches high, con- 
dition perfect. 

Pitcher five inches high. New York 
City Hall on one side, reverse side 
Massachusetts state capitol, brought $28. 

Other pitchers went for $27, $30, $37, 
and $56 each. 

One Liverpool Jug, repaired with new 
handle, brought $8. 

A Masonic Pitcher, with the Enights 
Templars' design, eight and one-half 
inches high, repaired by riveting and 
supplied with new handle, brought, in 
this condition, $28. 

A Masonic Punch-Bowl went for $10, 
and another Masonic Pitcher brought 
$25, and four others $10 each. 

A States Platter, by Clews, fourteen 
inches long, view of Washington's 
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home, MoQDt VemoD, with Washington 
in medallion, and allegorical and Ma- 
sonic designs, was knocked down for 
$16; others at $10.50 and $12.50 each. 

Nahant Hotel Plate, by Btnbbs, eagle 
border, $18. 

Fairmonnt Park Platter, by Stnbbs, 
eagle border, $16. 

Landing of Lafayette Flatter, by 
QlewB, brought $15.50. 

Harvard College Soup Plate, $28. 

Plate with New York coat of arms, by 
T. Mayer, brought $31. 

Two Plates, Baltimore and Ohio Bail- 
road, by Wood, $26. 

Plates — Landing of the Piigrims, by 
Enoch Wood, $14.50; City Hall, New 
York, by Stnbbs, $17.50; Landing of 
Lafayette, by Clews, $18; Union Line 
HadsoQ Biver Steamboat, by Wood, 
$15.25; Chatham Street, Boston, $15; 
Boston State Honse, by Stnbbs, $15; 
Octagon Chnrch, Boston, by Bidgway, 
$15; Table Bock, Niagara, by Wood. 
$14.50; LaGrange, the residence of the 
Marqnis Lafayette, $11; Pittsfleld Elm, 
winter view, small size, by Clews, $14; 



Sally, of Boston, a fall rigged brig, 
$10.50; Marine Hospital, Loaisville, 
Kentucky, by Woods, $10.50; Gilpins' 
Mills on the Brandywine Creek, by 
Woods, $12.50; State Honse, Boston, 
Chaise, by Bodgers, $12; Hancock 
Honse, Boston, in black, by J. and J. 
Jackson, $12. 

Pitchers— Wolfe Pitcher, death of 
General Wolfe, ten and one-half inches 
high, $25; Commodore Preble Pitcher, 
portrait in oval and Preble's sqnadron 
attacking Tripoli, Augnst 3, 1804, $28; 
Commodore Perry's victory, the Consti- 
tntion in close action with the tiaerriere, 
seven and one-half inches high, $25; 
Old English Teapot, printed in colors, 
$21, and a Leeds Pitcher, by George 
Walker, 1778, eight inches high, $13. 

Many of the foregoing pieces were in 
perfect condition; some, however, had 
blemishes, being chipped, cracked, or 
indented by knife marks. 

At the sale many distinguished buyers 
were present, and an eagerness to buy 
was clearly perceptible. Old china 
never loses its charm for collectors. 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 



THE cricket on the hearth of The 
House BEAunFUL greets all good 
.people who have read the past 
nnmbers of the magazine; greetings to 
those who are now reading it; and also 
greetings to those who contemplate the 
reading of it in the good times to come. 

And here is a story: Once upon a 
time a good, gray clergyman, who had 
grown old in the faith, met a modem 
young man, in whom belief was neither 
spontaneous nor cultivated; the young 
man made a skeptical remark ; the clergy- 
man drew himself up to an impressive 
height, and delivered himself thus, 
''Young man, there is no attitude in all 
the world so easy to assume as that of 
the cricket." 

Inspired slip of the tongue ! Truly there 
is a happy ease in the attitude of the 
cheerful cricket. It is agility in repose ; 
within a domestic environment it still 
betrays an aptitude for speedy disap- 
pearance. The interchangeability of 
critic and cricket suggests innumerable 
opportunities. 

Hereafter, then, from the hearth of 
The House Beautipul the cricket will 
chirp forth his cheerful mind, and the 
critic will carp his carpings, each happy 
in the knowledge that at a wink the one 
can become the other, so that the burden 
of responsibility will fall to the ground 
between them, j^d in this duality the 
editorial '*we" will find a fitting excuse. 
Hearths are the hearts of houses beauti- 
ful. There is the mud hearth trodden 
into smooth hollows by the pressure of 



many feet, some of them bare — the feet 
of « babes — some rough-shod, hobnailed 
and heavy, some uncertain in their 
tread — the feet of those that must have a 
staff to guide them. These mud hearths 
are permeated with history. 

The corn-cob pipe, smoked before the 
fire that flickers on the mud hearth, has 
a flavor of contentment not surpassed 
by that of the carved seafoam, tidat is 
gathering its coffee and amber hue 
smoked before glazed tiles and the 
asbestos log. 

The cricket loves best the brick hearth. 
There, lurking in the warmed crannies, 
seeing but unseen, he chirps forth his 
contentment. Pardon us, OAnacreon, 
if we substitute cricket for grasshopper 
and read you thus : 

Orioket, ''oh happier far 

Than the happy gods yon are; 

They share not their heaven, while yon, 

H^PPy* make us happy, too." 

Give us neither poverty nor riches, 
but if possible give us one little, black 
coated, tuneful cricket for our hearth. 

We have never heard a cricket's mono- 
logue issuing forth from a glazed tile 
hearth. Why could not some one invent 
an automatic cricket, with an electric 
attachment, worked by a button with the 
foot (the button should be inconspicu- 
ous), and at its pressure the cricket 
would chirp, and chirp, or be unchirped 
at the will of the hearth-keeper. 

A little, shiny, agile cricket is not a 
humble nobody ; his pedigree is so long 
that it would make that of the proudest 
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Colonial Dame seem like a 1902 oalen- 
darf Another distinction is his: he is 
said to attain in his musical range the 
highest note in nature. And not all 
unorganized are his efforts, either; his 
concerts, directed by some Thomas of a 
cricket genius, may be listened to by the 
silent-footed one on any sunny, late 
autumn day. Some one has written of 
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A MUSICAL MOIONT 

''Anight of frost, and then there ohaneed a day 
Of garnered sweetness, ripened like old wine. 
The summer sounds as eehoes oame again. 
With interludes of rustling, sunburnt leaves 
Down- whirled through air upon their pivot stems. 
Banged on my threshold's narrow, wooden ledge, 
Did sun itself, in line, a mimie band 
Of halt a hundred tuneful crickets, who 
Did thrill and fill the air with tremolo 
Of shrill, sweet orchestrated song. 

"Alas! 
At my approach the music quickly ceased; 
The orchestra, in coats of black, so quaintly 
Prim, with shy and silent speed did vanish 
Neath the step. 

** I could not call the music 
B»ok^ nor could I win by my applause, 
Frem pipe or flute of cricket band, another 
Note of Autumn's wistful overture.'' 

Leigh Hunt calls the grasshopper 
' 'green little vaulter in the sunny grass, ' ' 
and the cricket's praise he sings thus: 

" And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass." 

And Markham calls the twilight the 
morning of the crickets' day ; then — 

''Sleep, little brother, sleep; I am astir. 
We worship song, and servants are of her — 



I in the bright hours, thou in shadow-time; 
Lead thou the starlit night with merry notes, 
And I will lead the clamoring day 
With rhyme." 

Each summer, alas ! has its last cricket, 
to be mourned by poet of our own day. 
John Vance Cheney laments in verse the 
closing of his summer hours: 

"All faded! all his little bowers brown. 
The things he lived in, weeds and grasses fair. 
All withered, naught but blight and silence 
there, 

And shadow slowly folding up and down." 

It was of our little field brother that 
the poet sang, it was his bowers that 
grew brown, his the grasses that with- 
ered, his the ending of summer. We 
on the hearth care not for seasons, nor 
for outward conditions. To-day, to-mor- 
row, at our own good time, we propose 
to vibrate. Not over the housetops'i^all 
our ''barbaric yawp" be sounded, that 
all may, nay must, hear ; but forth from 
cranny of brick, now and then, with cer- 
tain or uncertain sound, shall the critic 
cricket's voice be heard. 

The multitudinous paths of the new 
year are but surveyed, they are unbroken 
as yet ; the fields are dedicated to their 
crops, but the seed is not yet dropped 
into the furrow, and the persistent weed 
lies in its potency in the richest and in 
the poorest hollows. The nests are not 
built, and the foundations of homes 
await the thawing out of the winter's 
frosts. Behind us is the pressure of the 
ages of endeavor, of success, and of 
failure. One thing is, however, indu- 
bitably certain : on many hearths in many 
lands the cricket will sing, and pause, 
and sing again. 
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BY JUDITH CHAFFEE 



IT seems a enrions exchange of ideas 
of the desirable that, while lamps 
were used by country people long 
after gas and electricity had in- 
creased the comfort of living in cities, 
now that as electricity has reached the 
remote comers of the country, city 
people are taking an interest keener than 
ever before in the subject of lamps. 
Even in out-of-the-way villages of Ver- 
mont, where the locomotive has not yet 
peneteated, the extensive water-power of 
the country has been utilized to pro- 
duce electricity, so that the very bams of 
well-to-do farmers are fitted with elec- 
tric lights, while many a New England 
householder has banished with scorn the 
humble kerosene lamp. But lamps hold 
their own among people who delight in 
refinement more than in brilliancy, and 
there is always in their favor the fact 
that nothing is so desirable for reading 
at night as the reliable duplex or Argand 
burner with kerosene to feed it. 

We are, of course, in the United States, 
still far from the time when each handi- 
craftsman longs, like the Japanese arti- 
san, to produce at least one perfect work 
of art before he dies; yet this idea is 
surely in the air. The demand for artis- 
tic lamps was never so great as now. 
Dealers say that the improvement in the 
taste of the buying public has been very 
marked in the past five years. While 
much of the change may be owing to an 
increase of prosperity, it is yet true that 
people are understanding better and 
better that the beauty of a lamp lies not 
in tiiie amount it costs, but in simplicity, 
beauty of outline, and fitness for its 
destined use. A low, concentrated light 
for the student's table, a high, spreading 
one where a lai^ room or dark stairway 



must be lighted — ^between these two ex- 
tremes lies every demand which good 
taste makes of utility. 

Infinite as are the possibilities of grace 
of form, it is unlikely that the elegance 
of the Pompeiian lamp will ever be ex- 
celled, yet the fumes of that far-away 
period must have smelled to heaven, till 
high Olympus was offended. It was 
indeed nearly eighteen hundred years 
before methods of illuminating im- 
proved. The best that even the latter 
part of the eighteenth century could 
show was the use of tallow dips for the 
very poor, molded candles for the mid- 
dle class, and wax candles for the rich. 
For lighting streets and stairways, lamps 
were arranged supplied with ill-smelling 
whale or fish oil. But with the discov- 
ery of the uses of gas, of oil wells in 
newly developed iands, further aug- 
mented by the successful experiments of 
Argand, of Paris, as to burners, the 
attention could well be turned from utili- 
tarian to aesthetic ends. 

While attempts to improve lamps as to 
beauty are usually the result of con- 
scious effort, improvements in their util- 
ity have more often been the result of ac- 
cident. The experience of Ai^nd was 
not only that of the accidental discov- 
erer, but it was of the pathetic char- 
acter so often associated with the name 
of inventor. He worked for years to 
answer the problem, ''Why should a 
larger wick proportionately decrease the 
brilliancy of the light f" He tried first 
a row of small wicks, with less smoke 
but not much more light as the result. 
He next put his wicks in the form of a 
circle, l^e light was brighter, though 
not yet bright enough for his satisfac- 
tion. Aland's young brother was in 
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the room, an iDterosted and Bympathetio 
observer of ttiese experimeiitB. The 
brokeo-off neck of a flask lay on the 
chimney-piece, and the brother idly 
picked it np and fitted it on the circular 
flame Argand had arranged, when the 
flame at onoe became very brilliant. 
Argand was in ecstacy. "A hollow 
vick fed by a corrent of air drawn up- 
ward by a glass chimney will yield a 
brilliant and smokeless light. This 
was the answer to his earlier problem. 
Bat in spite of his every efFort to profit 
by the resnlts of his discovery, Ai^nd, 



AS ELBOTBIO-UOET BTAHD 



in part owing to the tronbloas times of 
the French Bevolntion, in part owing 
to the onpidity of others, gained no 
money reward, and except in England, 
bad not even tiie name of th| important 
invention. He died in penary and dis- 
appointment, in Switzerland, in 1803. 

The variety in lamps is now well-nigh 
infinite, and one tnms with relief from 
the average electric or gas fixture to the 
beantifnl materials, shapes, and colors 
nsed as reservoirs for oil. Thongh the 
extent of their mannfactore has made 
iron standards a trifle common, if a good 
design can be f onnd it is a safe parcnase 
by reason of a certain air of stability 
and dignity which wronght iron possess- 
es. But individnality in design is rarely 
to be fonnd in wronght-iron standards, 
thongh the nse of iron in mannal traio- 
ing schools has developed occasional 
artistic efforts in that direction. New 
York City has a colony of Russians, the 
excellence of whose work in wronght 
iron has created a market for their 
wares. The designs are for the most 
part oriental in character, a favorite one 
being a dragon snpporting the light 
standard in his montii. 

Excellent shades for iron lamps are 
those imported from Japan in eight- 
paneled screen effects. The framework 
of black bamboo is well snited to the 
base in tone, the exqnisite thin paper 
panels showing a mnltiplicity of designs, 
now some simple fioral effects in delicate 
bnt effective colors, again a bit of snm- 
mer sky, across whose soft, white clonds 
two or Uiree light-winged birds are flit- 
ting. Charming as are these Japanese 
shades by day, they have an effect of 
flatness of tone by night, and seem to ab- 
sorb rather than ttirowont the light. For 
comfort to the eye, they should be naed 
only on low lamps, as they leave an nn- 
shaded ray below their base, very trying 
if the lamp is at a height mnch above 
the head. They ore quite perishable 
and are now being imitated by home pro- 
ducers, though the imitation may nsnally 
be detected by a careful purchaser. 

The black of the iron standard has the 
virtue of reserve as to color, and a touch 
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of black in a room ie rarely oflensive. 
Quite contrasting in tone are the new 
lamps in tlie metal known as Kayser- 
zinn, whose silvery surface has mucli 
heanty. Showing nsnally reservoirs of 
excellent, snbstantiBl form, the snrface 
pressed in simple flowing designs of 
blossoms or leaves, they could be nsed 
with good effect in a room not nnBoited 
to haM, brilliant bits of reflecting metal. 
A daring shade was shown with one of 
them, whose effect, if startling, was cer- 
tainly very fit. Such a shade might be 
made at home by dextrous fingers, 
eonpled with considerable patience. It 
was of the empire style. A cover of 
silvered cardboard was first shaped to 
fit the frame; over this an openwork 
white cardboard cover fitted exactly, 
the under shade of silver forming a 
background to display the open pattern 



above it. The thick edges of the open- 
work were heavily silvered, a narrow 
silver line on the upper white snrface 
outlining still more clearlv the open 
design, so connecting it with the silver 
background as to do away with any hint 
of stiffness or of the prentice -nand. 
The design wiis large, and had much dis- 
tinction, and the lower edge of the 
shade was finished with a soft silver 
fringe. The whole effect, if a trifle 
hard and cold, was very clean and pure, 
suggesting the dainty bine and white 
bondoir of some vestal vii^n of the 
twentieth century — a latter-day saint, 
whose luxurious necessities in the way of 
lamps would doubtless startle greatly the 
classicsimplicityof her earlier prototype. 
Reproductions of the antique are now 
so cleverly made that he mnst be a pur- 
chaser wise as a serpent who can distin- 
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^ish them from the geDnine. There 
is, of course, not the slightest objeotioii 
to a correct, well-made reprodaotion, nn- 
less t^e buyer is a collector, and the 
imitations of Pompeiian lampB are beaa- 
tifnl and often reasonable as to price. 
A qnaintly designed standard lamp of 
moderate height, in black metal, orna- 
mented with dnll brass decoration in 
delicate tracery, and said to be a geuaine 
antique, is fitted with a very modem and 
artistic shade in dull Pompeitan red 
cardboard. Running np from iis base 
is an outlined pattern of rich, dall gold, 
which suggests the leaping flame of a 
torch. Nothing eonid be better for one 
of the many side-lights necessary in a 
large room, and the whole may be pur- 
chased for about ten dollars. Much 
more costly are the tall brass colonial 
lamps. These mn np a long, rather 



Blender shaft, supporting a circular 
shelf, from which depend those clear ont- 
glass prisms, to maintain whose crystal 
brightaess was one of the objects in life 
of onr great-grandmothers. The whole 
is snrmonnted by a shade of ground 
glass, a design in clear glass relieving 
the dull translucent background. These 
lamps are distingnished more by quaint- 
ness than actual beauty, and speak plainly 
of care to the ear of the burdened dame 
of to-day, yet they are almost indispen- 
sable if one wishes to furnish an entire 
room in harmony with colonial ideals. 

All tastes may be gratified in the many 
sorts of brass lamps to be found ranging 
from the simple, perfectly plain brass 
standard through all the possibilities of 
hammering, cutting, perforating, and 
twisting of the tortured metal nutil 
shapes well-uigh grotesque are bronght 
forth. A soft finish is somettmes pro- 
duced, smooth and velvebr, really appeal- 
ing to sense of tonch, and these in simple 
shapes are often very beautiful. Excel- 
lent, also, are the copper cans to which 
lamp fixtures are fitted. Even the Rus- 
sian samovar has been diverted from its 
fragrant purpose to minister to the in- 
satiable demand for novelty in lamps. 

More elaborate, and well suited to an 
oriental room, are some interestingbrass 
lamps from Maradabad, India, the 
groundwork incmsted with an intri- 
cate design in dull blue and red enamel. 
The most remarkable of these is in the 
form of a hooded cobra in the natural 
size, reared and spread for striking, in a 
manner so lifelike that it might well 
have stolen but recently from the too 
human jungle of EipJing. The curves 
of the tail support the slender, graceful 
head, which in turn balances a small 
brass bowl holding the oil. Had this 
bnt been the mythical apple, fmit of 
the tree of knowledge, one could well 
sympathize with Eve's original weakness 
in yielding to the serpent's tempting. 

Ornate lamps are shown of Benares 
brass in many styles. The etoy of 
their evolution is remarkable. We do 
not, for example, commonly associate 
student-lamps with the artisans of East 
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India; and we are right, for those shown 
in Benareg brass are made up in this 
conntry from incongraons bits of im- 
ported material. Tet the resnlt is far 
from inbarmomoQB, and has the practi- 
cal perfections of the Occident as to the 
way it works. Every part of the lamp 
is madfe of elaborately perforated brass. 
The large central reservoir for oil was 
ODce an Indian vase; the two smaller 
bowls beneath the lights were onoe twin 
coffee-pots, while the shades were made 
of a spherical lantern cnt in half. 
Beneath them thin silk of any preferred 
shade conld be need to soften the lig^ht. 
Snch lamps, if a trifle heavy, have an 
effect of substantial comfort. They 
need decidedly Inxnrions snrronndinga, 
and snggest wealth, middle age, domestic 
habits, and possibly a hint of Philistine 



Lovers of Tnrkish effects may realize 
their most extravagant dreams in hang- 
ing-lamps, shaped like the dome of a 
Mohammedan mosqne, or the state crown 
of the czar of all the Rnssias, and deco- 
rated with a truly barbaric splendor of 
wrought brass, heavy old-rose silk, and 
gold fringe. Lest all this shonld not 
appeal, their charms are further enhanced 
by lai^e and elaborately out jewels, pre- 
samably designed to transmit an occa- 
sional ray of light. 

Flemish pottery in various designs is 
effectively used In lamps, and a bright 
bit of sunset is concentrated in the flam- 
ing red and yellow of a small Japanese 
lamp, whose gorgeous color would vivify 
the darkest oomer, but makes the choice 
of a suitable shade difficult. The Japan- 
ese lamps are indeed among the most 
beautiful to be found. One of stunning 
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proportions shows no decoration, bnt 
depends for effect npon the shape of its 
massive bronze bowl. Another graceful 
lamp of Corosaki ware is of two tones, 
the lower half an exquisite creamy 
tint with crackle finish, the upper haU 
the brilliant dark green of Spanish 
vases, which, by the way, are often fitted 
out to serve as lamps by their fortunate 
possessors. 

From these complicated effects of an 
older civilization, it is a pleasure to turn 
to the contemplation of the efforts of 
our Western World. Clays and glass 
from many parts of the United States 
are being utilized in the manufacture of 
lamps, both in simple pottery and in 
connection with metel, either incrusted 
upon it as in faience, or blown through 
the openwork of a metal foundation as 
in some of the Tiffany lamps. A well- 
colored clay, known as Teeo, comes from 
Terra Cotta, Illinois. Prom New Orleans 
is shown the Newcomb pottery, an Ameri- 
can faience, of which a particularly good 
example has a soft, pale green bowl, 
showing at its base the ground leaves of 
a plant m low relief, and in paler tint the 
stiff decorative blossom appearing at the 
top. With this lamp is shown a some- 
what inadequate shade in opalescent 
glass. 

• Another American faience, Grueby 
ware, comes from Boston, and its use 
in lamps is particularly satisfactory. 
Here, too, the prevailing tint is green, 
of a peculiarly soft, inviting quality, re- 
sulting not from acid or sand-blast, but 
characteristic of the enamel itself, and 
not found in any ware produced since 
the manufacture of old Korean pottery. 
The touch of the individual artist is seen 
on every piece of this unique ware. The 
designer, Mr. George Prentiss Eendrick, 
utilizing the glazes of Mr. Grueby, 
makes no two pieces exactly alike, and 
has used the conventionalized forms of 
nature with a discrimination truly Jap- 
anese. Surmounted usually by dull 
green shades, which pretend to no more 
than the simple task of shading the 
light, and therefore do not detract from 
the exquisite beauty of the bowls, these 



lamps fulfil a high ideal of grace, sim- 
plicity, and fitness for their purpose. 

The marked preference for green in 
this year's lamps may be in part the 
result of a fashionable freak, in part of 
the satisfactory effect of green upon the 
eye. In any case, green is everywhere. 
Even the Bookwo^ works, departing 
from their sturdy browns and yellows, 
show, among several other new tints, this 
light shade of green, and have produced 
at least one lamp of the utmost beauty 
in that tint. The basic leaves of a mul- 
len-plant throw out a slender spike of 
flowers above, the design being dark, 
against a lighter ground. The shade, 
carrying out the tints of green, intro- 
duces still higher tones of a golden 
luster. Metal is used successfully 
around the base of another Bookwood 
lamp, a great lily-pad of dull silver. 

llie merits of the Tiffany bronze and 
glass lamps are perhaps so well known 
as to need no detailed description. There 
are this year some developments in 
design more odd than strictly beautiful. 
A combination of white metal and glass 
is perhaps the most extraordinary. 
BeaUy beautiful when illuminated is an 
electnc lamp for which a veritable 
nautilus shell forms the shade. Tlie 
base is of bronze, jeweled at regular 
intervals with opals of Tiffanv glass, 
reproducing the pearly tints of me shade 
above. 

Among the best designers of lamps 
and lamp-shades is Miss Jessie Pres- 
ton, whose work shows not only in- 
dividuality but genuine feeling and 
beauty. The accompanying illuslffiitions 
show several designs, among them one 
for oil and one for electric lamps, known 
respectively as the Narcissus and the 
Wave. In the former the bulbs of the 
plant form the base of the reservoir, and 
the stems are well-nigh lost in its grace- 
ful roundness, but reappear in great 
vigor and beauty toward the top. The 
Wave might well be named the birth of 
Venus, so perfectly does it suggest the 
careless beauty of the goddess surging 
upward from the foamy crest of the 
wave. 
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THE QtllSISANA FURNITURE— BY ANNE McD. POWERS 

f ILmffTEATKD FBOU WOKKING-DRAWINOS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ^ 



IN the Indastrial Art l>a^e exMbit 
and salesroom is a tair example of 
the awakening of the craf tsmen to 
a realization of the fact that we are 
looking (or simple, dignified, and thor- 
onghly well-made fnmitare^^for oar 
homes — fnmitore that ^will stand the 
test of time, both in the quality of 
the materials used and in the strong, 
never-tiring lines on which the fomitore 
should be made — the easiest possible for 



the housewife to care for — stnfl that will 
not conceal dust and grime. 

There is beautiful hand-carved and 
elaborate furniture for the so-called 
leisure class — there is an imitation of 
the beaatiful, shoddy and badly made, 
a distress all the time to simple-minded 
folk. Praise be Allah! there is sweeping 
over the land an impetus to simple liv- 
ing, and with it a desire for the best and 
truest for the brightening of oar homes. 
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The famitnre on exhibition is the A dining-room set seen at the shop is 

natural oateome of the training given a made of walnut, thoroughly seasoned, 

gnild of yonng men in La Porte. This not filled nor stained, bnt mbbed down 

gnild is banded together to make money and waxed. The chairs are exceptional, 

incidentally, but with the firm principle with msh bottom seats, no two of which 

deeply rooted to make it by placing the are of the same shade, varjdng in the 

best possible prodnct on the market. beantifnl natural tints of the mshes. 
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The table is surely for hospi- ' 
tality, and defies time ; the joints 
are beaatifolly mortised, and in 
the sideboard is the same treat- 
ment of the joints and seams. 
One may see by the working- 
drawings how carefully it is all 
planned. The china cabinet is 
not in the dining-set above re- 
ferred to, but is by itself, made 
of mahogany or of the real Eng- 
lish oak, with leaded or beveled 
glass. 

The capboard stands on. solid 
foundations, which will never 
swerve from dnty, however often 
it is moved. 

The desk was made for a North 
Shore home, where very little 
money was to be expended. 
Plenty of room and an assured 
wearing quality were desired. A 
piaDO-bench, carved by one of 
the gaild, a aniversily man, who 
is nntiring in his work, is a bean- 
tifnl thing, firmly and honestly 
made. The brace between the legs is 
keyed. 

A photograph of a work-desk, built 
for Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour, shows 
it to be constructed on the simplest and 
most graceful lines; it is seven feet long 
aod three feet wide, made of oak, stained 
Eaglish. 

lu this Quisisaua workshop each piece 
is supposed to be bailt from top to bot- 
tom by one man; each man is told to 
pnt his best iato it, and make it as if it 
were the gem of all. The workers have 
their shop in a deserted carriage factory. 
They hope some time soon to have con- 
genial sorroandiugs, the proper amount 
of leisnrc, and sympathetic co-laborers. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ART 
LEAGUE 

BY 08CAB L. TEIGG8 

Industrial art is a name given to a 
form of art that is grounded in life and 
industry, and is distinguished, there- 
fore, from the "fine" arts, which are 
leisnristie in their appeal, represent 
special status, and require genina for 
their development. The term "arts and 
crafts" has also come into general use 
as indicating the same association of art 
and labor. When these two elements — 
art and labor — come into association, 
each loses something of its special char- 
acter, but art gains in so far as it is 
vitalized by use, and labor gains in that, 
it is refined by beauty and energized by 
pleasure. 
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The Indnstrial Art League was organ- 
ized in Chicago in 1899, and was subse- 
quently incorporated as a non-pecuniary 
corporation, with the object of promoting 
the industrial arts. The convictions 
which prompted the organization were 
that art in a democracy is naturally in- 
dustrial, and that the democratization of 
art means the return of art to the people, 
and the establishment of life upon the 
basis of art. The ultimate ground of 
such an art is pleasure — the pleasure 
which springs from free, and skilful 
labor. After various formulations the 
' 'object" of the league came to be stated 
in the articles of incorporation in the 
following terms : 

The league aims: 1. To provide work- 
shops and tools for the use of guilds of 
artists and craftsmen, and means for the 
exhibition and sale of their products ; 2. 
To give instruction in the industrial arts ; 
3. To establish in Chicago and in other 
cities in Illinois industrial art libraries 
and museums; 4. By publications and 
other appropriate means to promote the 
arts and crafts. 

It will be noticed that these four 
propositions involve four functions: 
that of work, instruction, exhibition, 
and publication ; and that these functions 
require at least three separate institu- 
tions : workshops in which manufacture 
and instruction may be carried on in 
association, exhibition and sales rooms 
where products from the workshops may 
be sold or permanently exhibited, and 
special means of spreading and enforcing 
the doctrine of work so as to build up 
a united community of workers and 
patrons. 

The Industrial Art League is now well 
established, with a considerable mem- 
bership and a popular and efficient 
board of trustees, and the first steps in 
carrying out the original plans have been 
taken. The officers for the present year 
are Frank O. Lowden, president; Emil 
G. Hirsch, vice-president; Newton A. 
Partridge, treasurer; Oscar L. Triggs, 
secretary; and E. P. Rosenthal, mana- 
ger. The executive committee includes, 
besides the president and secretairy, 



Herbert S. Stone, chairman, Alfred H. 
Granger, William B. Harper, Marguerite 
W. Springer, and Charles F. Browne. 

The league, while not conducting any 
workshop directly, is giving assistance 
to several groups of workers, and is asso- 
ciated wiUi a number of co-operating 
shops. Among these are Yisconti's 
shop in Chicago, the Schreiber shop in 
Longwood, and the ''Qnisisana" shop at 
La Porte. It is the intention of the 
league to build as soon as possible a 
central workshop for the accommodation 
of all the crafts — a place where work 
may be conducted with commercial, 
artistic, and educational motives, which 
shall also serve as a sort of industrial 
laboratory where new materials and pro- 
cesses may be experimented with, and 
special invention encouraged. So far as 
practicable, the old guild system will be 
established in workshops. 

An exhibition and salesroom is located 
in Chicago, at present at 264 Michigan 
Avenue. Here in a suite of four rooms 
are put on sale selected products from 
the shops already mentioned, whose 
specialty is furniture, colonial and 
modern, and the work also of individu- 
als. The Atlan Ceramic Club has a very 
attractive permanent exhibit. A recent 
accession is the Herbert A. Coffeen col- 
lection of Indian goods, consisting of 
blankets, baskets, pottery, moccasins, 
etc., all of genuine native manufacture, 
and illustrating one phase of handicraft. 
The league does not purchase goods, but 
simply exhibits, receiving a small per- 
centage of sales to cover expenses. 

Circulars and pamphlets, special arti- 
cles on industrial themes contributed 
to magazines, and more comprehensive 
studies in volume form represent the 
activity of the league in respect to pub- 
lication. 

The league is also collecting books for 
an Industrial Art Library. This library 
will be built up on three lines : It will 
include: 1. Books of general sociological 
and industrial import; 2. Books treating 
technically of the arts and crafts; 3. 
Books illustrating the history of print- 
ing and book-making. 
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CLEANLINESS 

I^WO men bad evidently reached a verdict 
upon which both agreed. **He is clean 
throngh and through; that yon may depend 
npon." This was an nltimatnm — a remark made 
by one man to another, fellow-travelers in a rail- 
way-coach. * 'Clean through and through/' I 
repeated, mentally, and began to wonder what 
could be the significance of such an expression. 
What does it mean to be clean? That is a ques- 

tion of vast dimensions, and not answered in one 

^^^^"" paragraph. That * 'clean through and through" 

means volumes from the viewpoint of the cultivation of those qualities of mind 
and heart that develop a well-rounded and substantial character. 

We are accustomed to associate the want of cleanliness — in plain terms, real 
dirt and filth — with very poor and ignorant creatures — dwellers in tenements and 
slums; but stories of those engaged in philanthropic work, who come in contact 
with rich and poor alike, reveal conditions almost incredible. Mattresses, bed 
linen, and soiled clothing have been found that would cause your soul to revolt 
in horror. On beds of servants? Not there alone, by any means, but in sleeping- 
rooms of the children and — "in my lady's chamber.'' In places where these 
discoveries have beon found people do not feel well and appetites need stimulating. 
Conditions of uncleanliness are a menace to health and to life itself. Life in 
many instances has been saved by strict adherence to sanitary observances. 
Compare the treatment of the sick in our hospitals to-day with that of the 
medical world of less than half a century ago! With the advance of civilization 
and the growth of large cities new forms of disease are continually presenting 
themselves for the science and skill of the physician to combat. More and 
gre;.ter emphasis is daily being given to cleanliness, and its importance in main- 
tenance of health and life. The cleaning of our cities is a tremendous problem 
of expense. Unquestionably all cities might be cleaner if the residents, each and 
every man, woman, and child, would appoint themselves committees of one to be 
responsible for their share in the prevention of the unavoidable dissemination of 
waste and dirt. In some cities women have organized movements toward improv- 
ing conditions and beautifying public parks, and enlisted the interest of the 
children in promoting cleanliness of the streets with most excellent results. 
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Along both general and definite lines 
clnbs and schools are extending a 
knowledge of the science of the home. 
• I visited a school recently in one of our 
lai^e cities where domestic science is 
taught, to observe the methods of 
teacher and the interest of pupils. To 
those familiar with these schools it is 
known that no respect of person can be 
indulged in the assignment of duties. 
Some duties are more pleasant than 
others, but all are equally important. 
With one exception every pupil seemed 
to perform the tasks assigned most 
cheerfully. The one rebellious member 
shirked the cleaning of the sink, declar- 
ing it ''made her sick to do such work." 
The situation between teacher and pupil 
became interesting. The sink was one 
of those white enameled, free from odor 
or waste. It was, in this instance, more 
form than labor required in the task of 
the pupil. Argument and persuasion 
finally made the young woman obedient, 
and some wholesome advice to the over- 
nice was administered. 

The sense of smell is indispensable 
to the best housekeeping. Odors more 
ancient than honorable are not confined 
exclusively to the kitchen. One of those 
elusive, persistent odors brought a 
plumber to the house, floors were taken 
up and plumbing overhauled, and the 
odor still remained. Diligent search 
located it at last in the parlor, in a hand- 
somely decorated Easter egg that had 
lain too long for ornament. It had been 
boiled instead of having the interior 
blown out. 

There are a lot of offensive things 
about a house. We are not expected to 
love them nor to despise them. A gar- 
bage-pail is not a work of art, but of 
necessity, and we have a thorough re- 



spect for the woman who can make a 
vigorous attack on the enemy if she 
must. ''What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well." This applies to 
garbage-pails, and it would redound to a 
woman's credit far more to be able to 
restore the pail to some semblance of 
respectability than to blush with shame 
that it had been permitted to become 
disreputably offensive. Children have 
a right to be well born ; garbage-pails 
have a right to be well cleaned. Every 
human being has a right to health and 
happiness. 

"Eternal vigilance" is the price of 
cleanliness, and the labor required to 
maintain cleanliness is unceasing. To 
the housekeeper of limited means the 
problem is a serious one, and she is 
compelled to choose between essentials 
and non-essentials. She may desire to 
keep an immaculate home, and would 
enjoy such a one, and to this woman we 
must extend a measure of charity if 
having done her utmost she be not able 
to execute her desires. There is, we 
fear, a class of women who have but 
little love of home, detest the "drudg- 
ery" of housekeeping, and fail utterly 
in home-making. To this discontented 
class, "Thou art inexcusable, O woman," 
if indifference and gross neglect be thy 
only plea for conditions that "smell 
loud unto heaven" ! 

A relative of the family, who did not 
approve of "women wasting time in 
clubs," told of a young matron, attract- 
ive and beautifully gowned on one occa- 
sion, who was delivering an address be- 
fore a meeting of women on sanitation or 
a kindred subject, when, at the selfsame 
hour, in her own pantry and in her own 
bread-box, were left-over biscuits so en- 
veloped in mold that only a scientist Of 
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eminent degree conld have told the age 
and composition of them. The almost 
unpardonable fact in this connection 
was, that this woman had ample time at 
her command and knew full well the 
incompetency of her maid. It was more 
agreeable to her to talk to others and 
instract them in the ways of hygiene 
than to become familiar with the con- 
ditions in her own home. 

Dirt is the Banqno's ghost in the 
drama of housekeeping. It will not 
vanish like a dream, nor in some forms 
will it remain inactive or idle. It col- 
lects assiduously in the best regulated 
families, but the accumulation can be 
limited and managed. If simplicity in 
construction prevail in appointments, if 
surroundings be new and modem, dark 
closets unknown, sunlight and air have 
access to every nook and comer, the task 
of cleaning will be comparatively easy 
of accomplishment. General cleaning 
should be pursued with a daily law-and- 
order system that would practically 
banish that annual and semi-annual 
upheaval, clearance terror from the 
calendar, to the peace and comfort of 
family and neighborhood. 

Cleanliness and the food question! 
This means intelligent care not only of 
the materials themselves, but of utensils, 
receptacles, pantry, cellar, refrigerator, 
and everything associated with prepa- 
ration and disposal of food. Uncleanli- 
ness means financial loss in the manu- 
facture of many food products, and upon 
general principles, a better state of 
cleanliness obtains in manufactories 
than in the kitchen of the average house- 
hold. 

Who should be held responsible for 
some conditions that exist is a serious 
question, and demands a lenient judg- 



ment. Here is an instance from real 
life that is not the only one of its kind, 
for the refrigerator problem is by no 
means an uncommon one. The scene of 
the story was in the home of well-to-do 
people in a large city. There was a 
guest in the house — a very intimate 
friend of the family. She was of a 
practical turn of mind, and was a thor- 
ough housekeeper, who could make her- 
self useful should an extra occasion 
require volunteer services. The free- 
dom of the house was accorded her. A 
cook, nursery-maid, and man of affairs 
seemed to keep the machinery of the 
house running smoothly. Meat was 
served one dav for dinner that had a 
suspicious taste ; it was condemned, and 
sent from the table with instructions to 
censure the butcher severely. At the 
time no thought was given to the matter. 
Two days later the guest had access to 
the refrigerator. What a revolting 
state of affairs! The refrigerator was 
so out of repair as to be in the last stages 
of decay, and food was piled up there 
that should never have been placed on a 
table. The refrigerator, and not the 
butcher, was responsible for the tainted 
meat. Many times the blame is cast 
ugon others that does not belong there. 
Few cooks have any intelligent idea of 
the dangers of carelessness in handling 
food .or of hygiene and bacteria. It is 
chiefly a question of so much wage per 
week, and not of interest. Would it not 
seem that a devoted wife and mother, 
would feel it to be her duty to make an oc- 
casional tour of inspection over her own 
premises, to be assured that the conditions 
were sound and right? For our comfort 
and those about us, let us endeavor to be 
''clean through and through.'' 

ALICE GARY WATERMAN. 



WALL-VASES AND RECEPTACLES 

NOVEL and attractive displays of 
flowers may readily be made by 
the use of the vanons forms"of 
wall receptacles to be foand in 
the Japanese shops. The special feature 
of these lies in the fact that each is pro- 
vided with a hole on one side near the 
top, by means of which it may be hnng 
on a nail or hook in the wall, and thns 
serve to hold npon the wall an attractive 
arrangement of flowers. Three distinct 
types of these wall-vases are shown, in 
the accompanying pictures. They may 
be found in a considerable variety of 
Japanese pottery. Some of those more 
recently placed npon the market unfor- 
tunately show the decadence which has 
come to Japan through catering to the 
occidental taste : these, with their bril- 
liant hnes and realistic bonqoets, will of 
course be passed over by the discriminat- 
ing purchaser. 

For use with these wall-vases flowers 
of rather good size are desirable. And 
for good results it is quite essential that 
the background be plain rather than 
adorned with figures. If it is a painted 
wall, or finish^ in such a way Uiat the 



tory. I know of no way in which one 
may learn of the possibilities in awak- 
ening the interest and stimulating the 
appreoiatiou of children in the sdiool- 
room by means of flowers better than by 
the use of these Japanese wall-sticks. 
And they are so cheap in price — costing 
at the Japanese shops but twenty-five or 
fifty cents — that they are available for 
every school-room as well as every home 
where any attention is paid to the inhe- 
rent love of beauty. One of them will 
certainly afford much gratification to any 
lover of fiowers. 

During recent years we have heard a 
great deal about the art of the Japanese, 
especially about their use of flowers, and 
it has frequently been suggested that we 
might adopt their systems to advantage. 
These systems, however, as I have al- 
ready said in a previous article, are the 
result of centuries of development, and 
are so closely linked with the history, 
mythology, and genius of the people 
that it were folly to attempt to trans- 
plant their systems to our soil. But we 
may learn from them lessons of asym- 
metry, harmony, and simplicity, and 
adapt these to our conditions. 

As a help in learning these lessons, 
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the bamboo holders have a aniqiie value, line vertically, while iu others they are 

In DO other receptacles are the stems and slightly to the right and left of the ver- 

blossoms of many sorts of flowers likely tical line; this latter arrangement per- 

to show themselves to greater advantage, mits a greater ivariatlon io display man 

with little or no care in their arrange- the other. In selecting the stick, look it 

ment; while with slight attentloQ to the over oarefolly as to these three points: 

placing of the blossoms they will yield first, see that there are no cracks in the 

.TnnniiAsnnn AfTnnfa tihat \n\\ hn n rAvnln- 
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wood anywhere, to leak and to sadly interfere 
with its UBefalneBs; second, see that there is 
room below each opening for anffloient water; 
and third, see that the hole for hanging is 
placed BO near the top that there is room below 
it for considerable water. It seems probable 
that some of the holders would crack if exposed 
with no water in them for long periods of time 
to the very dry atmosphere of many of onr 
superheated rooms. 

After you hare purchased the bamboo holder, 
select, if possible, a clear wall spaoe, where 
there is nothing to interfere with the display of 
the flowers. It it is so situated that yon can, 
upon occasion, put a small table in front of it, 
so much the better. It is very desirable that 
this wall be of a good color for a background — 
a deep yellowish buff or a delicate greenish 
gray are perhaps the beat colors, as these har- 
monize well with the color of many flowers. 
The buff color has the advantage of blending 
prettily with the yellowish brown of the bani- 
boo. It is a decided advantage to have the wall 
painted so that drops of water do not discolor it. 

Having selected the wall space, insert a nail 
or straight gilt hanger in a suitable place, and 
hang the bamboo on this through the hole in 
the back near the top. Before doing this, how- 
ever, it is well to poor water into each com- 
partment of the holder, not quite fllling it; by 
80 doing you are leas likely to splosh the water 
upon the wall. 

A great variety of flowers can be used to 
advantage in these receptacles. The results are 
most striking when the blossoms are of good 
size, with the stems rather long. 'Wbite 
daisies, China asters, marigolds, chrysanthe- 
mums, fleur-de-lis, mai^erites, roses, cama- 
tions, and many other flowers are excellent for 
the purpose. The pictures will suggest some 
ways in which the blossoms may be arranged 
in the holder, but endless variations are easily 
possible. One of the most satisfactory displays 
I ever saw consisted simply of the leaves and 
stems of the Virginia creeper, held by one of 
these bamboo wall-sticks. 

NAHCI88US— TBE POET'S FLOWEB 
No flowers which one may enjoy during the 
weeks of late winter and early spring are more 
delightful than the various sorts of narcissus. 
Those who were wise in planning last Noveiu-% 
ber now have these blossoms in abundance, for 
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DO flowerB are easier to grow to perfec- These bulbs have been developed into 

tion under the eonditioiis of the ordinary a great variety of forms. The most 

American home. I have had good anc- striking in appearance are the varions 

ceas in growing the bnlbs in smallJapan- sorts of large-trampet naroiesns, one of 
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ese jars containing gravel and water in which is represented iu the accompany- 

the same way that t£e so-called Chinese ing picture. In these the long trampet 

sacred lily, whieh is simply a variety of stands oat from the perianth for a con- 

the polyanthas narcissns, is oommouly siderable distance, giving opportunity 

grown. By selecting bnlbs of large size, for wonderfnl displays of yellow and 

one can adapt this method to most vari- gold. Among the best varieties of this 

eties of the gronp. type are the emperor, empress, golden 
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spur, and Horsefieldi. Princeps and 
mgilobus are two good sorts often grown 
indoors. 

The varieties of the medium tmmpet 
type have the tmmpet only about half 
as long as those jnst named, so that the 
petals of the perianth appear mooh 
longer proportionately. For personal 
adornment or dec- 
orative nae as cnt 
dowers, these are 
perhaps more de- 
sirable than the 
large trumpet 
sorts. Cynosure, 
Stella, Sir Wat- 
kin, and Leedsii 
are among the best 
sorts. Inthepoet's 
narcissns the 
trumpet is very 
short in compari- 
son with the peri- 
anth. This is the 
type familiar to 
everyone. Among 
the best modern 
sorts are the poet- 
ions ornatns, Bur- 
bidgei, and biflo- 
ms. 

The lovely daf- 
fodils are forms of 
double uaroissns, 
of which Von Sion 
is the leading 

variety. The jon- mabiooldb m 

qails are small but 
delightful single 

flowers, while the various sorts of 
polyanthus narcissus have many flowers 
with short petals branching from a 
single stalk. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland has begun a de- 
lightful custom daring recent years. She 
grows large numbers of bulbous flowers, 
especially narcissns, bringing them into 
bloom late in winter or early in spriug. 
Then she opens her Boston home to her 
friends and sells the blossomiug plants 
for the benefit of a charitable institutioD. 
There is uo prettier prophecy of spring 
than a pot of these flowers. 



THE JAPANESE LOVE OF FL0WBH8 

In the introduction to his admirable 
book on "The Flowers of Japan," Mr. 
Josiah Conder defines the relation of 
flowers to the Japanese people in these 
words: "The flower charm which exists 
in Japan is not, however, mainly one of 
pastoral assooiatious, but is closely con- 
nected with uie na- 
tional customs and 
the national art. 
The artistic char- 
acter of the Japan- 
ese people is most 
strikingly dis- 
played in their 
methods of inter- 
preting the simpler 
of natural beauties. 
The extravagant 
taste is little sirred 
by the masses of 
the people. The 
common flowers of 
the seasons have 
been given a prom- 
inent place in the 
f§te-day calendar. 
Almost every 
month is known by 
its special blos- 
soms, and all the 
important cities 
have groves and 
gardens devoted to 
their public dis- 
A WALL-VA8B play. Treasured 

chiefly as heralds 
of the seasons, and 
as inseparable from the favorite pur- 
suits and pastimes of ont-door life, Jap- 
anese flowers are by no means esteemed in 
proportion to their scarcity or difBcnlty 
of prodnction. The isolated merit of 
rarity, so much sought after in the west, 
has here little or no attraction. The 
florists of the country are not deficient 
in floricultural skill, and produce in cer- 
tain blossoms forms of considerable arti- 
ficial exoberauce, but the popular taste 
shows a partiality for the more ordinary 
and familiar flowers, endeared by custom 
and association." 



THE ROYAL PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY AT 

COPENHAGEN 



BY MARGARET THOMAS 

Author of "Two Years In Palestine and Syria," "A Scamper through Spain and Tangier," 

"A Hero of the Workshop," etc. 



THE originality and elegance of 
Danish porcelain have deservedly 
gained for it a world-wide repu- 
tation ; in fact, it is the best and most 
characteristic production of the country. 
**To understand the glorification of 
which pure porcelain as a material is 
capable, one has only to examine the dis- 
play of the Royal Copenhagen Manu- 
factory, consisting exclusively of hard 
porcelain. The ware is a dazzling 
white, the glaze perfectly tender and 
clear, the forms are simple to severity, 
and the colors delicate and sweet. Oold 
is absolutely ignored. The charm of 
this ware is its perfect simplicity and 
artistic truth. Upon some pieces the 
colors have been allowed to flow at the 
caprice of the fire, others have a won- 
derfully crystalline effect, as of frost 
upon a window-pane.'' 

Permission to visit the factory is not 
easily obtained; a slight description of 
it may therefore prove of interest, for 
few can look at this beautiful porcelain 
without being interested in the process 
by which these quiet and simple forms, 
so delicately decorated, are produced. 

The principle upon which the art 
directors work is that no more should 
be demanded of the material than it is 
capable of producing — one style of work 
is proper to the goldsmith, another to 



the jeweler, and so forth — but that 
little must be of the best possible qual- 
ity. The designers execute their own 
designs, which are never repeated, but 
carefully signed and numbered; the 
manufactory, therefore, rather resem- 
bl€fs a vast studio than a manufactory, 
and the employees are artists rather than 
workmen. Every pattern is copied from 
nature by hand. I saw one girl dili- 
gently modeling the claws of a frog, 
another copying the folds in the skin of 
a lizard; conventional ornament and 
printing by machinery are utterly 
ignored. The Germans have tried to 
imitate this ware by machinery, but 
unsuccessfully, as even the ordinary 
blue-fluted household crockery is painted 
by hand in Denmark. 

Many women, among them students 
of the Royal Academy, are happily em- 
ployed here; they have a good position 
in society, are paid, comparatively 
speaking, well, and are at liberty to 
choose their own designs. While they 
work, one of their number reads aloud ; 
around them are objects of utility in 
their art— flowers, birds, fish, casts, and 
other such things. They study in the 
garden belonging to the establishment 
and in the Zoological Gardens almost 
adjoining, and every year enjoy from 
one to two months' holiday, during 
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which they travel to Italy, Spain, etc.^ 
to examine the faience of those conn- 
tries. Their honrs are from nine to 
three, and as the girls sit at their work, 
copying the natural objects before them, 
it is apparent that their lives are happy, 
and that here at least some women have 
found their right places in life. 

As the courteous director, whose heart 
and soul seemed in his work, led me 
from room to room, saluting and being 
Saluted, and introducing each of his 
numerous employees by name, it was easy 
to realize the social life of the workers 
of mediaeval Italy, which rendered pos- 
sible their wonderful art productions, 
and which is so far removed from the 
factory system of the present day. 

The substance of which this porcelain 
is made is a mixture of feldspar and 
quartz, found at Kaolin in Norway, 
ground together. The objects are baked 
in terra-cotta forms in an oven heated to 
800"' Gent. The design is painted on 
them before glazing, never after; then 
they are again put in a furnace heated 
to 2000° Gent. Under this tremendous 
heat many pieces warp or crack. It is 
considered fortunate if, out of twenty, 
two or three only are quite perfect; the 
imperfect ones are always destroyed. 
Three colors only survive the last bak- 
ing, and even they change a little. 
From them are produced all the soft 
gray hues which distinguish this kind 
of pottery. The secret of the coloring 
has not been discovered. 

As I have said, the very finest speci- 
mens cannot be repeated, but there is an 



inferior quality of which several copies 
are made, always by hand; the little 
reproductions of Thorvaldsen's works, 
so common in Denmark, are also hand- 
made. Every piece when finished is 
numbered and valued. A little vase of 
the best workmanship is worth about 
fifty crowns; I saw a coffee-service of 
eight or ten pieces which it had taken 
five years to bring to perfection, and 
which was valued at 150 crowns. For 
fifteen years new effects, produced by 
the crystallization of portions of the 
pdte, have been studied, which when 
brought to perfection will be at once 
novel and beautiful. 

One magnificent set of porcelain is 
called the Flora Daniea, because on each 
piece a different Danish flower is painted 
and named. Ghina, resembling Dres- 
den, is also manufactured here. The 
common blue-fluted or muschel ware, 
called by the Danes Gopenhagen china, 
is, as I have before remarked, also 
painted by hand; the pattern is an 
adaptation of a Japanese design. 

The mark of the Royal Danish porce- 
lain is three waving lines, which repre- 
sent the Greater and Lesser Belts and 
the Sound. 

The Royal Manufactory is not alone 
in producing'beautiful specimens of the 
ceramic art. Eahler, of Noestved, has 
brought to perfection a faience whose 
characteristic luster-glare rivals in depth 
and coloring the metallic glow of the old 
Spanish-Moorish pottery, and which is 
original as well as of genuine artistic 
value. 



FURNITURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE— II 
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THE differences between the wood- 
work of the Italian room of the 
sixteenth century and that of the 
French room have been men- 
tioned. The divisions of the side walls, 
the arrangements of the tapestries, and 
the treatment of the ceilings were 
eqnallv nnlike. The interiors of Pon- 
taineblean and of the Luxembourg 
show a scheme of decoration wholly un- 
known in the palaces of Italy. 

Three rooms in Fontainebleau are re- 
produced here in part, the gallery of 
Henry H., the Louis XIII. salon, and 
the bedchamber of Anne of Austria. 
Each illustrates the point in hand. The 
first contains the beautiful fireplace to 
which reference is made in the January 
House Beautiful. The room is over 
thirty yards in length, and is one of the 
most remarkable in Fontainebleau. The 
frescoes were originally painted by 
Primaticcio and his pupil Abbate, and 
later restored by Jean Alaux. Henry's 
initial inclosed in a crescent, the emblem 
of Diane de Poitiers, is a frequent motive 
in the decorations. Four crescents en- 
circling fleur-de-lis adorn the fireplace, 
and are repeated over the doors. In the 
Louis Xni. salon the walls are divided 
into small panels painted with flowers 
and landscapes, and separated by carved 
borders. The large pictures form a per- 
manent part of the decoration, and 
are the work of Ambroise Du Bois. 
These huge canvases were painted for 
Henry lY., and represent scenes from 
the story of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
Between the pictiures are carved ara- 
besques of fruit and flowers picked out 
in gold. The room does not equal the 
gallery just described, nor can it ap- 
proach in simple grandeur the large 



apartment built by Francis I. There is 
a freshness about the early work that 
later decorators could not grasp. 

The bedchamber of Anne of Austria, 
wife of Louis XTIT., forms part of the 
suite once occupied by Catherine de 
Medici. The room is hung with gobelin 
tapestries, and is sumptuously furnished. 
The chairs are upholstered in Beauvais. 
The tables and cabinets are inlaid in 
elaborate patterns, and ornamented with 
delicate carvings. Bare vases and urns 
are scattered through the apartment. 
The effect is bewildering. Everything 
is figured, everytiiing is full of motion 
and color. The tapestries and paintings 
depict the most stirring events. There 
is nothing restful about the room, except 
the bed, which against a quieter back- 
ground would arouse enthusiasm. The 
design is excellent, superior to many 
Italmn beds of the period, and equaled 
by few French ones. Many royal heads 
have rested beneath its canopy, and one 
papal one. Between the years 1812 and 
1814, Pius Vn. was imprisoned in Fon- 
tainebleau. Many objects of interest 
belonging to him are exhibited in another 
room, the most interesting being a 
bronze reliquary, a gold and ivory cru- 
cifix, and a small clock studded with 
cameos, given by the pope to Napoleon. 
The chandelier in Anne's bedchamber 
belongs to the later Louis XHI. period, 
and is oppressively gorgeous. Beneath 
each candle-holder is a huge pendant of 
rock crystal, which glitters like a mam- 
moth diamond. Small mirrors inserted 
in the metal framework' reflect over and 
over again the dazzling crystals. A 
comparison of the French chandelier 
with the Italian one of the day shows 
how superior the latter is in design and 
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workmanship. Some of the interiors 
reproduced in a previous article show 
the strength and beauty of the Italian 
chandelier. The Italian candlestick was 
often too ornate, but the massing of 
lights was usually well handled. 

Louis XIV. carried the golden glitter 
of the chandelier a point farther than 
did Louis XIII. , and Louis XV. made it 
an excuse for every fantastic bit of dis- 
torted ornament. Louis XYI. restored 
it to an earlier simplicity, and Napoleon 
gave to it a Spartan severity. These 
styles may be carefully studied in Fon- 
tainebleau. From Francis I. to Louis 
Philippe the palace is an epitome of the 
history of interior decoration. Seven 
historic periods, covering four centuries, 
are represented within its walls. 

Much of the early furniture of Fon- 
tainebleau has been removed to the 
Gluny Museum, but enough remains 
of the Francis I. and Henry II. epochs 
to show how beautiful were the designs 
of the early Renaissance. The Henry 
n. pieces deserve special mention. 
Italian furniture was imported in great 
quantities by Henry II. to please Cathe- 
rine de Medici, who hated everything 
French. There were, however, a few 
pieces at court that were not of Italian 
workmanship, nor were they influenced 
in the slightest degree by Italian stan- 
dards. 

Less remarkable in an architectural 
way than the Francis I. period, the 
Henry II. surpassed it in the industrial 
arts. Designing received a fresh im- 
petus from Jean Grolier, whose beautiful 
bookbindings revived a neglected form 
of ornament. Grolier used as a motive 
the interlacing bands of the old Celtic 
patterns, retailing the boldest part of 
the design and discarding the countless 
fine lines. This scheme of decoration 
exercised a brief but powerful hold on 
the arts of the da^. The intersecting 
ribbon ornamentation of the exquisite 
Orion porcelains, better known as 
Henri Deux ware, was a frank copy 
of the bookbindings. Furniture mak- 
ers yielded to the Grolier influence, and 
produced pieces that were solely orna- 



mented with interlacing lines. Some- 
times the decoration was carved, 
sometimes painted, occasionally inlaid. 
The Grolier movement is interesting, 
inasmuch as it shows that for a brief 
period one man was strong enough to 
turn the tide of Renaissance ornament, 
i;^ In the Cluny Museum is a mourning 
cabinet belonging to Diane de Poitiers, 
which has bands of interlacing ribbons 
painted in dull colors. Another cabinet 
with similar decorations came from 
Clairvaux Abbey. A chest with Henry's 
monogram has narrow lines of marquetry 
in a pattern that might have been a 
direct copy of a book-cover. There are 
three cabinets in the Louvre that display 
this handling, and two in Fontainebleau. 
This form of ornament ran its course 
quickly. When Henry IV. came to the 
throne a reaction had set in in favor 
of the old standards. The furniture of 
Henry's time was exceedingly good, but 
rooms as a whole were too elaborately 
decorated. 

In the Luxemboui^, which was built 
for Hen^'s widow, Maria de Medici, by 
Jacques Debrosse, is one room which has 
very fine woodwork. This is the old 
throne salon, the doors of which are 
very beautiful. The exterior of Luxem- 
bourg was planned after the Pitti palace 
of Florence, the queen's early home. 
The interior is wholly French in treat- 
ment, as may be seen by the photograph 
reproduced in the January House Beau- 
tiful. This shows the central door of 
the apartment, and a bit of the fine 
cornice. 

During the Henry IV. period the shell, 
as a motive in wood-carving, came into 
prominence. At first its use was con- 
fined to finials of chairs and cabinets, 
where it was extremely effective. Dur- 
ing Louis XIU.'s reign the shell passed 
into another stage of its existence. It 
formed a part of nearly every piece of 
furniture, and was repeated in tiie deco- 
ration of doors and mantels. With the 
abuse of the shell began the long reign of 
the rococo omamen^literally rock and 
shell — rocaille et coquilh — which was one 
of the most remarkable in the his- 
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A CASTLE IN SPAIN 




PLEASING land of drowsy hed it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the 

half -shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds 

that pass, 

Forever flushing round a summer sky; 

There eke the soft delights that witchingly 

Instill a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh; 

But whatever smack'd of noyance or unrest 

Was far, far off expell'd from this delicious nest. 

James Thomson — The Castle of Indolence. 
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AN ODD HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND 



BY W. HENRY W1N8L0W 



EVERYBODY knows of the grant 
to the Plymonth Company, in 
1620, of a strip of land extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, through eight degrees of 
latitude, and of its grant to the Masaa- 
ehasetts Bay Company; bat the latter's 
grant, in 1655, to Oorernor Winthrop's 
son and others, of sizty-fonr sqnare 
miles beside the afflaent of a river which 
teaches the sea near New Hampshire, is 
little known beyond the township's 
present boundaries. 

Within it is the odd honae of which I 
write. The town has had more than its 
share of Indian conflict, being directly 
concerned in King Philip's and King 



William's wars, getting a qnitclaim of 
its territory, after nearly thirty years' 
stormy possession, at a very moderate 
consideration, from "Mr. Little James 
Fox, Mr. Jacob Patatack, and Thomas 
Waban." 

In March, 1676, the town was three 
times attacked by Indians, several of 
the townsmen being killed or wonnded, 
and after the last attack, when the in- 
habitants fled to their five fortified 
garrison-honses, and forty honses were 
burned, they were forced to retreat to 
the adjoining township, remaining there 
two years, their taxes being remitted by 
the general court. 

In May, 1725, seven men of the town 
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took part in the famous -'^Pi^waeket 
[Pequawket] fight," near Ossipee Pond, 
in Maine, where thirty-four settlers, com- 
manded by Captain Lovewell, skirmished 
all day with twice their number of In- 
dians, one of the seven killing the chief, 
after a parley and duel at close quarters, 
the Indian's bullet humming by his 
opponent's head at the instant the 
former fell shot through the heart. 

A story is told of this Indian fighter 
characteristic of the men and the times. 
When he had become an old man, hav- 
ing lost wife and children, he lived alone 
beside his solitary sawmill. One even- 
ing the village idlers were gossiping in 
the inn, a low-lying, rambling building, 
still standing, with many alterations, 
nearly opposite the old house of this 
article. To their surprise — for Indian 
braves had become rarities — an athletic 
figure, carrying gun, belt, and toma- 
hawk, silently came among them, greet- 
ing them with a grunt, and seated 
himself in a comer, where he stayed 
until none but the innkeeper and a 
grizzled trapper remained and the day 
drew to its close. Then he carelessly 
asked the landlord where the owner of 
the sawmill was to be found, and went 
his way with the information given him. 
But the trapper's suspicions were aroused 
as he remembered* the Indians' heredi- 
tary blood feuds, and following the 
young brave, he quickly reached the 
miller's house by a short cut, and put 
him on his guard. 

The sun was setting, when, taking 
down his long flint-lock gun and powder- 
horn, relics of the Lovewell fight, the 
miller ran the ramrod down the gun- 
barrel, tried the flint, and sent home 
powder and slug. Then raising the 
mill-gate, he set the mill going, hanging 



his working-day clothes near the daw- 
gate so as to look in the dusk like him- 
self. Through the dim wood came the 
savage, and peering about him, caught 
sight of the slouching form, and quickly 
fired, striking his mark, as afterward 
appeared. But almost as quickly the 
miller's bullet struck him dead, and leap- 
ing into the air, his body plunged into 
the swirling mill-stream, and was borne 
away. The old duel with the father was 
repeated with the son, and the same 
weapon killed both. 

When the first fighting of the Revolu- 
tion began at Lexington and Concord, 
news of it came to the town, and a com- 
pany of minute-men hurried to the scene 
of conflict, but arrived too late to over- 
take the panic-stricken British column. 
Meanwhile some of the women, putting 
on their husbands' clothes, and arming 
themselves as best they could, held a 
bridge commanding one of the ap- 
proaches to the place, taking a Tory 
prisoner and seizing his dispatches. A 
stone by the roadside now tells the story. 

In 1786, that uprising headed by Cap- 
tain Daniel Shays, known as Shays' Re- 
bellion, brought the old town renewed 
notoriety through the contingent of a 
hundred men of the place, who, follow- 
ing the example set at Worcester and 
Springfield, broke up the session of the 
court in the neighboring town by seizing 
the court-house, their leader being after- 
ward arrested and put in jail, not with- 
out a struggle, during which he was 
wounded. The house was not long since 
standing where he lay in hiding. 

These are some of the events which 
give the neighborhood its associations, 
and to-day, as one walks through the 
quiet main street, lined with great 
spreading trees, and here and there a 
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sturdy white dwelling and grass plat set 
well back from the roadway, it is easy 
to imagine something of what they have 
seen. On one side the gronnd slopes up 
gradually to a long line of ridgy pas- 
tures, and on the other it falls rather 
suddenly to rich, black meadow-land, 
whose drainage ditches are fringed with 
willows, swamp-maple, elderberry, and 
clethra, thence rising to a plateau of 
good farms, from which one looks upon 
a ring of blue mountain profiles and a 
landscape of little hills, streams, fertile 
valleys, and scattered woodland. 

Beyond the odd house, on the same 
side of the way as the inn, is the meet- 
ing-house, of which architecturally little 
can be said, as its quaint New England 
features were destroyed and afterward 
classicized in the wooden fashion of fifty 
years ago. Its earliest predecessor, of 
1666, was thatched, the frame perhaps 
filled in with rough masonry, and then 
clapboarded. The windows were prob- 
ably of diamond- shaped sash. Its whole 
cost as we know was about fifty pounds 
sterling, provincial money. 

If my introduction has served to sug- 
gest the local and historical setting of 
the old house, it is time to describe it. 
It is not architecture— fine building — 
but simply sensible building. Yet if 
intelligent purpose is the root of archi- 
tecture, here is a good root, though 
arrested in growth for want of nourish- 
ment. The house is twenty feet or so 
from the flagged sidewalk, with noth- 
ing between but grass and three tall 
maple-trees screening the windows from 
the sun. There is a main brick building, 
three low stories in height, with a low- 
pitched roof, and a two-storied extension 
of wood, both of a warm, neutral tint. 
Its long frontage, with twenty-five win- 



dows and three doors, gives it an expres- 
sion of expansive friendliness, and as 
none of its features are for show, the 
porch, thick window-sash, heavy blinds, 
and small panes seem all the more to 
emphasize substance. The quick pitch 
of the ground from front to rear adds 
the cellar story to the rear view. 

Entering the main building, whose 
door, more than four feet wide, has the 
box-lock and hinges of a church door, 
one sees a shapeless room or hall not 
nine feet high, but about twenty-two by 
thirty feet, running from the front to 
the rear of the house, which is five times 
as long as it is wide. A straight and by 
no means beautiful stairway on the right 
of the front door runs straight to the 
second story, and two turned hard-wood 
posts support a girder which drops below 
the ceiling. The windows are recessed 
with window-seats, and the front angle 
of the hall next the staircase is parti- 
tioned off, making what looks like a ten- 
by-twelve-foot cabin or state-room, con- 
taining a fireplace, two doors, two out- 
side and four inside windows. This 
is the '^counting room.'' Opposite the 
front door, as an accompanying illustra- 
tion shows, is a plain stained case with 
shelves and glass 'doors, containing old 
china and crockery. -Mahogany furni- 
ture of severe cut and a painted leathc^r 
fire-bucket bear witness to their age. A 
rear angle of the hall is partitioned off to 
cover cellar-stairs, and from another, a 
door gives upon a vestibule, whence 
opens an unexpected bedroom, and other 
stairways to the second and cellar story. 
A study or sitting-room, a front entry 
with a third stairway, a diningroom, 
large pantry, and storeroom occupy the 
lower story of the wooden extension. 

As a part of an architect's education. 
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he is required to solve more or less diffl- 
oalt * ^problems'' of internal arrangement 
and external adaptation for definite ends. 
It is his mature amusement to continue 
this exercise of invention, though he is 
seldom called upon to build such a dwell- 
ing as the triangular Tresham house, in 
Northamptonshire, England, symboliz- 
ing the Trinity, or even octagonal houses 
with trapezoidal closets, such as one sees 
occasionally. In view of the cheerful- 
ness of rooms having windows on oppo- 
site sides, with a pleasant outlook, the 
writer once planned a country house, 
facing south, in which the rooms, side 
by side, extending from north to south, 
should open upon a north corridor with 
a stairway at each end. This corridor 
was to be inclosed in winter, with double 
windows on the north, and sliding sash 
doors opposite, but in summer was to 
become practically a part of each room. 
He was, therefore, interested to recog- 
nize in the odd house the substantial 
realization of his idea, and to learn how 
it had been brought about. Referring 
to the plan herewith, it will be seen that 
four adjoining chambers and a landing 
of the extension or wing open upon a 
long passage rather more than four feet 
wide; while two chambers and a short 
passage in the main house continue a 
vista of more than one hundred and six 
feet, which may be seen in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. It will be 
observed that doors and windows are 
generally in a line from front to rear to 
secure air in summer, though the closing 
of certain doors precludes thoroughfare 
through the second story. The rooms 
contain good specimens of canopy bed- 
steads, old bureaus, and bedside chairs, 
some of which are contemporary with 
the house, all bearing witness to the law 



of the survival of the fittest. Anachro- 
nisms may be seen in the furnishing, 
but such as pleasantly suggest continu- 
ous occupation by generations, and care 
for personal convenience rather than 
harmony or a museum-like interior. 
Consequently the house is one which 
everybody likes. 

The upper story of the main building, 
filled with low windows, and command- 
ing a prospect of the plateau of farms, an 
agreeable group of well-known school 
buildings, and the hilly horizon, has 
never been partitioned off or finished, 
and is in fact a vast attic containing the 
lumbering remnants of every occupant; 
trunks, and chest of papers, and account- 
books ; shaky furniture, tools, and farm 
implements, including a plow and a 
clumsy old box-sleigh, whose size sug- 
gests that the house may have been built 
over it. 

It has been implied that the building 
is an expression of the intelligent pur- 
pose which is the foundation of good 
architecture. But it may be objected 
that its form, long and shallow, with 
much outer wall area in proportion to the 
space inclosed, and its consequent lack 
of compactness, does not seem intelli- 
gent, nor the multiplication of stairways, 
nor the shapelessness of the entrance 
hall, to say nothing of the unfinished 
condition of its upper story, and the 
number of windows and doors. A 
desire for a panoramic view, considering 
the man who built it, will not explain the 
peculiarities of thq house. 

The name of ''counting-room" given 
to the inclosed space in one comer of 
the hall is the key to its apparent eccen- 
tricities. It was not built primarily for 
a dwelling-house, but was converted 
into one from a country store, the origi- 
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nal counting-room being the chrysalis 
of the present white-painted snuggery. 
The courts once sat in the old town, and 
the storekeeping major and town con- 
stable planned his building more than a 
century ago for lawyer's offices on the 
second story, to be reached through the 
store and second-story passage, or out- 
side stairs, now removed, and a Dutch 
door, serving as a window at present, at 
the end of the passage. The shape and 
lay of the land, with a long frontage on 
the street, and dipping abniptly to the 
lower level north of it, account for the 
elongated building, considering the old- 
time cheapness of labor and material, 
and the fact that the extension was 
required at an early date for the major's 
or his successor's family, while the 
offices of the main house became useless 
on the removal of the courts. The three 
stairways and the numerous doors and 
windows are due to the shape of the 
» house. 

It may be noted here that the sturdy 
major excited the enmity of Shays' s fol- 
lowers, who it was supposed burned his 
potash factory some time before the 
building of his house, in fact in the very 
year of the rebellion. Perhaps in his 
rdle of constable he may have arrested 
the leader of the town rebels. This 
item of local history suggests another in 
connection with a still living inhabitant, 
a noble New England public figure, who 
recalls with interest his apprenticeship 
behind the counter of the store. Lately 
he pointed out the shelves I have re- 
ferred to, now containing china, as the 
original show-case where the store- 
keeper who succeeded the major kept his 
best * 'piece goods." It is his account- 
book, packed in the attic, which records 
the simple annals of the village, so 



far as concerns its thrifty business. His 
masterful traits are illustrated by tra- 
ditional anecdotes. One son remained 
at home, the stay of his last years, a 
gentle, absent-minded minister, but in 
the eyes of the father always an ineffi- 
cient child. One day the old man was 
seen running ihto the street, while he 

shouted, **II , you fool! come back! 

You have forgotten that basket of ap- 
ples!" The fathei* chose for himself a 
chamber in the extension over the pres- 
ent dining-room, with which, when bed- 
ridden, he was in communication by 
means of a register in the floor, serving* 
also to warm his room. His wiry con- 
stitution resisted repeated attacks of ill- 
ness, and more than once the scattered 
sons were hastily summoned in view of 
his approaching end, only to find him 
laughing at them like Mother Hubbard's 
dog, or. as he put it, **The boys have 
had me dead several times, but I 
thwarted 'em." Finally death would be 

held off no longer, and H met his 

brothers at the door on their arrival, and 
in mournful whispers suggested that 
they should eat something before going 
upstairs to father's room. The silence 
of the grave was in the house, and the 
meal went on only interrupted by neces- 
sary talk, when all ai once came an out- 
cry—a strenuous voice from above, 

exclaiming, '*H ! H ! has A — 

got his cider?" 

The present sketch of the old-time 
country store and its adaptation for its 
different uses may seem trivial, but the 
straightforwardness with which this was 
accomplished and made evident is worth 
consideration, now that so many of our 
houses show no reason — and in fact have 
none — for being what or where they 
are — childish futilities, they and their 
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towers, turrets, verandas, porches, bays, 
and overhangs. A cubical box with a 
hallway, and eight rooms of equal size 
for the most economical shelter of a 
household, is more respectable and has 
more of the promise of architecture. 

Common sense, the use of the best 
means for individual ends, must be the 
basis of every work of art; genuine art 
being, as I have implied architecture to 



be, the fine flower which springs from 
the root of rational needs. The root 
does not necessarily lead to flowers, but 
there can be no flower independent of 
the root. Clothed with the authority of 
that supreme intelligence, von Helm- 
holtz, come these words of his which are 
to the point: '*The great characteristic 
of good art is its reasonableness in all 
its parts.'' 



A CHAMBER OF HORRORS 



BY EMILY BELL 



MY earliest recollection of a guest- 
room is of a chamber of hor- 
rors. The construction of 
the house and the size of the family 
relegated, guests to the fourth story. 
Although the outlook was not agreeable, 
the room was a pleasant size, and with a 
bright wall-paper and an open fire might 
have been given a cozy appearance, but 
for some reason or other the fireplace 
was never used, and the dull neutral tint 
of the walls was dismally unsuited to a 
room into which the sun never pene- 
trated. An effort had been made to 
counteract the chilling effect of the paper 
by a red carpet and window hangings 
of the same color, and the furniture, 
which belonged to its time, though some- 
what ponderous, was dark and rich in 
tone. As for ornaments, I i*emember an 
antique walnut watch-case with branches 
to hold rings and trinkets, several hide- 
ous vases on an undraped marble mantel- 
piece, and a. framed sampler with its 
orthodox weeping- willow, and the fol- 



lowing unique tribute in verse to the 
unusual mental endowments of the 
youthful needlewoman : 

As from the unsoird canvas hath thy hand 

With labored care the beauteous sampler 
wrought, 
So too thy mind hath education's wand, 

From childhood's vacancy to science brought; 
And should mischance thy sampler's hue deface, 

Thou knowest that Art will purify it, Jane; 
But should neglect thy cultured mind disgrace, 

No chymic power will wash away the stain. 

—1825 

But the crowning^ horrors were two 
pictures. Where they came from no 
one ever knew, except that they be- 
longed to a bachelor uncle, long since 
dead, who was supposed to have bought 
them at an auction. He must have been 
ill at the time and a vision of the ftlture 
life before him, for there was no merit 
in the pictures, nothing to recommend 
them but the gruesomeness of the sub- 
ject. 

Both represented faded angels carry- 
ing dead bodies to heaven; one group 
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bore on their wings a pallid child, the 
other, of rather more vigorous build, 
supported a female figure, presumably 
the mother of the child. I should not 
have said presumably, because I dis- 
tinctly recall a lengthy inscription bear- 
ing testimony to the relationship. A 
black border inclosed the pictures, and a 
broad frame of dull gold, so that each 
horror covered about three feet square 
of wall. 

Occasionally it fell to my lot to occupy 
this room, and my childish sympathy 
never tired of enveloping in a warm 
embrace the cold form of the emaciated 
little girl. It might do for angels to fly 
through damp clouds in ^auze, but I 
could not reconcile myself to the scanty 
little night-gown, and I wondered if 
heaven coald not be reached by another 
and more comfortable route. 

How cruel it seemed to separate the 
two! Why could not many angels have 
joined their wings and on a bed of down 
borne both frail bodies together to the 
upper realm? Then, as though in sym- 
pathy with my protest, the branches of 
the weeping- willow of the sampler began 
to sigh and moan over the tomb of pre- 
cocious Jane, who in 1825 wrought with 
uncanny art such mystic words, a watch 
in its gaunt receptacle ticked furiously, 
the rain on a tin roof dripped dolefully, 
and in an agony of dull fear I fell 
asleep. 

Haunted by these early recollections 
of a guest-room, I have made a study of 
the matter, and this is the conclusion 
at which I have arrived : Above every 
other consideration, the room should be 
cheerful, and to accomplish that purpose 
never allow it to be used as a place to 
store discarded ornaments and pieces of 
furniture, A room that is lived in par- 



takes of the nature of its occupant, but 
one that is used only at intervals and by 
people of varying tastes can have no 
such individuality, and if it is made a 
receptacle for cast-off articles, it becomes 
a nightmare such as I have described. 

Cover the floor of your guest's room 
with felting or Japanese matting of an 
unobtrusive color, or stain it, as you 
may prefer. If your means will permit, 
buy two or three Turkish rugs ; other- 
wise less expensive ones serve the same 
purpose. I should recommend two 
single brass beds, but if too expensive, 
painted iron ones are pretty and are 
easily kept clean. Should you wish to 
spend even less money, spring cot-beds 
are just as comfortable, and in the event 
of the room being used by one guest, the 
second cot may have a piece of drapery 
thrown over it, and with a cushion or 
two be transformed into a divan. Buy 
a wicker chair, rocker, or otherwise 
as you please, and two or three others, 
one of which should have a straight 
back. Select a cheerful wall-paper to 
accord with your rugs, choose a few 
prettily framed photographs or etchings, 
suggestive of life and beauty, thin mus- 
lin sash curtains, wash-stand, bureau, 
and small table. Should you wish to be 
very economical, a pine table with mus- 
lin drapery and looking-glass takes the 
place of a bureau, and a smaller table 
covered in the same way makes an ex- 
cellent wash-stand. Both these pieces 
of furniture may have shelves arranged 
below which are concealed by the drap- 
ery and are useful for all sorts of toilet 
accessories. Finally, have some readable 
books at hand, a scrap-basket, and a 
writing-tablet ; for you have no idea how 
much satisfaction is given by these 
trifling details. 
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BY ISABEL MoDOUaALli 



LET it be admitted at the outset 
that the furniture of our fore- 
fathers has certain undeniable 
qualities. Old mahogany is 
beautiful in color and in grain; some- 
times it is beautiful in design. The 
common mistake lies in believing that it 
is so always. Sometimes its generous 
proportions impart an air of stability 
that is restful to an unstable and restletti 
generation. Moreover, a sort of glamour 
from out the past endears colonial pieces 
to our fond eyes. Those fiddle backed 
chairs, those oaken settles, those pewter 
tankards, those low-boys, belong to a 
romantic period of our history. Some 
of us remember grandfatliers dock 
treasured iii the parlor of our childhood, 
and some of us believe that oar blue 
dishes came over in the Mayflower. 
Those of us whose Connemara grand- 
fathers kept the pig in the parlor, or 
whose German parents reached these 
shores in an emigrant-ship thirty years 
ag0| set an even higher value on every- 
thing that speaks of deep-rooted 
Americanism. And this is most praise- 
worthy. 

But, O friends, it is a wearisome thing 
to visit living-room after living-room 
and find each aping the same period. 
It is worse than wearisome to behold the 
windows of every antique shop filled 
with duplications of objects you have 
been seeing in every other antique shop 
for the last ten years. The living-room 
itself, which no self-respecting family 
will now do without, is a revival of 
times when economy of heat and light 
forced the entire household, with its 
varied avocations, to cluster in one spot. 
If we must have living-rooms, why not 



give each the stamp of our own individ- 
uality, instead of following one another 
monotonously in a style that is often 
uosuited to the architecture of our 
houses and the customs of modem 
times? Said a well-known decorator re- 
cently: ^*I prefer a colonial desk to any 
other. I like a few colonial chairs, but 
not all. I delight in some of the simple, 
graceful dressing-tables, candle-stands, 
and so on— not early colonial, mind you, 
bat the Georgian ones with graduated 
legs; the kind you see in Dendy-Sad- 
lePs pictures of Darby and Joan in an 
ancestral English country-house, or fox- 
hunting squires gathered around the 
mahogany tree of a favorite inn. Some- 
times those small cupboards or drawers 
with mirror, intended to set upon some 
larger piece of furniture, are sufficiently 
charming to be their own excuse for 
being. Often, however, they are neither 
good in line nor is their utility ap- 
parent. In any case, the mistress of the 
house is sure to require a long mirror, 
and the master, even for shaving pur- 
poses, finds a modem shaving-stand 
more practical. I do not think a cum- 
bersome colonial press an ornament to 
any room, and it is far less convenient 
than the every-day clothes-closet built 
in the wall. There are many heavy 
tables and chests of drawers that I 
heartily dislike even if they are colonial. 
Colonial seems to be a word to conjure 
with. I see women frantically buying 
up bad, colonial pieces as well as good 
ones. New England has been raked as 
with a fine-tooth comb for the furniture 
that forty years ago every woman of 
fashion was discarding. Baltimore and 
most of the Southern states have been 
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thoroughly searched; stray pieces still 
come from the old planters' mausions 
iu Looisianay and these are geiierally 
graceful, but most of the colonial f umi- 
cure now is found in Canada, and it is 
usually bulky and ill design^. Of 
course, when there are family asociations 
with an article, its accustomed ugliness 
is more pr^ious than beauty. Also 
even a bad example of old cabinet-mak- 
ing often has to recommend it the 
rich tone of time-mellowed mahogany 
and the sincerity of the workmanship/' 

Sincere workmanship reminds one of 
Frank Stockton's amusing Philistine, 
who said of his ' 'honest" bedstead, ''I 
can't see why you call it an honest bed 
unless it is because a man can't lie com- 
fortably in it. " 

The high four-post bedstead, by the 
way, rightly belongs in a vast chamber 
with a ceiling fouH;een feet high. Add 
curtains and tester and valance, and it 
becomes a tent, a solemn catafalque. 
In the days of unheated, draughty 
houses this had a reason for being; so 
had the high- backed settle that shut 
people snugly into the mgle-nook, the 
only inhabitable spot in a frigid apart- 
ment; so had the hooded chair, that 
protected the aged or infirm from all the 
airts the wind did blaw. But we live in 
a sanitary era. We require single bed- 
steads, light, airy, easy to move and to 
clean. We want rockers on our chairs 
and casters on our tables. By the same 
token posterity will know twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans for the most nervous 
and migratory of people. In the good 
old colony times, when we lived under 
the king, a few weighty objects were 
ranged along the walls of large rooms 
and stayed there except at annual house- 
cleaning times. Modern taste runs to 
the multiplication of small objects. 
Now, when you multiply things as big 



as pianos, the result is overwhelm- 
ing. 

Another objection to old furniture 
is the constant expense of keeping it 
in order. Tempus edaxes everything. 
The old glue comel^ apart, the om wood 
crumbles, the old screws rust and break. 
They were put together for other con- 
ditions of use and temperature than 
prevail in the homes of this century. 

''What would I substitute for the 
colonial stylet" said the same decorator 
already quoted. "Understand me, in 
many reeqpects it suits our houses better 
than any other. Only I would have 
people remember that there are other 
admirable styles. For instance, there is 
some lovely old French walnut furniture, 
of a soft brown color, the wood waxed,iiot 
polished, which is excellent in line and 
often delightfully carved. No: it is not 
gilded; sometimes it is inlaid. It can 
be upholstered with harmonious old 
brocades; the walls b^-hind it might be 
hung with tapestry, in dim blues ami 
greens, a little faded, perhaps, but none 
the worse for that. Cannot ^ou con- 
ceive of the refinement and distinction 
of such a roomt It would have the best 
points of some of the old palaces, which 
after all are only good in spots. Would 
it not be refreshing after a long course 
of colonial? No: old French pieces are 
not cheap, but it is not cost, but igno- 
rance, that keeps people from using 
them, you will see double the price of 
such a room spent by wealthy people in 
florid gilded Louis XV. furniture, or 
worse than that — in bad imitations of 
the florid Louis XV: style. If this sug- 
gestion is too expensive, why not have a 
living-room in weathered oak, or a green 
stained wood, or in cane or wicker with 
plenty of cushions and Indian cotton 
hahgiogst All that I plead for is a 
deliverance from monotony." 
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THE Vatican is gener 
ally meDtioned as tli< 
palace of tlie Pope, 
bnt in reality the term means 
a colIeotioD of baildings on one of the 



out of the canvas or come 

down from the frescoes on 

THE PAPAL ARMS tbe wbU and shone on us." 

His Holiness always hears 

a second mass as a thanksgiving, then 



Seven Hills of Rome, which covers a follows his frogal breakfast of coffee. 



space of one thoasand two hundred feet 
in length and one thousand feet in 
breadth. It is built on the spot once 
occupied by the Gardens of Nero. 

The Pope's palace, besides containing 
the private living apartments and garden 
of the Pope, has, in connection with it, 
immense reception-halls, with a series 
of chapels, libraries, pictare-galleries, 
and museums of acolpture, many of 
them nneqnaled in the world. 



bun, and some goat's milk. This 
milk is supplied from the goats kept in 
the Vatican gardens and guarded care- 
fully. The only recreations of the Pon- 
tiff are his walks in the gardens of the 
Vatican, his Latin studies, to which he 
remains devotedly attached, and the 
composition of those Latin verses, in 
which he excels. 

After breakfast, during the warmest 
part of the summer, the Pope invariably 



The Pope's home life is regular and goes into the garden, where he spends 

simple. Every morning, summer and perhaps two hours in the fresh air. To 

winter, six o'clock sees Pope Leo XIIL Leo XUI. natnre is an ever-present 

up and doing. He begins the day by say- friend. He loves trees and plants and 

ing mass, generally in the chapel in his flowers. In this walk he is accompanied 

private apartments, bnt on Sundays and by bis favorite nephew, Count Camillo 

holidays of obligation in a room that is Pecei, a member, of the Noble Guard. 



lai^e enough to accommodate the visi- 
tors who have received permission to be 
present. After the mass he blesses, 
with holy water, the assembled worship- 
ers. He is dressed in a cassock of pure 
white, a circle of snow-white hair shows 



During the trip his Holiness leans upon 
an ivory-beaded cane, and in his other 
hand he carries an old-fashioned silver 
snuff-box. 

The Pope enjoys looking up the head 
gardener, whose name is Cesare Belzani, 



beueatb the white skull-cap, and it is all and conversing with him on all that 

so much in harmony with his environ- pertains to the ornamentation or im- 

meut that it has led his latest biog- provement of the garden. The subject 

rapher to say, "It is as if one of Fra of flower-raising is very dear to the 

Angelico's glorified saints had walked heart of the Pope, and be expresses 
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interest in the growth of the smallest 
shrub. He devotes great attention to 
a small vineyard which he has planted 
with his own hands. The vines he 
examines carefully during the morn- 
ing walk, adjusting them properly, 
and picking off the dead leaves with 
tender solicitude. Next he bestows his 
care upon the roses, to which a large 
portion of the garden is devoted. The 
far-famed Vatican rose is a peculiar tyi>e 
of the queen of flowers, in size it is 
above the average, and in shade a bril- 
liant scarlet. The rose- field presents a 
spectacle of color and gives an air fit 
fragrance which have never yet been 
equaled. The flowers grow not only as 
bushes, but to great heights when trailed 
on the walls and lattice- work. For 
years the brilliancy of their color bas 
been an object of admiration to toumts. 
The secret was discovered one day by a 
visitor who watched the gardener water- 
ing the roses, and found that he used 
beef tea instead of water to nourish the 
plants. This, with the strong Italian ^ 
sun, it is claimed, produces an almost 
glittering red. 

The birds are to the Pope as they were 
to St. Francis of Assisi, an earnest study 
and a great delight. He listens with 
interest to the song of the plainest little 
bird that flies. The Pope maintains 
that besides training the power of obser- 
vation this study uplifts the heart to 
God. Although very fond of birds he 
will not allow a single caged one in his 
apartments. Between breakfast and 
dinner the Pope takes a cup of broth 
and he dines an hour after midday. It 
IS commonly stated that Leo Xni. has 
not changed his simple life since he was 
a bishop, and indeed the strictest econ- 
omy prevails in all the details of his 



vast household expenses, the Pope him- 
self frequently inspecting the accounts. 
It IS a well-known fact that his table 
expenses for the month do not exceed 
two hundred and fifty lire, which would 
be in our money one dollar and fifty 
cents per day. Leo XIII. eats alone, 
and according to his valet, Pio Centra, 
his Holiness has a hearty appetite. 
The Holy Pontiff^ never expresses a 
choice of food, but accepts with simpli- 
city whatever his cook takes a fancy to 
prepare for him. In addition to the five 
hours of sleep at night, the Pope allows 
liimself a siesta or nap after dinner in a 
little room containing a lounge and an 
easy chair. 

Ceremony sometimes requires that the 
Pontiff should give a dinner to a distin- 
guished guest, perhaps to an emperor or 
a king', then two tables are arranged in 
the same room, but the Pope is served 
separately, and under no circumstances 
whatever is it allowed that a woman 
should be a guest at his table. 

At ten o'clock Cardinal BampoUa, the 
secretary of state, goes in consultation 
with the Pope, and this lasts until eleven 
o'clock. On Tuesdays and Fridays there 
is always the duty of receiving distin- 
guished Italians and foreigners. The 
Vatican is very conservative in giving 
out news. Cardinal BampoUa, the Pon- 
tifical secretary, is alone competent to 
give information. He it is who must 
be approached when a private audience 
is to be granted. The cardinal is a tall, 
ascetic man, of superb build, with rather 
youthful features, and much affability 
of manner. 

When the visitor is introduced by the 
private chamberlain in the chamber of 
special audience, he first of all notices 
the ascetic emaciation of this white 
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phantom, by the transpareat attennation 
of this delicately soalptnred face. Ke- 
calliDg the age of the Pootiff, he expects 
to find in him all its weaknesses. The 
Pontiff speaks, his eyes brighten, and 
the first impression soon gives place to 
a delightfal astooishment, Id preeeoce 
of the yonthf nl vigor which persists in 



tiff (which is ninety-two years), and the 
persistent dampness of the season in 
Rome, Lis Eolinees still eontinnes 
robust and vigoroas. Recently his 
faithfnl adviser, thephyaieian, cautioned 
him more emithatieally than asnal, when 
the Pope replied: "I have not got to that 
point, Lapponi, where I shall take orders 



IS THE ROTDHDA or THK LKOHIHI TOWER 



this weak frame. All his vital energies 
are concentrated in his voice which is so 
strong, and in his look which is so pierc- 
ing. His Holiness speaks three lau- 
gnages, Latin, Italian, and Frencb. 
His choice, however, is always Latin. 

At half -past two the mail bag is sorted 
for him, when he and his secretaries 
give their undivided attention to this 
responsible work. The Pope is an in- 
defatigable worker, and his physician, 
Dr. Lappooi, is coDstaotly warning him 
not to be so enei^etic. Making allow- 
ance for the great age of the Holy Pon- 



from yon. If you really want mc to 
live, let me do as I please." 

The Pope displays an energetic inter- 
est in everything pertaining to American 
politics. During the last administra- 
tion of Cleveland, the President sent to 
the Pope, throngh Curdioal Gibbons, a 
magDificently bound copy of the Cousti- 
tation, which was presented by an 
American deputation. His Holiness said : 
"In yonr country men enjoy liberty in 
the tme sense of the word, guaranteed 
as it is by that Goostitution, of which 
yoa have given me a copy. In your 
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coantry religion is free to extend every 
day tlie empire of Christianity, and tlie 
cliarGh is free to develop its beneficent 
action. Yonr country liss before it a 
f ntnre foil of hope, and your government 
is strong." 

During the Pontificate of Leo XIII., 
no fewer than 
one hundred and 
twenty-fonr car- 
dinals have died. 
Indeed, onlythree 
of the cardinals 
created by Pius 
IX. snmve, and 
should they pre- 
cede the aged 
Pontiff into the 
tomb, Leo XIII. 
will be able to 
aay to his car- 
dinals, as Urban 
VIll. did, "It is 
not yoQ who chose 
me, but I who 
chose yon." It 
has long been the 
unwritten law of 
the Pontifical 
court that when 
a Pope dies the 

coat of erecting a .j.^^ ^^^ 

suitable monu- 
ment over his remains shall be defrayed 
in equal proportions by such of the cardi- 
nals he created during his Pontificate 
as may survive him; and Leo XIII. de- 
cided long ago that he should be buried 
io that famous sacred edifice outside the 
walls of Rome, known as the Church of 
St. John Lateran. He has evc-u ap- 
proved the design for his sepulchral 
monument, which the official Vatican 
architect drew up at his order; so the 



cardinals will not have any trouble in 
settling the details. 

At four o'clock every afternoon the 
Pope recites the rosary, with all the ser- 
vants and attendants assisting. At 
seven o'clock his evening repast is 
served to him, after which he makes 
his spiritual read- 
ing. He is not 
exact as to retir- 
ing hours, fre- 
quently burning 
the midnight oil, 
and indulging in 
his favorite pas- 
time of compos- 
ing Latin verses. 
During the great 
heat of the sum- 
mer months the 
Pope uses the 
bedroom in Leo- 
nine tower. The 
walls of this min- 
iature palace are 
very thick, which 
makes the interi- 
or cool. To the 
Pope's bedroom 
only his private 
valet, Pio Centra, 
i'b bed ^""^ '^^ Pope's 

secretary have ac- 
cess. The room is of small dimensions, 
and contains only a bed, in an alcove 
adorned with graceful marble columns, 
a writing-table, an arm-chair, and a 
kneeling- stool. 

A fine portrait of the aged Pope has 
been painted by August Benziger: the 
Pope gave him two sittings. The last, 
and perhaps the best, portrait of bis 
Holiness is that paioted by Gnardabassi, 
which is here reproduced. 



OLD LACES 
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THE appreciatiOD of lara is more 
of as flxpressioD of artistic sense 
than the love of jewels. The 
gleam of the diamond, the red glow of 
the roby, and the yellow fire of the topaz 
challenge admiration even from the bar- 
barian, bnt the love of this fairy web 
of "snch stuff that dreams are made on" 
voices a deeper and traer feeling. We 
cannot all have that sense developed to 
the degree of the coDnoissenr whohandles 
these delicate fabrics lovingly. Never 
were the fingers of a mother caressing 
her babe more tender than the toneh of 
a woman, "silver crowned," who laid 
reverent hand on some precions bits of 
old lace that had survived throngh gener- 
ations, and now mellow with the toach of 



time, were shown to her. Yon can see 
the heart of the maker in these patiently 
wronght meshes— the days when she was 
blithe and gay, or the days when she was 
sad^mnch the same as in the sonatas of 
a master mnsician, when tones ring ont 
trinmphant or fade into faint minors. 

Palliser seems to have giveo ns as 
mnch of the history of lace as we. have. 
She mentions the needlework of the 
Bible, a species of colored embroidery. 
This was also mnch esteemed by the 
Greeks. Then followed cnt-work and 
gold and silver thread-work. During 
the fourteenth centnry, laces were chiefly 
used for ecclesiastical vestments, and 
were a sort of passement, later becoming 
a braid-work. Nuns were the makers, 
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and in going from one convent to 
another, the knowledge of the art was 
diatribated. Patterns were designed by 
monks. In 1587 Vinciola issued a book 
of designs ttiat ran through varioas 
editions to 1623. Italians claim the in- 
vention of point or needle-made lace. 
The sixteenth -century laces were done on 
a ground or spider work (riseau). The 
darned netting ground began with a 
single stitch, increasing a stitch on each 
side until the required dimensions were 
obtained. 

Lace is divided into point or pillow, 
the first made by the needle. Colbert, 
the minister of Loais XIV., desiring to 
have the immense amount of money that 
was yearly paid to the Venetians for lace 
expended in France, at the instance of 
Le Grand Monarque, fonnd some one to 
copy their patterns, and design new ones. 
These were called Point d'Alen^on, 



The Tambour maslins affected by 
Marie Antoinette at the Little Trianon 
injured the lace trade almost to extinc- 
tion. Thirty different fabrics entirely 
disappeared. During the First Empire 
the taste was revived. Napoleon was a 
lover of laces. Among the early pat- 
terns of French lace was the daisy of 
Qneen Margaret, or after her divorce, 
Marguerite Belne, Duchesse de Valois. 
Queens and princesses and the ladies of 
their courts wrought with the needle. 
Catherine de Medici was an unrivaled 
needlewoman, as were Catherine of Ara- 
gon, Mary of Scotland, and Mary Tudor. 
Bacon says: "Our English women are 
much given to the wearing of flue laces. ' ' 
The French say Mechlin can never he 
used as a dentelle de grande toiletle, but 
for garniture de corset, etc. This was 
the favorite lace of Queen Charlotte. 
During the reign of Charles I., a great 
deal of- lace was used. The flowing 
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Flemish. Daring the rtigns of 
the Geoi^s the Brnssele poiot 
was mach in favor. The Eng- 
lish laces eopied the desigDB 
of the Flemish lace-makers. 
" Spanish laoea were little 
known to the commercial world 
until after the dlsBolntion of 
the monasteries in 1830, when 
the most splendid specimens of 
nnn's work oame suddenly into 
themarket." Unipnre was long 
called Parchment lace in Eng- 
land. The term, like Bmssels, 
is now nsed in a general way. 
One authority says: "The only 
silk Onipnre is made in the 
harems of Turkey, is little 
known and costly in price." 
Blond, a light, fine pillow lace, 
called Blond de Fil, never ex- 
ceeding three or fonr inches in 
width, was made first at Caen 
in 1750 with silk of the natural 
cream color and afterwards in 
other provinces, and in Spanish 
convents up to 1830. This lace 
went oat of fashion in 1840. 

In 1845 a nan of ninety told 
how Bnrano lace was formerly 
made in the convents, and 
most needle point of later days 
has been the work of aged women. It 
is fast becoming a lost art. Formerly 
the patterns were handed down, and the 
work taught by mother to daughter. 
Machine net came in 1768, and later the 
entire fabric was execated by machine. 
The women of later generations found 
more profitable employment than the 
tedions one of lace-making, when pa- 
tient hands toiled throngh the years to 
create gamitores for Oie conrts of kings 
and adornments Cor beanty that never 
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shone so resplendent, but it received an 
added charm from these delicate meshes, 
as did the rose when clothed in moss. 

The laces photographed for this article 
have an interest for the Chicago snti- 
qaarian, for most of them were worn by 
Chicago women of the early days. Their 
biographers have assared as of their 
grace and charm of manner, and we may 
be certain that they wore these laces 
worthily. The woman who wears laces 
for their intrinsic value only, commits a 
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crime agaiaBt good taste. Unless their 
beanty appeals to yon as a sentient tiling, 
choose other garniture. 

In one photograph is a bit of lace vom 
on the sleeve o( a baptismal robe. The 
net is machine made, bnt the design pnt 
in with the needle after a Mechlin pat- 
tern. 

And this exquisite bit, colored like old 
ivory, has the slightly irregular network 
of the needle, r^sean k I'aigoille, and 
the design is darned in with silk point 
k I'aigaiUe, a fern pattern. It is a 
fairy's web in teztnre, and belonged to 
Mrs. Robert Kinzte, beantifnl Gwenthe- 
lin Whistler, whose father, Colonel 
Whistler, superintended the constmction 
of Fort Dearborn. This lace was worn on 



the white satin wedding gown of Anne 
Meldrum in old 8t. Louis during the 
time in which the scene of "The Crisis" 
was laid. It once graced a ball dress for 
Margaret Helm, wife of Captain Helm, 
spoken of in "Alice of Old Vincennes." 
She was a petite woman, as one may 
judge from the central figure in the 
Massacre monument in Eighte3uth 
Street, which shows her rescue by Black 
Partridge, August 15, 1812. 

Part of a beautiful old bertha is shown 
in another photograph, an elaborate de- 
sign showing garlands of daisies. 

Still another is a pair of undersle(;ve8, 
a toilet adjunct much affected by onr 
grandmothers, as was the veil which is 
also reproduced. 
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But oh, how my heart beet high with 
hope when the next piece ased to come 
oat of the deep drawers of the old ma- 
hc^ny bnrean, when as a child I eagerly 
looked at these treasures that spoke elo- 
quently of the old days ! It is a flonnce, 
eloqnent of the great world, heavy with 
richness, hand ran on net in an intricate 
and beantifnl pattern. The grace of 
spring is in these braoches and blos- 
soms ; they grew in fairy land and have 
the faint, sweet odor of sandal- wood, the 
perfume of the past. Words of mine lack 
eloquence to pay tribute to this lovely 
specimen of the lace-maker's art. I can- 
not tell yoa of the cunning stitches of 
the border; how the heart of the flower 
is woven or the stem curved, and unless 
you love lace you will not care to know. 



The collar shown in another picture is 
similar to the conventnal work of the 
eighteenth century, but was wrought by 
Juliette Einzie, and shows what a needle- 
woman of the old school eonld accom- 
plish. Mrs. Einzie's talents were many 
and varied. Inasmuch as she traced her 
ancestry to Eldward I., it is interesting 
to note the following item in the ward- 
robe account of Edward's daughter Mar- 
garet: "A charge of eight shillings for 
silk for embroidery work." 

There will be no renaissance of needle- 
work. Patiencehasnoplaceinonrmodem 
life, therefore these treasures, growing 
daily more rare, are to be carefully 
hoarded — gifts for christening robe and 
wedding gown, or to lie with tender touch 
o'er folded hands whose work is done. 
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PLAN OP GRANin OOTTAOI AND ITS SURR0UNDINQ8 



A GRANITE COTTAGE IN CALIFORNIA 



BY HAZEL 



WATBRUAH 



OUR lack of trne winter weather 
and onr oool Bummer iocline 
US to an open-air life. Even 
when within doors the eyes are eon- 



withont and within. Accordingly, gar 
den, Teranda, balcony, and windows, 
"here as inlets for the snn and air, 
there as oatlets for tired eyes," form 



stantly tempted to wander to the beauty the cardinal features of my design. 



witbont, spread in limitless effect over The hoase is placed on the northern 
bay and ocean and mountains, or to part of the lot, a comer, the front en- 
rest on the near shadows of onr semi- trance being directly off the street on 
tropical gardens. Onr climate, our the north side. This is merely a porch 
view, onr shrabs and flowers are onr vestibnle, and there is bnt a bit of grass 
great privileges here in San Diego, and between ns and the street on the north, 
I desired my home to express them, both with few living and no sleeping room 
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windows opening on tliat side ; while the 
southern porch veranda and garden are 
a kind of ont-of-door roomB which seem 
to form a part of the arrangement of the 
honse itself. Ton are aware of this the 
moment yon enter. The four French 
windows opening from the living-room 
QpoD the porch are directly opposite the 



are if given a little consideration ! Since 
ours is an all-the-year-roand home, the 
living-rooms are flooded with snoshine 
from the low southern sun in winter. 
In summer, when its course is high, the 
broad eaves shield us from its rays, the 
clearness of the atmosphere maMng 
their deep shadows Acceptable — porch, 
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front door, and at the right a broad pic- 
ture window frames a charming view. 
A few months' growth will add to the 
joy of the garden that seclusion so 
necessary to frank and independent liv- 
ing. It is on the south, southwest, and 
southeast that the view spreads out 
before as, so the cottage has the full 
southern aspect. 

Some say oar skies are too clear, our 
snn too glaring, oar breeze occasionally 
too damp ; but how friendly to as they 



doors, and windows having been placed 
with that in mind. Charitable, too, is 
the fresh breeze from the sea. 

The main structure is of granite, a 
beaatifal gray of excellent quality, such 
as the quarries about here are favored 
with. It is put together as roughly as 
I could persuade the masons to do it, with 
little mortar showing. How lovingly 
vines cling to it, and will, in time, to 
the long line of the green roof. The 
gables and the three soathem dormers 
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are of half -timber constr action, all ex- 
terior woodwork being stained a dark 
bark color. 

Within, the use of natural material and 
color still suggests the ont-of-door life, 
with an added sense of being protected 
and of refuge in wet weather. The soft 
yet strong green of the living-room 
walls merges harmoniously into the 
greenery without. It is the woodwork 
that gives the sense of strength and pro- 
tection. We have used our own Cali- 
fornia redwood, in heavy beams overhead 
with supporting posts beneath them, in 
the plainest of panels for the doors, in 
the massive mantel- shelf, built-in book- 
cases, and sideboard. There is no carv- 
ing, no ornament of any kind, except 
that of the grain of the wood, which is 
sandpapered and left as nature made it, 
without wax or shellac. The relatedness 
between the interior and exterior is felt 
when we turn to the granite fireplace 
with its broad hearth and iron crane. 

In a small house, one's rooms should 
all be rooms to **live in." My first liv- 
ing-room has its music and its library 
alcoves. Beyond is the second living- 
room with its dining space. The walls 
of the latter are of russet, a charming 
background for potted plants. The 
communion between the living-rooms, 
including as they do the porch veranda, 
gives the effect of space, increased by 
the simplicity of treatment. With them, 
unostentatious hospitality is a gen- 
uine pleasure. By closing the folding 
doors, the two rooms become separate, 
and the privacy of either the one or the 
other is insured. 

It was hard not to yield to the temp- 
tation of a stair just peeping out in the 
west living-room. But finances and 
economy of space and labor both sug- 



gested one stair, providing it be access- 
ible alike to all parts of the honse. Our 
stair is within a few steps of both liv- 
ing-rooms and kitchen. Each of these 
rooms communicates directly with the 
stair hall, which is well lighted, ample 
but not wasteful in space. A small 
lavatory and a cloak-closet add to its 
convenience. The stair itself is attract- 
ive in its simple design, in keeping with 
that of the living-rooms, and so easy to 
mount that you are surprised when you 
find yourself at the top. 

Our bedrooms are arranged for health 
and comfort, for rest and privacy. They 
are large enough to stretch in, high 
enough to breathe in, sunny at some 
time during the day, and fortunate in 
commanding the view of a pleasant land- 
scape. Each is provided with one or two 
closets or a dressing-room. The wood- 
work is painted ivory, the walls are rest- 
ful in color. Simple furniture, for which 
ample space was allowed in the plan, 
large rugs, and dainty, washable draper- 
ies are the rule. A trunk and store 
room, making no extra climbing to an 
attic necessary, linen closets, and a shaft 
from the upper back hall to the kitchen 
door save time, steps, and disorder. 
The bath-room is sunny, well ventilated, 
and fitted up from the modern sanitary 
point of view. 

I am greatly delighted with my bal- 
cony. It, is on the southeast corner, 
where the sun poors in upon it all the 
morning. Of good size, with solid rail- 
ing, and overlooking the back garden, it 
forms an upper out-of-door room, and 
fills many domestic purposes. In the 
morning it is just the place to air bed- 
ding and brush dusty clothing; in the 
afternoon, if I am in an industrious 
mood, I sew there. When the ground 
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is damp, the children claim it as a nnr- 
aery. Bat best of all, daring these 
warm, lovely summer nights, I make op 
two little cots on the balcony, and there 
the children sleep with Ood's best air all 
about them. 

However mnch my inclinations may 
have been in other directions, I have 



steps, waste of time, or useless energy 
is exacted. 

The kitchen is large enough for con- 
venience, bat small for this domestic 
economy's sake. Placed on the north 
side of the hoase, it is therefore cool. 
Plenty of windows for good circulation 
of air and a ventilating fine are pro- 
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had much experience in practical chan- 
nels, and have learned many lessons. 
Next to liking this side of life, none has 
been of greater importance to me than 
to eooDomize steps, care, and labor in all 
domestic affairs. In oar cottage there 
is very little friction, the servant ques- 
tion has become much simpler, or I 
can do my own work. No needless 



vided. Its oblong shape makes but a 
short distaoce from range to serving 
table and sink, white convenient cop- 
boards leave the kitchen space free. A 
gas-range, an admirable contrivance for 
heating water within a few minutes after 
turning the faucets, a built-in refrigera- 
tor and cool pantry, and a small laundry 
complete our domestic arrangements. 
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We are not what many would consider 
fully equipped, but our hoijsekeeping 
is easily done, and we have what is essen- 
tial to our special family needs, living 
consistently without pretension and 
without apology. 

Besides the financial' there are so 
many imposed conditions in the build- 
ing of a home, that it requires much in- 
genuity and strength of will to determine 
just what degree of convenience, comfort,' 
and sentiment is '^essential. It is not 
an easy lesson to learn just how much 
one need not have. 

Today as I write here in the sun-win- 
dOw, made cozy with cushioned seat and 
magazine cabinet, on its broad sill a 
jardinifere filled with California t)op- 
pies, I feel that ours is a livable, love- 
able home — a home in which ''to love, 



and to work, and to play, and to look 
up at the stars," a home for the children 
to enjoy and to thrive in, mentally and 
physically, and where my husband finds 
repose and courage. 

When I look up from my paper, my 
eye rests on greenery of many shades, 
the acacia, the palm, orange, magnolia, 
and eucalyptus. Through and beyond I 
see the blue water of our beautiful bay, 
where a man-of-war rests at anchor, and 
many small sails dot its surface. Goro- 
nado Beach, with its gay hotel, separate 
it from the ocean. Point Lorna boldly 
guards it against the encroachments of 
the sea. In the distance the Goronado 
Islandsdimlybreakthesky-line. Stretch- 
ing away to the east, in panoramic effect, 
are the town, the coast, the mountains, 
and the table- lands of Old Mexico. 



HANS HOLBEIN 

BoBN 1497; Died 1543 

BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTI80N 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institate of Chicago 



JOHANNES (HANS) HOLBEIN, 
whose history we are now consider- 
ing, is known as ^ ^Holbein the 
yonnger." I am not sore that his 
father, of the same name, has any 
claims upon onr consideration except 
that he did well in giving us his talented 
son, and that he exercised the same 
painstaking care in this that he did in all 
his work. Probably he builded better 
than he knew, as young Hans was the 
block and the father the chip. Another 
item to be laid to the father's account is 
that he painted pictures which careless 



or designing people attribute to his son, 
thereby getting f orthemselves now glory, 
now gain. As the two men lived iu the 
same epoch, and as all works of a given 
period resemble each other in manner, 
this mistake must not be too seriously 
criticised. 

There was an uncle and also a brother, 
both painters. All of them seem to have 
worked in the same studio when the 
younger Hans was an apprentice. With 
it all, the family fortunes amounted to 
little, though there is evidence of modest 
property-owning by some of them. 
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After not knowing for a long time and 
not being perfectly sure now, it seems 
fairly safe to declare that the family 
home was at Augsburg, in the rude hill 
country of Suabia, and that Hans was 
born there in 1497 (not 1493), but the 
evidence is purely circumstantial. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci was 45, Albrecht Diirer 
26, Titian 20, Raphael and Martin Luther 
14 ; America was found five years earlier. 

The art of Holbein is very little akin 
to that of Diirer. Both were on the edge 
of the GK>thic influence and both were 
still affected by the formalisms of that 
primitive style, Holbein much less so 
than the Nuremberg artist, because he 
lived many years' at Basel on the road to 
Italy, thus coming in contact with Italian 
engravings, and possibly some paint- 
ings: The Italian influence upon Hol- 
bein is very evident, especially manifest 
in his earlier religious pictures. On the 
other hand, nothing could be more sin- 
cerely German than the sentiment in and 
manner of developing his pictures. 
Later in life there is scarcely a trace of 
Italian influence. 

At Basel, while still young, he struck 
the note which resounds through all his 
art. In common with all Germans, he 
was remarkably skilful in imitating the 
shapes and textures of the objects he 
looked at. His faithfulness was intense 
and tireless. Upon the top of a table 
he painted the famous **St. Nobody," 
represented sitting on a tub, with a dis- 
consolate expression, in the midst of 
ruins, broken crockery and glass, torn 
books and other debris, his mouth pad- 
locked. Around this was a border of 
various realistically rendered objects, 
some of them so imitative as to deceive 
the eye of the unwary. This exactness 
and faithfulness of imitation appears in 



everything from first to last. This alone 
could only«prove him a little better than 
other German painters of the period. 
But the conception of the theme was 
rare, and especially marks him as one 
apart. All his life he invented just 
such quaint designs, and stands first in 
this line among character-painters. This 
faithful imitation and close study of the 
object before his eyes made him one of 
the best head-painters in the world. 
Most important of all, observation was 
so keen and perceptive faculty so acute 
that he caught the personality of his 
sitters. However, it must be admitted 

• 

that many another has had more large- 
ness of soul in his work, and ability to 
create more imposing pictures. Diirer 
was a finer man, Titian nobler, Velasquez 
immensely greater, though none of them 
was more exact. Artists would call 
Holbein * 'convincing," but those others 
' 'great. ' ' This studio phraseology seems 
to express well the contrast. 

But we marvel at the things he taught 
himself, there in unartistic Germany, so 
far from the Italian art sunshine. He 
taught himself to draw a head astonish- 
ingly well, so that few have done it 
better during all time. 

I wonder if the bells knew; if they 
knew what it signified to ring out the 
old. I wonder if the ecclesiastics knew 
whatthatNewYearmomingof 1500 held 
in store for them. I wonder if the little 
boy in Augsburg knew the part he was 
to play in that glorious new century, 
that wonderful cinque-cento period, the 
first half of which was to measure his 
life ; if he knew that he and another in 
Nuremberg were to stand up like light- 
houses, the twin shining points in the 
art darkness of Germany. Before them 
it was not very light, and after them the 
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night shut down for more than two hnn- 
dred years. Were they not wonders! 

Thinkers and printers flocked to Basel. 
The first wanted to talk; the latter to 
send their original ideas flying like 
leaves all over Christendom. They 
liked the free air of the Swiss moun- 
tains better than dungeon atmosphere, 
and preferred a peaceful fireside to the 
fire's inside chained to a stake. Erasmus 
gathered with the other learned men at 
Basel to find . a publisher, and Hans 
Holbein went there to make drawings 
for the engravers who illustrated books. 
Engraving on copper and wood had 
recently been greatly perfected. Many 
artists turned to it as a means of secur- 
ing income, as hundreds could buy en- 
gravings when only one could buy a 
picture, and he frequently omitted to do 
it. Holbein engraved little, if per- 
chance he could engrave at all. But he 
kept away the wolf by designing for 
reproduction, just as our own young 
artists are doing to-day. The pen-and- 
ink drawings which he made for the 
celebrated satire by Erasmus, **The 
Praise of Folly," brought him much 
reputation, because there were ideas in 
the pictures as well as in the text. 
Many things about them prove that the 
artist understood classical literature; 
that his education had not been neglected. 
For the first edition of Luther's Bible, 
and many and various other editions 
of it, Holbein made title pages, initial 
letters, and borders. All these borders, 
and all the architectural embellishments 
of his religious pictures, were executed 
in the pure Renaissance style, showlhg 
how entirely the Gothic had been super- 
seded by the revived Graeco-Boman 
forms; that is, classical architecture. 
The Germans are fond of the grotesque. 



as can be seen to-day in their wayside 
crucifixes. The crucified Christ must 
show all his agony if the emblem is to 
win their attention. Since very early 
times German churches affected a series 
of pictures called **The Dance of Death," 
showing the frolics of the grim skeleton 
as he attends to his professional work. 
Protestantism changed the doctrines 
but not the taste. So Holbein drew for 
the engravers an appropriate series for 
this comforting display, and made a 
complete set of initial letters to go with 
the work. It is the most famous affair 
of the sort in the world. Each letter of 
the alphabet was shown in white upon a 
miniature picture measuring nearly an 
inch square. In the **A" he shows us 
several skeletons opening the ball with a 
fanfare of music. Through the series 
death plays tricks on all sorts of human- 
ity, snatching the babe from the cradle 
in spite of the screams of its mother, 
making love in the most brutally real- 
istic manner to a woman whose living 
lover he has driven away. In the pic- 
tures proper, which are about two by 
two and one-half inches in size, the same 
merriment goes on. It is merriment, 
because the actions are made as ridicu- 
lous as possible, while still seriously 
tragical. Death, clothed as a woman, 
arrests the queen; he runs away with 
the abbot's emblems of office; the as- 
trologer and the physician do not escape 
him ; the hypocritical preacher is caught ; 
but the poor priest who administers con- 
solation to the humble is spared. At 
last he guides the dying man with bell 
and lantern to his dark retreat. Miser, 
merchant, knight, peddler, and plowman 
receive his attentions. All these are 
beautifully and graphically delineated 
in these little spaces, but usually gro- 
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tesqnely presented, sparing nobody's 
feelings. 

According to the fashion which came 
from Italy and prevailed in southern 
Germany and Switzerland, Holbein deco- 
rated the exteriors of houses with large 
painfings, often making the plainest 
facade look as if elaborately architectural 
and paneled with religious or secular 
pictures. Great fame came to him be> 
cause of the witty designs in these large 
works, just as it did to Paul Veronese in 
Venice. 

Religious paintings in churches were 
by no means done away with in his day, 
and one of his most famous early works 
is the * 'Burgomaster Meyer Madonna,' '♦ 
in which he represented the worthy 
patron and his entire family in the act 
of worshiping the Virgin. Its compo- 
sition follows the manner of Raphael 
quite exactly, and it is a much better 
and more serious following than that of 
the so-called ''School of Raphael," as we 
see it in the work of Ouido and Carlo 
I>olci. A long, slim panel, now at 
Basel, painted in oils (as was the greater 
part of his work) , shows us a dead Christ 
stretched at full length. Nothing Italian 
clings to this. He did it after the man- 
ner of his own German fondness for the 
literal horror of such an actuality — noth- 
ing else but a shocking corpse, and no 
piety intruded. Matters like this are 
his glory and his reproach. '^The Man 
of Sorrows" is also anything but charm- 
ing in treatment. In this, as in most 
work of the period, the flesh is inclined 
to yellow with cold lights set in a bluish 
background. Later, his flesh colors be- 
came natural, beautifully clear and 
tender, without a trace of mannerism. 

Everybody traveled in those days; 

* Now in Darmstadt. 



many respectable people on foot, others 
who could on horseback. We do not 
know how Holbein conveyed himself 
about, but he went to iVanee and re- 
turned to Basel. Erasmus wrote letters 
to Sir Thomas More, then lord chancel- 
lor of England, and Holbein took one of 
them with him on a longer journey, even 
to London, stopping on the way to visit 
Qneutin Matseys (then sixty-seven) in 
Flanders. In the streets of London to- 
day we may see the sigu, "Toung men 
taken in and done for," put up by the 
boarding-house mistresses. That is what 
Sir Thomas More did for Holbein, and 
he got him orders for portraits. Eng- 
land had no artists of her own worth 
mentioning until the middle of the next 
century, so Holbein found much to 
keep him busy; and he prospered. One 
of his most celebrated works is a group 
of Sir Thomas's family; a trifle formal, 
but remarkably naturalistic, superb 
work. There were journeys back and 
forth from London to Swit;zerland, end- 
ing in a permanent stay in the land of 
his adoption, leaving his too aggressive 
wife behind. Sir Thomas lost his posi- 
tion, and eventually his head, but Hol- 
bein kept both. 

Prom the confusion of badly recorded 
history, facts are extracted doubtfully, 
but it seems to have been at the time 
that King Henry VIII., having cut off 
the head of his once beloved second wife, 
AnneBoleyn (who was the innocent cause 
of the disestablishment of the Romish 
Church in England), was about to marry 
Jane Seymour, that Holbein was admit- 
ted to the royal favor, as he assisted in 
creating the decorations for this glad 
event, and painted one of his most cele- 
brated portraits, that of the queen (now 
at Vienna). When Jane died the very- 
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alive king looked for means to remedy 
the accident. Holbein was sent to 
Flanders to paint the portrait of the 
dachess of Milan ; ♦ the witty widow who 
regretted that she had bat one liead to 
place at his majesty's disposal. That 
was a beantifnl picture, the sensitivenes 
of the artistic temperament well shown 
in that he saw how much better she 
looked in widow's weeds than m conrt 
regalia, an extraordinary proof of 
genias in that period of formal art. 
Every element of the woman's coquetry 
was brought out by it, much to the 
delight of the king, who seems to have 
been a good deal of a man, and of artis- 
tic tastes, even if most people do count 
him somewhat wicked. 

As politics broke up this pcetty dream 
of the king's, he sent Holbein to paint 
the portrait of Anne of Cleves (on Vel- 
lum, in oils, 1539, now in the Louvre) 
which vies with all the portraits of the 
world in its claims to consideratioil. 

''The very honey of all earthly joy 
Doth of all meats the soonest cloy;" 

and so it happens that repeated presenta- 
tion of graceful forms creates appetite 
for quaintness and dignity. This placid 
young woman, front face, with stiff 
head-dress exactly balanced on either 
side, with the square corsage, the pon- 
derous sleeves, the folded hands, and 
the two berufBed lace wristlets, with 
these rigid formalisms has pleased the 
world of connoisseurs because of its 
strauge beauty and wide removal from 

♦ Now the property of Duke of Norfolk. 



the commonplace. The German realism 
and attention to hard, minute detail is 
not offensive, because so masterful in 
management. Possibly, the Jane Sey- 
mour is somewhat more pleasing, as it 
reveals the same treatment slightly modi- 
fied by turning the body a little to one 
side. For my own part, I love the pic- 
ture of Anne more and consider it Hol- 
bein's masterpiece. Our own artist. 
Abbey, has used it in one of his best 
figures, the * 'Autumn." 

Our greatest artists of to-day are 
again designing beautiful objects of util- 
ity, jewelry, golden cups, and emblem- 
atic medals, coins and trophies, dagger 
hilts and book-covers, glass windows 
and engraved gems, just as all the great 
men of the Renaissance were accustomed 
to do. All the articles in this list are 
strung upon the life of Holbein like 
precious blossoms in a garland, '*The 
Jane Seymour Cup" counted among the 
best. 

Holbein was not a creative artist like 
Diirer, but Diirer could not paint in any 
measure as well as Holbein. But Diirer 
lifted himself up from a depth of Gothic 
formalism which never so seriously en- 
gulfed Holbein. However, the latter 
was wonderful enough, standing on his 
individual pedestal, a monument to origi- 
nality in art-work. Holbein was forty- 
six years old,the plague invaded London, 
and he disappeared. 

Note.— There Is a book of modest dimensions and 
cost, "Holbein." by H. Knackfuss (translated fh>m the 
German), published In Leipzig, which contains numerous 
and admirable illustrations of Holbein's works, the best 
work that I know within reach of every student 
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BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 



THE three styles known respec- 
tively as Louis XrV., Louis XV., 
and Louis XVI. form an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of 
furniture-making. The Louis XIV. 
was characterized by bold effects, lav- 
ish, but not excessive decoration, and 
faultless execution. Dignity and a cer- 
tain massive ^andeur marked the work 
of the best **Quatorze" furniture. The 
Louis XV. was the culmination of the 
rococo school, when symmetnr and har- 
mony were completely effacea by fanci- 
ful details. The Louis XVI. was a 
return to simpler designs and a more 
restrained type of ornament. This re- 
action was partly due to the influence 
of Marie Antoinette, partly to the newly 
awakened interest in classical forms, 
prompted by the discoveries at Pompeii, 
and partly to the inevitable swinging of 
the pendulum — from an extreme taste to 
a simpler one. 

Louis XIV. reigned seventy-two years, 
and during that time fashions in cos- 
tumes and in furniture changed rapidly. 
There were, however, certain qualities 
that stamped the handicraft of the period 
and which render it distinctive. Lux- 
ury in all forms appealed to Louis, but 
it was not the luxury that found favor 
with Louis XV. and which proved so 
fatal to artistic development. Under 
Louis XIV. all the industries of Prance 
prospered. This was in a great measure 
the result of Colbert's able administra- 
tion. It was Colbert who suggested to 
the king the wisdom of purchasing the 
Gobelin manufactory, and of placing 
Lebrun at the head of it as art director; 
Colbert who organized the lace indus- 
tries in the provinces, thus turning into 



Prench coffers the vast sums that had 
been previously expended on Italian and 
Plemish laces; Colbert who founded the 
Academy of Painters and Sculptors — an 
association that numbered in its ranks 
masters of all arts. Thus painters^ 
sculptors, architects, designers, deco- 
rators, engravers, and wood-carvers 
were banded together, working under a 
common impulse. The academy first 
occupied an apartment in the Louvre, 
but later centralized its efforts at the 
Gobelin factory where, under the direc- 
tion of Lebrun, royal orders were exe- 
cuted.. Here the Louis XIV. style was 
perfected. Previous to this date, 1667, 
the standards of the preceding reign had 
influenced ornament. 

Louis was flve years of age when his 
father, Louis XIII., died. During his 
minority the queen regent and Cardinal 
Mazarin practically ruled. Anne was a 
woman of luxurious tastes, and did much 
to foster the increasing desire at court 
for costly surroundings. In this she 
was ably assisted by Mazarin, whose 
love for richly decorated rooms and 
sumptuous furniture drew heavily on 
the national exchequer. The regency 
was brief, for Louis, according to the 
laws of Prance, reached his majority at 
the age of thirteen, but during that 
period he had learned a lesson in ex- 
travagance that was destined to bear 
fruit at Versailles. 

It was not until the death of Mazarin 
that the young king displayed the quali- 
ties of leadership that made him the 
central flgure in Europe. No monarch 
of Prance had so dominated other 
nations. His marriage with Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., gave 
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him a hold on Spain and Anstria; his was Jules Hardonin Mansart, and the 

invasion of Fraoehe-Comt4, a footing in landscape gardener Andr^ Le Ndtre. 

Flanders; his conqnest of several Dntch The greatest artists of the day were em- 

provincee, a grasp on Holland: his pnr- ployed in decorating the interior, and the 

chase of Dunkirk^from Charles II., a greatest designers in planning the fnr- 

loophole in England. All these inter- ni^ngs. The finest prodncts of the silk 

ests had an inflaenoe on the arts of the and tapestry looms of France were ntil- 



day. Spanish, 
Datch, Italian, 
and Scotch 
craftsmen 
were invited 
to compete 
with French 
artisans. It 
was the desire 
of Colbert to 
limit foreign 
importations, 
and to this end 
he established 
many native 
indnstries. 
Under his ad- 
ministration 
visiting de- 
sigDers were 
enconraged to 
stay nntil the 
secrets of their 
work had been 
acquired. 
They were 
then politely 
dispatched to 
their own 
conntry laden 
with honors 
and sometimes 
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oned. 



When the 
palace of Ver- 
sailles was 
decorated and 
furnished, few foreigners had a part in nrday. This 
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ized for the 
hangings. The 
rarest woods 
of the world 
were selected 
for the f ami- 
tore. Crafts- 
men of the 
kingdom vied 
with each other 
in perfecting 
their art so 
that the palace 
of Le Grand 
Monarqoe 
shonld stand 
nnrivaled. 

Madame de 
9£vign6, who 
penned so 
many graphic 
pictures of 
conrt life, 
wrote, in 
1676, to her 
danghter : 
"Let me in- 
form yon, my 
child, of a 
change of 
scene which 
will appear to 
yon as agree- 
able as it does 
to every one. 
I went to Ver- 
sailles on Sat- 
how things are disposed. 



the work. It was a trinmph of French Yon are acquainted with the toilette of 

taste and skill, and as snch it remains the queen, the mass, the dinner; bat it 

to-day. is no longer necessary to be bored while 

Loais XIII. had erected a hunting- their majesties are at table, for at three 

lodge at Versailles and later remodeled o'clock, the king, the queen, all the 

it into a chftteau. On this site, and princes and the princesses there are, 

keeping intact the older building, the Madame de Montespan and all her suite, 

present palace was built. The architect all the conrtiers, all the ladies', in a 
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wordy what is called the court of France, 
find themselves in Uiat fine apartment 
of the king that yon know. All is 
furnished divinely; all is magnifi- 
cent — " 

We may regret thatMadame'sdangbter 
was familiar with the ' 'apartment of the 
king," for otherwise a spirited descrip- 
tion would have followed. The writer 
describes the music and games with 
which the court is entertain^. 

''That agreeable confusion without 
confusion of all that is most select, 
lasts from three to six. At that hour 
their majesties enter their carriages. 
Some go in gondolas on the canal where 
there is music. At ten o'clock all return, 
when a comedy is performed ; midnight 
strikes and then all is over." 

The apartment to which Madame de 
S6vign6 referred was undoubtedly the 
Salon de la Guerre, mentioned by Miss 
Eangley in her fine description of the 
palace. 

"Nowhere,'' she says, "has interior 
decoration been carried to a further 
point of perfection than in Yeisailles, 
where we are offered the most splendid 
examples possible of the Louis XIV. 
style. It may be all wrong in the eyes 
of architectural purists, but for sheer 
magnificence of effect, for actual richness 
of detail in marble and painting, in 
gilded stucco, carved wood, superb gilt- 
bronze, it cannot be surpassed. Take, 
for example, the Salon de Mars. The 
modillions of the grand golden cornice 
are empty casques. And in the covings 
of the ceiling are golden trophies and 
cupids in gilt stucco riding eagles and 
taming wolves. Golden wreaths frame 
the paintings of the ceiling by Audran, 
depicting Mars in his chariot. Or again 
the Salon d'Appolon, with its ceiling by 

Lafosse Its winged muses of 

extreme beauty on which the great sculp- 
tor Coysevox did not refuse to work. 
But all this glory of decorative art cul- 
minates in the Grand Galerie and the 
Salon de la Guerre. Here decoration 
with one object ever m view, the glorifi- 
cation of the king, can scarcely be ear- 
ned further. The coved roof represents 



in thirty subjects the history of the 
Grand Monarque, painted under the 
direction of Lebrun, from his most care- 
fully prepared designs. Boileau ana 
Bacme comi>osed the inscriptions for 
each of these subjects, which are set in 
carved and gilded sculpture of indescrib- 
able richness and variety. The great 
trophies of gilt-bronze upon magnificent 
colored marbles and the twenty-four 
groups in gilded stucco are due to Coyse- 
vox. The capitals of the pilasters, the 
frames of the Venetian mirrors, all in 
details of ornament, are by the first 
artists of the day. In the Salon de la 
Guerre, in Coysevox's immortal bas- 
relief, the king, young, radiant, trium- 
phant, tramples nations in chains under 
l^is horses' feet. When we add to the 
decorations that have survived war and 
revolution all that have been lost, the 
statues, vases, inlaid tables, carved cabi- 
nets, and above all, the famous silver 
mobilier made at the Gk>belin's to adorn 
the gallery, we get an idea of splendor 
almost unequaled. Most of the treas- 
ures are dispersed or destroyed. The 
silver furniture was sent to the mint in 
1690 to defray the expenses of the war 
against the League of Augsburg." 

Although many pieces of furniture 
belonging to Versailles and to other 
palaces were destroyed at the time of the 
Revolution, enough remains to show the 
beauty of the l^uis XIV. period. In 
point of execution no furniture has ever 
surpassed it. The Renaissance raised 
furniture-making to the dignity of an 
art, but it was not until the reign of 
Louis XIV. that furniture-makers indi- 
vidually ranked as artists. Some of the 
cabinet-makers of that day were as re- 
nowned as the painters, and one at least 
made a name for himself that has out- 
lived the fame of many of his brothers 
of the brush. This man was Andr6 
Charles BouUe. In 1672 he became 
SbSniste to the king, and was granted 
quarters in the Louvre. The royal 
patent conferred upon him the title of 
"Engraver in Ordinary of the Royal 
Seals," and;ralso designated him as 
"architect, painter, carver in^mosaio, 
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&TtiBt in cabinet work, chaser, inlayer, 
and designer." 

Bonlle was a man of many talents, but 
his fame rests chiefly on a nniqne mar- 
quetry of tortoise shell and brass with 
which he ornamented bis fnraitare. 
He was not the inyeotor of the proeesA, 
bat he carried it to snch a point of ex- 
cellence that the name of the originator 
has been overlooked. 
DonbtlesB some 
chest or casket of 
oriental workman- 
ship snggested to 
French cabinet- 
makers this form of 
decoration. Koyal 
inventor tes of the 
late fourteenth cen- 
tury mention Da- 
masens caskets of 
shell overlaid with 
silver. Joan, first I 
wife of Louis XII., | 
nnmbered among 
her dower chests 
one of ivory and 
horn inlaid with 
copper. BouUe's 
handiwork was quite 
unlike oriental mar- 
quetry in point of 
execution, but it 
bore a slight re- 
semblance to it in 
general effect. His 
method was to cover 
the piece of furni- 
ture to be ornamented with a veneer 
of shell over which brass cattings xtere 
fastened. Small brass nails secured 
the metal to the shell background and 
these were defdy engrav^ to form 
part of the design. Shells, scrolls, 
acanthus foliage, and other character- 
istic bits of ornament were represented 
in the brass. Metal mounts and mold- 
ings were a feature of the work. Masks, 
satyrs, and cnpids were some of the 
designs used as garnitures. The ram's 
head was a favorite with BouUe, and 
may be found on many of his pieces. 
These mounts were usually of ormuln, a 
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composition of gold, mercury, and cop- 
per that was applied to the brass to give 
it the appearance of gold. Sometimes 
the process of veneer was reversed and 
upon a brass fonndation shell was ap- 
piiqued. When the shell was overlaid 
with braes, it was called "first part" or 
"bonlle," and when the brass formed 
the background with shell ornamenta- 
tion, it was termed 
"second part" or 
"counter." When 
both were combined 
in the same piece of 
furniture, it wag 
"bonlle and oonn- 
ter." Other terms 
were "new bonlle" 
and "old boalle." 
The former referred 
to tlie practice of. 
placing color be- 
neath the shell. 
Brilliant effects 
were obtained by 
lining the shell with 
scarlet or gold-leaf. 
This combination 
was the work of 
Andre's imitators, 
and found little 
favor with the 
master himself. 
Bonlle's own handi- 
craft was mark' d by 
a refinement which 
his followers were 
nnable to copy. 
Many of Bonlle's designs were furoisned 
byljebran and executed under his super- 
vision. 

The console in the Loavre, illustrated 
on page 264, is an example of his work. 
It exhibits the union of "boulle" and 
"counter" and is a representative piece. 
It also shows the massive type of fnrni- 
tare in vogue during the early Qnatorze 
period. The console depends entirely 
on the marqnetry and metal rnoonts for 
interest. The outline is heavy to the 
verge of the cumbersome. The supports 
are of the pedestal order, and are a sur- 
vival of the preceding reign. The 
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pedestal support is important as indicat- 
ing tlie date of the piece. 

Later fnrnitnre Bbows a curving leg, 
still taassive, bat more gracefnl. The 
support j of the early eighteenth centary 
are of an entirely different character. 
They are longer, more sleoder, and ap- 
proximate the Lonis XV. style. The 
two extremes may be studied in the con- 
sole firdt mentioned, and in the bureau 
on the opposite page. 

The chairs reproduced belong to the 
early Qaatorze period. The one in Fon- 
teiueblean was made during the regency 
of Anae of Austria. It has the heavy 
supports of the Louis XIIL farnitnre, 
but the treatment is more simple and 
the carving less ornate. The acanthus 
leaf is the chief motive in the decora- 
tion, as it is ia most of the chairs of 
that day. The leaf is well modeled and 



is in low relief, a marked contrast to its 
later development, when endless foli- 
ations replaced the severer handling. 
Beanvais tapestry forms the upholstery, 
and fringe in corresponding colors adds 
a finish to the seat aid back. 

The chair in Versailles is a little later 
lu date. This is shown by the bolder 
treatment of the acanthus and by the 
general constmctiou of the chair. The 
pedestal supports are still in evidence, 
but the lines have changed somewhat. 
The arms have a deeper curve aud have 
lost i^omethiug in beauty. It is a point 
worthy of notice that the arms of the 
Renaissance chairs were quite straight, 
aud that the carve was of gradual 
growth. Chair legs in France remained 
straight until later in the seventeenth 
century; then the general tendency 
towards flowing lines altered the sup- 
ports of chairs, tables, and cab- 
inets. During the laet fifteeu 
years of Louis's reigu (1700- 
1715) every article of furniture 
except the bed conformed to 
rococo outlines. Rococo orna- 
ment had long held sway, but 
shapes as a whole had been 
severe. 

The bed had undergone sev- 
eral changes. The lower posts 
were discarded aud the canopy 
was Buspanded from the cornice. 
The bed in the king's chamber 
at Versailles shows to what an 
extent the decoration of this 
article of fnmitore could be 
carried. The headboard of this 
royal structure is carved in the 
best manner of the period. The 
mask with radiations surrounded 
with the laurel wreath, the aoan- 
thuB scrolls, aud the shell are 
all characteristic. The mask 
represented the sun aud the 
radiations the beams. This was 
a compliment to his majesty, 
whose power was without limit. 
The hangings of the bed are of 
Gobelin tapestry and Lyons vel- 
vet. The wood is ebony with 
a large amount of gilding. 
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Ebony, oak, walnut, and chestnat 
were tne wooda most in favor with 
tnrDttnre-makers. Bare woods, like 
sandal and tulip, were used as panels 
to give color and variety. When to this 
combination, onyx, porphyry, and lapis 
lazuli were added, the whole ornamented 
with orinoln frames and mounts, only a 
prophet in furniture conld have pre- 
dicted that a succeeding style woald 
carry decoration a point farther. 

Great in many ways, the farniture of 
Loais XIV.'b time undonbtbdly was, bnt 
it was the greatness of magnificence 
rather than beanty. It was suited to 
the monarch who delighted in being 
called le grand, and who desired to be 
painted in the character of Jove hurling 
thunderbolts at trembling Europe. It 
was fitted for palaces, but nardly for the 
homes of those bom outside of the purple. 

That elaborate furniture was not con- 
fined to the court may be gathered from 



letters and inventories of the celebrated 
cabinet' makers of the day. Boulle 
made many pieces for the wealthy citi- 
zens of Paris, particularly In the latter 
years of bis life, when the king's fancy 
had turned to the work of younger men. 
Bonlle lived to be ninety years of age, 
surviving his royal patron nearly a 
decade. The list of cabinets, consoles, 
and armoires designed by him is a long 
one. Much of his work, like that of his 
contemporaries, was destroyed at the 
time of the Revolution. Donbtless 
many pieces that woald throw light on 
the .home life of the people were also 
demolished. Pew examples of this 
period exist outside of palaces and 
museums, and these are almost exclu- 
sively court pieoea. Little mention is 
made by seventeenth- century writers of 
the house fumishings of the middle 
classes. Letters and journals abound, 
bnt these are filled with other matters. 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 

CONSDOFED BY 

CLABENCE MOOBES WEED 



ONE ot the 
most re- 
markable 
develop- 
ments in the vorld 
of flowers whioh 
has taken place in 
the last two de- 
cades is that of the 
sweet pea. Aqoar- 
ter of a century 
ago this plant was 
grown in compara- 
tively few gardens 
— chiefly in those 
of the good old 
NewEnglaod kind, 
where all sorts 
and conditioDB of 
plants foand aoon- 
geniall home. Bat 
to-day sweet peas 
blossom in nearly 
every garden where 
flowers are fonnd, 
and not infre- 
qnently they are 
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The latter even 
then was called the 
painted lady sweet 
pea. 

It wonld appear 
that our great- 
great-grandmoth- 
ers brought seeds 
of the sweet pea to 
America with 
them, and grew the 
flowers in their 

frimitive gardens, 
n 1806, white, 
blae, dark pnrple, 
Bcarlet, and painted 
lady varieties 
were known in 
America. Daring 
theflrsthalf of this 
centnry sweet peas 
were grown here 
and there in the 
borders-of old- 
fashioned gardens, 
the painted lady 
being the favorite 



aboat the only blossoms tLat flourish, sort. Bnt no especial attention was paid 

In the month of Jaly the sweet pea to this flower by the general pnblic mnoh 

may justly claim to represent the god- before the beginning of the present 

dess Flora. No other flower of that decade, since when, however, the in- 

month is so generally beloved. Nor is trodaotion of imported varieties has 

there any other which may be pat to so rapidly carried them iat(> popular favor, 

great a variety of uses. Out of doors The structure of the sweet pea bios- 

the blossoming plants are foil of grace som is simple and easily oomprehended. 

and beanty, while for indoor decorations Like all perfect flowers it ooosists of 

they lend themselves to' myriads of de- four sets of ot^ians. The sepals, which 



lightfnl combinations. 

The sweet pea seems to have been 
first cultivated for ornament in Sioiiy. 
In 1753 its Latin name, Lathyms odo- 
ratas, was given it by Linnteas, the 



as a whole form the calyx, are thesm all, 
green, pointed bodies at the base of the 
flower on the ontside. They are more 
conspicaons in the bad thao in the open 
flower as may be seen from the picture 



great Swedish nataralist. At that time of the Primrose sweet pea shown here- 
it was eoltivatediu Great Britain, though with. The petals, which together 
it had only a white and a pale red varie^. form the oorolla, oonatitate what we 
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loally think of ss the flower. The 
rge upright one at the top of the 
08Som is called the standard ; a front 
id side T>ew of it may be seen in 
e pictore of the Primrose variety 
'). In the bad the etaodard covers 
e rest of the flower as may be seen 

the lower figare of the Primrose 
otare. The two recurved petalB at 
e middle of the flower are called the 
Ings (W), and the lower small one 

the keel (E). Within the keel are 
>nnd the stamens, which contain the 



yellow pollen ; and the pistil from which 
the Heed develops. 

THE VARYING POBMS 
There are several distinct types of 
form in what we may call the normal 
sweet pea blossoms. The tendency 
among the specialists seems to be in 
favor of a flower with the standard 
nearly erect. This may be pointed at 
the top with jnst a saggestion of the 
hooded shape, as in the Aurora sweet 
pea showu in the picture herewith, or it 
may be more flattened and evenly 
rounded above. From this type 
the blossom grades easily into the 
partially hooded flowers like Her 
Majesty and Gonatess of Radnor, 
and these in turn grade easily into 
those definitely hooded like the 
Modesty or Stella Morse vat-ieties. 
Then there are the recurved vari- 
eties in which the standard tnrns 
backward on the sides, as in the 
picture of the Primrose blossoms 
shown herewith. In addition to 
these there are various abnormal 
forms which the seedsmen have in- 
trodnced as novelties. One ench.is 
Red Biding-Hood, two sprays of 
which in a small vase are shown 
herewith. Another is the Oddity, 
another Hnapdragon, and still an- 
other, offered this year for the firet 
time, is Salvation Las&ie. Bat to a 
genuine flower-lover with discrimi- 
nating taste, all these will be put 
a'*ide along with the double sweet 
peas as unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. Id all of them the simple 
beauty of the sweet pea has been 
sacrificed. 

CLASSIFICATION AS TO COLOR 
Mr. Walter P. Wright, an English 
expert on the sweet pea, has pro- 
posed what aeema to me the best 
color classification of these flowers 
that has been suggested. He makes 
five groups — namely, 1. Selfs; 2. 
Flakes; 3. Bicolors: 4. Fancies: 
5. Picotee Bflges — and defines them 
as follows: 
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flitf, Af tf : 



bicolorfl, bnt it would be logical to 
adopt a aystem of classifyiDg as bi- 
coIoTS thoae yarieties whlca have one 



1 "Selps. — This is a large, imp 
and Deaatif ul class, and perb 
better example of & pnre self cc 
tOQDd than Salopian. Maoy 
bright red eelfs have a di8tinct_tint of 
magenta in the wings, bnt Salopian baa 
not. Id this sectioa natural snbdiviaions 
oeonr to the mind, Thna we have Conn- 
tess of Radnor as the type of lavender 
selfs, Navy Bine of bine solfs, Dorothy 
Tennant of mauve selfs, and ao on. 

2. Flakes.— A fairly lai^e class, and 
one likely to increase in popnlarity. We 
have orimBon flakes, each as America, 
manve flakes like Qaity, rose flakes like 
Aurora, bine flakes like Gray Friar, and 
oon flakes like senator. 
, B1COLOB8. In one sense flakes are 
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well defined color in the standard and 
another in the wings. Snbaectiona come 
natnrally if we take as the diatingniahing 
color that of the standard. For inatance, 
in Little Dorrit and Empreas of India 
(roae atandards with white wings) we 
have rose bicolors; in Orange Prince, 
Conntess of Powis, etc. (salmon stand- 
ards and pink wings), we have salmon 
bicolors. 
4. Fancies. — There are, and must be, 
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no tnoonBiderable namber of varieties 
which refase to be disposed of so easily 
as the rest. Take, for example, the 
lovely Lottie Hutchins, which is lightly 
splashed with pink on an ivory groand. 
It is not a tme self, nor is it a tme 
flake. Such varieties might be olassi- 
fled as fancies, with the sabdiviaiocB 
white laney, yellow fancy, etc., taking 
the ground color as the distingaishing 
featnre. 

5. Pi(X>TBB Edqes. — A very small 
class at present, bnt one that may ip- 
crease. 

A gELECnON OF VABIETIB8 

There is mach more satisfaction in 
growing separate varieties of sweet peas 
Uian in growing miseellaneons mixtures. 
The seedsmen offer every year new vari- 
eties 80 that a list of the best sorts soon 
loses its value. For the present year, 
however, it seems to me the following 
list includes the most desirable vari- 
eties. 

8elf-Colored Varieties 

White. — Blanche Burpee, Sadie Bur- 
pee. 

Cream. — Mrs. Eckford. 

Light Blash Pink. — Modesty. 

Light Pink. — Lovely. 

Rose Pink. — Her Majesty.; 

Scarlet. — Salopian. 

Bed.— Brilliant. 



Lavendar. — New Countess. 
Mauve. — Dorothy Tennant. 
Blue. — Navy Bine. 

Bicolored Varieties 

Red and Rose.— Elarly Blanche Ferry, 
Coqnette, Prince Edward of York. 

Salmon and Orange. — Gorgeous, Ori- 
ental . 

Flake Varieties 

Crimson. — America, Daybreak. 

Red and Rose. — Aurora, Pink Friar. 

Mauve and Blue. — Gayety, Gray Friar, 
Wawona. 

Maroon and Parple. — Princess of 
Wales, Senator. 

Fancies and Ficotee Edges 

Fancies. — Lottie Hutchins. 

Piootee Eldges. — Maid of Honor, Lot- 
tie Eckford. 

In planning for the season's display of 
sweet peas the two most important 
things to bear in mind are: first, to 
plant in new ground where no peas, 
either sweet or garden, have been tor 
two or three years previous ; and second, 
to get the seed in the ground as early as 
possible. The reason for the first is 
that there has been much trouble with 
sweet peas during the last few years 
from a blight which seems to be worse 
on ground in which peas have been 
grown before, and the reason for the 
second is that the young plants need to 
get a good growth of roots during the 
cool weather of spring before the warmer 
temperature forces them into blossom. 
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"OLD-TIME GARDENS" 

IT seems eminently fitting that Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle shonld supple- 
ment her various volnmes upon the 
homes and customs of our colonial 
ancestors with a bookupon their gardens. 
For in those early days the gaMen was 
an integral part of the home, receiving 
the loving care of the housewife just as 
fully as did the interior of the house. 
How lai^e a part these gardens filled in 
the lives of the colonial women may be 
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appreciated by tlie one wlio reads this 
accoimt of "Oid-Time Gardens," which 
the aathor appropriately ealU "A Book 
of the Sweet of the Year." It is filled 
from cover to cover with the sweet de- 
lights of the gentle art of gardening, 
while the excellent photographs, many 



Garden - making, BVont Door - yards, 
Varied Gardens Fair, Box Edgings, The 
Herb Garden, In Lilac Tide, Old Flower 
Favorites, Gardens of the Poets, The 
Charm of Color, The Bine Flower 
Border, Tnssy-mnssies, Childhood in a 
Garden, Meetin' Sefd and Sabbath Day 




of them taken by snch experts as Henry 
Troth and J. Horace McFarland, give 
glimpses of scores of old gardens where 
uie flowers have had time to make them- 
selves at home and create an atmosphere 
of their own. 

The only way to give even a meager 
idea of the contents of so nniqne a book 
as this is to qnote the chapter headings, 
some of which are these: Colonial 



Posies, Snn Dials, Garden Furnishings, 
A Moon light Garden, Flower 8 of bfystery, 
Roses of Yesterday. Tmly a wide range 
of topics, bat treated with an equal 
breadUi of view. For the New England 
gardens bloom not alone in these pages; 
tiiose of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and many other states also bloom 
there. 
"After ten wearisome weeks of travel 
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across an nnknown sea, to an equally 
unknown world," writes Mrs. Earle in 
her introductory page, **the group of 
Puritan men and women who were the 
founders of Boston ueared their Land of 
Promise; and their noble leader, John 
Winthrop, wrote in his journal that *we 
had now fair Sunshine Weather and so 
pleasant a sweet Aire as did much 
refresh us, and there came a smell off 
the Shore like the Smell of a Garden.' 

** *A Smell of a Garden' was the first 
welcome to our ancestors from their new 
home; and a pleasant and perfect em- 
blem it was of the life that awaited 
them. They were not to become hunters 
and rovers, not to be eager to explore 
quickly the vast wilds beyond; they 
were to settle down in the most domestic 
of lives, as tillers of the soil, as makers 
of gardens. 

**What must that sweet air from the 
land have been to the sea- weary Puritan 
women on shipboard, laden to tiiem with 
its promise of a garden! for 1 doubt not 
every woman bore with her across seas 
some little package of seeds and bulbs 
from her English home garden, and 
perhaps a tiny slip or plant of some en- 
deared flower; watered each day, I fear, 
with many tears, as well as from the 
surprisingly scant water supply which 
we know was on board that slup." 

And it is the story of those seeds and 
slips and tiny plants brought to our 
shores by these heroic women that Mrs. 
Morse has set herself to tell. The result 
is a garden classic that the flower lover 
will cherish along with Mrs. Thaxter's 
Island Garden, Mr. EUwanger's Garden 
Story, and a few others of those precious 
volumes in which the delight of great 
literature has entered into the simple 
chronicles of a garden. 

(Old-Time Gardens. Newly set forth 
by Alice Morse Earle. New York : The 
Macmillan Co. 500 pages. $2.50 net.) 

Dahlias for the Oarden 

During recent years there has been a 
decided revival of interest in the dahlia 
as a flower for the garden and for in- 
terior decoration. In his admirable 



bulletin upon these flowers, Mr. ^ilhelm 
Miller, the Cornell University expert, 
has this to say about their culture: 

^ ^Dahlias should be in a place by 
themselves. Possibly a dahlia can be 
used now and then 'as an exclamation 
point,' a flash of color to lighten up 
other foliage near a house or wherever a 
cheerful look is desired. The herba- 
ceous border is no place for dahlias. 
Indeed, the big ball type of flowers is 
rarely furnished by the composites 
amongst perennial herbs. Bluebells 
and columbines are typical inhabitants 
of the herbeceous border, and their 
beauty is of a different sort from the big 
solid ball-like dahlias. 

''In sandy soils dahlias make compar- 
atively few tuberous roots, tend to be- 
come dwarf, and flower profusely. In 
very rich, loamy soils they make more 
roots and fewer flowers. Too much 
nitrogenous food makes a rank, coarse 
growth and few flowers. No amount of 
added plant-food can ever atone for neg- 
lect of the physical condition of the soil. 
Mr. Peacock is able to have fifteen acres 
of dahlias in continuous bloom through- 
out a long summer of drought. Imagine 
this brilliant spectacle after nine weeks 
without a rain! And yet dahlias are 
very sensitive to lack of moisture. 
While it is true that Mr. Peacock is an 
expert cultivator and devotes all his time 
to dahlias, yet like all skilful managers 
of the highest type, he has no profes- 
sional secrets. The whole story is one 
of conservation of moisture already in 
the soil. Moisture is constantly rising 
by capillary action and its evaporation 
must be prevented. Frequent shallow 
cultivations break off the capillary tubes 
and prevent this escape of moistiure into 
the air. This earth-mulch is obtained 
in the garden by lightly stirring the two 
or three inches of surface soil with a hoe 
or rake. Below that depth the soil 
should be constantly moist, not wet, 
throughout the whole growing season. 

'*The large-flowering varieties need a 
space of four feet square to bring them 
to perfection as individual plants. The 
best results are gotten from planting 
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them in rows so that they may be thor- 
oughly cultivated. These rows should 
be at least five feet wide if a horse is to 
be driven throngh frequently." 

Mr. Miller gives the following list of 
the twelve varieties he would ehoose for 
garden planting : 

Mrs. A, Peart. — Cactus, white. 

Nymphaea. — Cactus, pink. 

Wm. Agnew. — Cactus, scarlet orange. 

Maid of Kent. — Cactus, scarlet and 
white. 

Black Prince. — Cactus, dark red. 

Grand Duke Alexis. — Large flowered, 
chiefly white. 

A. D. Livoni or Ethel Vick. — Large 
flowered, pink. 

Rev. C. W, Bolton. — Large flowered, 
variegated, red and yellow. 

Fern Leaved Beauty. — Large flowered, 
banded, red and white. 

Guiding Star. — Pompon, white, im- 
bricated. 

Vivid. — Pompon, scarlet orange. 

Ami Barillet. — Single, scarlet. 

Banish the locon^mons 
Discossing the use of flowers to rep- 
resent "broken columns" and similar 
things, a writer in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post says: "Let us 
banish the incongruous, which is often 
only another word for the over-ingeni- 
ous. In the case of flowers a little right 
feeling is worth all the ingenuity and 
'appropriateness' in the world. Let 
us revolt from the rule of the profes- 
sional florist, whose taste is usually as 
bad as that of the professional hair- 
drnsser, And whose virtuosity, when 
allowed its way unchecked, is as far- 
fetched and intolerable. 

''And along with incongruity ISt us 



banish lavishness. Mass, bulk, mixture, 
pressure — all these are death to the 
flower. Try, with the Japanese, to con- 
sider the flower as an individual, and 
treat it with the sentiment that an indi- 
vidnal may inspire; nobody can care for 
a mob, not even a mob done up in a 
flounce of waste paper. If a bouquet is 
really imperative, then let it follow the 
slow suavity of an andante; between a 
scramble of sound and a jumble of color 
there is but little choice: avoid both. 
Give each note, each flower, its chance. 
In brief, the flower asks of ue only what 
the material employed in every art and 
metier may ask from the shaping and 
directing hand. The rales are bat two 
— moderation and harmony. 'Do not 
heap us up, do not join us together; 
such excess is vnlgar. Do not wire as on 
toothpicks and force us into the simili- 
tude of all the "appropriate" objects 
to be encountered in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath; such misplaced 
and misjudged ingennity is heinous — a 
stent negation of any claim to taste, to 
sentiment, to respect for nature's Qnest 
handiwork.' " 

A Beautiful Begonia 
The Begonia Ohire de Lorraine is now 
one of the most popular variettes of 
these beautiful plants, being justly 
esteemed by both florists and amateurs 
for the beauty and profusion of its blos- 
soms. It has only been known for a 
decade, having been introduced in 1891 
by M, Victor I^moine of Nancy, France. 
It originated as a hybrid between the 
dwarf bushy Begonia Dreget, which is 
an annual, and the tuberous rooted 
Begtmia Socotrana. Its flowers are of a 
beautiful pink color. 
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GARDENING as a recreation of 
^ society women is growing more 
and more popular each year, 
both in America and in England, 
and a recent writer in Mainly About 
People, tells of several beautiful gar- 
dens which are the hobbies of certain 
Englishwomen. 

At Easton Lodge, Lady Warwick has 
a wonderful garden of friendship, where 
all her friends plant a tree or a flower, 
each bearing a heart shaped label and 
the name of the donor. Her Shakes- 
peare garden is also charming, with its 
apt quotations attached to every flower. 
There are also lily and rose gardens at 
Easton, and finally, this most poetic of 
lady gardeners has a border of senti- 
ment, where all the herbs and flowers 
are labeled with the quaint symbols of 
bygone days, white clover standing for 
memory, bayleaf for glory, veronica for 
fidelity, and balm for sympathy. 

The duchess of Somerset is the happy 
owner of a delicious Old- World garden. 
Bound the lake she has a border where 
grow all her favorites — violets, love-lies- 
bleeding, snowy phlox, daffodils, and 
sweet bergamot. A solemn yew walk 
leads out onto a flowery pleasaunce, 
where sundials and peacocks warn one 
of the fleeting of time, and of the vanity 
of all things human. There is a '*Medi- 
cal Garden,'* where all herbs which go 
to the art of healing are to be found, and 
a favorite arbor which in June is one 
mass of snowy Banksias. 

Lady Londonderry has scope for her 
gardening tastes at Wynyard, in whose 
stately gardens she has the most won- 
derful examples of bedding. The de- 
signs are often most curious, being 
geometrical, historical, and even regi- 
mental, for the year that Lord Castle- 
reagh was married she had the colors 
of his regiment carried out in flowers. 
A lemon thyme walk is a feature at 



Wynyard, and fair visitors go away with 
the scent of this delicate blossom cling- 
ing to the skirts which have rustled over 
it. Lady Helen Vincent spends a great 
deal of time over her garden at Esher. 
She has a beautiful rosery, a dial garden, 
which used to be the Tudor garden in 
Pelham's day, and a pretty stone-bor- 
dered little reserve dedicated to all 
sweet- smelling flowers; this she calls 
her **Garden of Scents.'* All over the 
grounds she has narcissi and forget-me- 
nots planted in such quantities that it 
becomes in the springtime a veritable 
parquet of white and blue. Lady Gros- 
venor boasts of perhaps the quaintest 
and most fascinating of old gardens in 
the one at Saighton Grange, which in 
olden time belonged to the Abbot of 
Chester. As the monks of old were pro- 
verbially good gardeners. Lady Gros- 
venor has wisely followed the lines laid 
down by them, and to-day her beautiful 
home on the Dee presents the unique 
spectacle of a garden paved with stones, 
just as they were laid hundreds of years 
ago, when sandal shoon pattered over 
them. To carry out the element of 
religious symbolism still better, Lady 
Grosvenor has made what she calls a 
Saints' garden, wherein grow all the 
blossoms which are named after the holy 
men and women of the calendar. 

Viscountess Falmouth is a recognized 
authority on roses in particular, and 
horticulture in general, and her garden 
at Merry worth. Castle Maidstone, is 
among the most wonderful in England. 
There are roses of well-nigh every pos- 
sible variety, standards growing in 
stately isolation in the rosery, climbers 
quickly running from infancy to matu- 
rity on the walls of the house, on pergo- 
las, arches, and trellises — in fact, a rain 
of roses everywhere. Lady Plowden at 
Aston Bowant is a clever botanist, and 
gardening is her great hobby. 
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rts and Craj^ts 

THE WORK OF CHARLES H. BARR 

ONE of the most interesting branehes of craftsmanBhip 
is metal-work, and it is only beeanse of a certain 
difficulty in manipnlation that it is rarely cnltivated. 
Yet here and there in each of the large cities one finds de- 
voted workmen who have been persistent enough to learn to 
express their ideas in brass and iron, in copper and gold, as 
readily as the ordiaary mortal expresses his in words. Mr. Charles H. Barr ts one 
of the few who have this facility, and he makes one feel that even iron is capable 
of delicacy. He has had a varied and rather onrions career, bnt is now settled 
down to the work that he loves best of all. It was only five years ago, however, 
that he opened a stndio in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and serionsly took up 
the craft in which he had before been merely an amatenr. In an acconnt of his 
life recently published in the Providence Journal, it is asserted that both his artis- 
tic talent and his mechanical skill are inherited, and when only a lad he showed 
an ability to do things with his hands. His command of teehniqne in metal-work 
was gained from actual experience in manufacturing establishments. For a time 
he was with the Westinghonse firm in Pittsbni^, his native city, and later on he 
spent some months in the great iron-works of Oliver Brothers. There he patented 
several things which proved to be of value to the firm, and there, too, he gained a 
knowledge of ^ working with 

tools and of 
artistic talent 
ends. After 
he spent two 
studying and 
observing. He 
to America 
books, and 
and small ob- 
which now help 
stndio attrae- 
Two years 
New York be- 
East Green- 
bis home was 
situated sev- 
side of the 
found the quiet 
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from intermption which are essential to 
him. Recently he has moved bis work- 
shop and home to Mamaroaeck, New 
York, where the same coaditions prevail. 

The first original thing h« made in 
metal was a lit- 
tle windmill of 
brass, perfect 
in every detail, 
even to the 
stairs which go 
down into the 
ooal cellar, and 
the shingles 
on the sides. 
This, with its 
miniatare 
turning wheel, 
has now be- 
come his mas- 
cot, although it 
was oriprinally 
intended mere- 
ly as a anbati- 
tnte for those 
f aacinating 
miniatare 
windmills 
which were 
once made in 
Holland, and 
one of which 
the artist tried 
in vain to secure for his collection. 

Mr. Barr worked for some time with- 
oat ree(^nition, bnt gradually his things 
came to be known in New York and Chi- 
cago, and he now receives orders from 
many cities far and near. He has ex- 
hibited at the Arts and Crafts societies 
in New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and other large cities until his work is 
familiar to those who are interested in 
these matters. He has an originality 
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which makes it noticed and remembered, 
and he knows how to combine osefnlness 
and appropriateness with beaaty. 

The articles that he manofaotnres are 
generally small, although lamps and 
electric- light 
Qztares are 
conspicuous 
among his de- 
signs, and a 
model for a set 
of flre-doga 
was shown in 
an exhibition 
some months 
ago in New 
York. These 
were called 
salamander 
fire -dogs, in 
honor of the 
animal which 
creeps aronnd 
the base. The 
top represents 
a mass of leap- 
ing flames. 
This is, per- - 
haps, one of 
the least snc- 
cessfnl designs 
BBOszi 8C0S0I that Mr. Barr 

has made, as it 
is almost impossible to represent flames 
in metal, and the result, even if achieved, 
is hardly valuable. The reflection of 
the flre on the broken surface of the 
metal is good, bnt the lines of the de- 
sign are not effective. Mr. Barr, indeed, 
ocoasiooally bends his material to uses 
for which it was never intended, and his 
designs are sometimes too delicate and 
graoefal for the brass and iron in which 
they are expressed. This is a fault. 
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hoTever, which is not often evidept in 
his work, and in many of the acoDcea and 
'smoking- sets which he has prodneed the 
design is eminently fit. Perhaps his best 
work has been in lamps and candlesticks, 
and he has made some designs for elec- 
tric-light stands which are better than 
anything of that kind that has yet been 
prodneed. Yet in smaller snbjocts, 
also, he has been particularly happy, as 
the seals and bnokles here reproduced 
give ample testimony. Benveonto Cellini 
has been hia master, and 
although he makes no 
attempt to imitate his 
work, he has been 
greatly Influenced and 
invigorated by it, as 
every craftsman in 
metals must be. 

The studio where Mr. 
Barr has turned out his 
flower-shaped lamps is a 
small room in an out- 
of-the-way comer of the 
honse, but every inch of 
the space has been belt i 

ntil ized, and the 
artist can sit at his bench at one side 
and reach any of the implements he 
may desire for his work. His tools are 
close at hand, and masses of modeling- 
wax and rolls of sheet metal, wooden 
and iron molds, and models in wax 
and wood in all stages of development 
stand about the room on the improvised 
shelves. The walls are adorned with 
sconces and plaques and nnflnished 
pieces of metal-work. 

It is easy to find the source of Mr. 
Barr's inspiration also upon his walls, 
on which are hung photf^frspbs of Pom- 
peian frescoes and works of art, of 
Benvenuto Cellini's"" jewels and vases, 



and of the works of old Greek masters 
for which he particularly cares. 

Everything about his own work is done 
by Mr. Barr himself, and he is quite 
ready to explain his method of obtaining 
results, from the effect of casting in the 
mold to that secured by spinning on 
the lathe and by the hammer strokes in 
repouss^ work. In such a piece of work 
as the flre dogs the process is lengthy. 
Be flrst makes bis model In wax, then 
pours plaster over it, and into this mold 
pours the white metal 
for his working- model, 
thus obtaining the exact 
reprodnction for the 
casting in bronze, show- 
ing every mark of the 
artist's hand. There is 
great difficulty in having 
things of this kind aatis- 
factorily cast because of 
the tendency of the 
average workman to 
smooth down every- 
thing, eliminating all 
[J0K1.I the strength and char- 

acter in the model. In 
order to overcome this difBcnlty, Mr. 
Barr finally made his models himself of 
white metal, so that his bronze castings 
are now exact reproductions of his origi- 
nal design, retaining all the beauty of 
the modeling. Of this tendency to 
smooth things down, Mr. Barr once said 
that the prints of the modeling are essen- 
tial to the strength and character of an 
artdele. "If it is to be smoothed down," 
he continued, "the form should be per- 
fect, otherwise it should be left in its 
unflnished state with the marks of the 
craftsman's hands upon it, thas suggest- 
ing the perfection for which he has 
struggled. It is this struggle to do 
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sometliiDg, to reach an ideal of perfec- 
tion, which yoQ see in what has been 
done, that makes it interesting." 

His talk is as individual as his work, 
and he has no inordinate idea of the 
valne of his talent. Tet he expresses 
the best that is in him, and his work- 



manship is beantifnl. He thinks that 
the real work is done by recognizing 
one's limitations end then doing the 
best one can withio them. The proof 
of the artist's recognition of his limita- 
tions is the measnre of his satisfaction 
with what he has accomplished. Mr. 
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Barr hltnBelf does not feel that he has 
acoomplished a great deal, yet within 
certain narrow linaa he has done admir- 
able work — work that has ideas behind 
it and shows originality of invention 
and faaodliDg. He believes in America 
as a field for the workman, bnt he thinks 
that we have not yet the conrage of oar 
convictions in matters of art. 

"In the old conntry," he says, "in 
Franee and Belgium and England, the 
people are fnlly alive to the work of the 
artist craftsman. They not only admire 
his work, bnt they buy it. Here, the 



average person waits nntil some one for 
whose judgment he has respect says it 
is all right before he darea to purchase. 
"Thia state of things is dne to lack of 
conrage, and principally dne to lack of 
iBSthetic training of a proper art sense. 
Americana have jnst as good taste and 
jnst as keen an appreciation of the bean- 
tifnl as aoy people in the world. They 
have more money, per capita, than any 
other conntry, and they spend it, bnt 
they lack the conrage to go ahead ; that 
is, as regards practical recognition of 
the arts." 
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ONE PHASE OF THE f^^^^f 
SERVANT QUESTION gould 



(HE mistress of a simple household where but one 
servant is kept needs to establish the most thorough 
system of management in order that peace and 
order may prevail, and even if the home is small, 
she must assume the responsibility of performing certain 
regular duties unless there are no children and practically 
no guests. If it is necessary to prove that one person, 
unaided, is unequal to all the labors of the house, a few 
days without any servant will usually convince the most 
skeptical of mistresses. When one is employed the housekeeper should give the 
necessary housework a careful consideration, deciding upon the labors she will 
herself assume, and distributing the work so evenly throughout the week that no 
day is exhausting, yet steady occupation is provided throughout. If it is a mis- 
take to give the maid too much work, it is no less one to provide her with too 
little, since actual idleness makes usually for discontent. But a respite of work 
just before the preparation of the evening meal gives a maid time for sufficient 
care of the dress and person to preserve her self-respect and rests mind and 
body. 

It is a good plan to have each day's tasks written out with more or less detail, 
the hours for meals specified, and the days or half -days of liberty which have been 
agreed upon also mentioned. However, it is as necessary to take temperament 
into account in this relationship of life as in every other. Many excellent servants 
are natural managers, and if left somewhat to their own devices, will do better 
work, more of it, and all more willingly than with too close supervision. As a 
mother once advised her newly married daughter, '^Teil your servants what results 
you wish, but leave them to accomplish them in their own way. If after a trial 
you find any detail seriously annoying, the time for you to make suggestions has 
arrived." This is sound counsel, especially when the maid is older, both in years 
and judgment, than the mistress who often is obliged to feel her way upon the 
domestic thoroughfare. It is but human to enjoy being trusted, and the maids are 
few who will not rise to worthiness of responsibility not unkindly put upon 
them. 

For some reason, gladly left to the political economist or psychologist to dis- 
cover, the foreign-bom servants take more kindly to systematic housework than 
those of American parentage. Often a foreigner wholly ignorant of English 
proves a treasure, for having been trained in the mother country to do a few 
things well, she applies the principle to a wider range of duties with excel- 
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lent results. The first weeks of such 
service are naturally difficult, and at 
least a month's trial should be given 
before the question of fitness ior the 
work is finally decided. At this stage 
of affairs a foreign dictionary is not a 
bad thing to have about, and some 
friend of the maid can usually be found 
who understands both English and the 
foreign tongue well enough to act as 
interpreter. A written list of the duties 
for each day with the allotted time for 
their fulfilment may then be written 
out and translated. Excellent routine 
work may often be secured in this way, 
and if the servant is capable of anything 
more, the faculty will show itself with 
her increasing knowledge of English. 

An outline schedule, which may be 
varied for individual households, is as 
follows. 

Monday. — Prepare breakfast; after 
putting it on the table, attend to wash- 
ing; prepare children's supper at 5:30; 
prepare and serve dinner. 

Tuesday. — Prepare breakfast and 
serve; iron; children's supper at 5:30; 
prepare and serve dinner. 

Wednesday. — Prepare and serve all 
meals: dust parlor fioor; attend to 
lamps ; general baking, and cleaning of 
kitchen; prepare children's supper 
throughout the week. 

Thursday. — If only the afternoon is 
allowed for maid's holiday, the morning 
may be utilized for the cleaning of brass, 
silver, or windows; and even when the 
entire day's absence is allowed, the maid 
should leave a prepared dessert for din- 
ner and simplify as much as possible the 
work of the mistress in preparing lunch- 
eon. She should always dust the parlor 
fioor and care for lamps on Thursday 



before her morning work is considered 
finished. 

Friday. — The day should be devoted 
to a general cleaning of chambers and 
parlors. The amount of aid the mistress 
will need to give on this day will depend 
on the size of the house or apartment. 
The maid should serve and prepare 
meals. 

Saturday. — Preparation and serving of 
meals; care of lamps; general baking 
and care of kitchen. In many families 
much of the food for Sunday is prepared 
on Saturday, and when this is the case 
the maid cannot be expected to dust or 
work outside the kitchen. 

Sunday. — Preparation and serving of 
meals; dusting. 

This arrangement means for the mis- 
tress two busy days, Monday and Tues- 
day, but all the labors left for the other 
days need occupy her but a part of each 
morning. 

The household with one maid is often 
fraught with physical fatigue for its 
mistress, but a more elaborate menage is 
certain to mean increasing wear and tear 
upon her nerves until that stage of elabo- 
ration is reached where a discreet, 
capable, unobtrusive, judicious house- 
keeper, a very paragon of virtue, must be 
employed. This threatens to be one of 
the necessities of modem life when large 
town and country houses must be cared 
for, but it is impossible that the indi- 
viduality of the real house mistress 
should be so keenly felt as when her 
hands retain the reins of management. 
Is not this a loss for both family and 
community, just as the true spirit of 
hospitality is violated when all enter- 
taining takes place at a club-house or 
hotel! 



PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD NOTES 

BY ALICE GARY WATERMAN 



Oare of Tea-Pots and Ooffee-Pots 

Tea and coffee pots require very thorough 
oleaniug. Just why they are set aside by many 
housekeepers with that air of consignment that 
means '' we will wash you after all the dishes have 
been washed" is one of those mysteries not ex- 
plainable, unless, perhaps, it be that the old 
method of doing things as mother did clings as 
a tradition of duty to be sacredly performed. Is 
it so much easier to follow an example ''more 
honored in the breach than observance" than 
to think out better methods f As to the making 
of tea and coffee, I may speak at another time. 
The condition of the pot is largely due, however, 
to the manner of making. Coffee and tea are 
too frequently allowed to stand in their respec- 
tive pots too long to be good for either the 
drinker or the pot. 

Most pots have seams in them that easily 
become clogged, and are not readily cleaned if 
neglected even for a day. The leaves or grounds 
should be turned from the pot and cold water 
used for rinsing. 

Wash the pot in clear hot water. Rinse with 
boiling water, dry, and place if possible where 
light and air may have free access to the interior. 
It may be advisable occasionally to fill the pot 
with cold water to which a bit of soda has been 
added, and place over the fire to heat slowly 
until it reaches the boiling-point; then scald, dry, 
and air the pot. 

Oare of Utensils and Oloths 

As scrupulous care should be given to the 
utensils employed in the preparation of food, and 
to the cloths in cleaning them, as to the dishes 
from which the food is partaken. 

The genius of the inventor contributes an 
endless array of utensils— brushes, scrapers, 
strainers, and labor-saving household appliances 
— to the equipment of the modem kitchen that 
may be purchased at reasonable cost. That 
inevitable ''aftermath" of cookery, the detested 
function of dish-washing, may be made an art 
greatly assisted by a knowledge of the chemistry 
of cleaning. What a delight to have an abun- 
dant supply of dish-cloths and dish-towels! It is 
important that the dish-cloth be kept clean. A 
sticky, greasy, damp dish-cloth breeds disease 
which may*be communicated to dishes, and from 
them to*persons. Wash the dish-cloth with soap 
and water after using, rinse, and dry — in the sun, 
if possible. It should be boiled whenever re- 
quired to keep it clean and white. 



The dish-towels should be washed once a day 
in warm water with soap, rinsed, and well dried. 
All cloths used for cleaning should be hemmed, 
and of a quality free from lint, as the lint and 
threads are liable to obstruct the sink drain. 
Cloths for cleaning should be made, too, for 
specific purposes, and used only for purposes for 
which they were intended. Whenever time will 
permit, all cleaning-cloths should be washed and 
rinsed and dried after being used. 



Oare of the Befirigerator 

The refrigerator should be so situated that it 
may be well aired and in the light, but not 
where the sun would shine upon it. The waste- 
water pipe should not be connected with the 
drain-pipe of the house, as that might admit 
sewer-gas into the refrigerator. 

Take care in placing foods on shelves and 
racks that all receptacles are clean. Should 
any foods or liquids be spilled while handling, 
clean immediately. Give the refrigerator a 
thorough airing and cleaning, if possible, once 
a week. Wash racks in hot suds, scald with hot 
soda-water, and rinse with clean hot water and 
dry thoroughly, leaving open to get light and 
air. Be sure to clean ice-chamber and waste- 
pipe. A cloth on a flexible wire will be most 
effectual for the pipe. Pour hot soda-water 
through the pipe ana rinse with clean boiling 
water. The water-pan collects dust and be- 
comes "slimy" if not thoroughly and frequently 
cleaned. Look well to keeping the refrigerator 
in perfect repair. Best results are obtained 
where the ice-chamber is kept well filled. The 
larger quantities are more economical. Very 
sharp-pointed ice-picks split the ice, and do not 
waste by breaking up as do the dull picks. 
Absolute cleanliness in every detail is the safe- 
guard in a refrigerator. 



Oare of Bowls in Stationary Stands and 

Olosets ; Also the Bath and 

Lanndry Tnbs 

There is but little danger of poison from 
sewer-gas or of having "exorbitant plumber's 
bills" if plenty of clean water be used to fiush 
the pipes to carry off all waste water. Careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, more than real igno- 
rance, are responsible for much of the trouble 
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with plumbing. All sorts of fruit parings, bits 
of matches, hair combings, lint from old wash- 
cloths and towels are indifferently thrown into 
bowls and closets, to clog and obstruct the pipes, 
which sooner or later, because of this, require 
the aid of the plumber. Should it become 
necessary te use chemicals for cleaning the 
pipes, the mildest agent is what is known as the 
sal-soda or washing-soda solution, which will 
not in any way injure the plumbing. The solu- 
tion is made by covering one pint of soda with 
three gallons of boiling water. Use two quarts 
of the solution for each pipe, and rinse out the 
pipe first with hot water; pour in the soda solu- 
tion, allow to remain for a time, and then flush 
with hot water. If strong acids or caustic alkalis 
be used to disinfect the plumbing, the metals 
around the pipes should be protected by a fun- 
nel, which should fit into the openings of the 
pipes. The solution should be poured through 
the funnel . Where disinfectants and deodorizers 
are indicated in closets and tubs, potassium 
permanganate may be used. Dissolve one- 
half pound in four gallons of water. In using, 
allow it to stand in bowl or pipe for a time, to 
absorb and displace obnoxious odors. Should 
there be no objection to the odor of carbolic 
acid, it may be depended upon as a reliable and 
effective disinfectant. A flve-per-cent solution 
of carbolic acid is made by adding about ten 
ounces of crystals or liquid carbolic acid to three 
gallons of water. Copperas is also an excellent 
disinfectant for drains and closets, making a 
solution of three pounds to two gallons of water. 
There are many prepared disinfectants on the 
market, some that are good. Directions for 
using them are given with the packages. 

If stationary wash-stands are in sleeping- 
rooms, a very judicious plan for preventing 
odors or escape of gases is to let clean water run 
into the bowl before retiring, to remain until 
morning, especially if the room is heated and 
occupant of room is averse* to having fresh air 
coming into the room from an open window. 
The water, it is said, has a tendency to absorb 
impurities and make a more healthful atmos- 
phere. 



Oare of Oellar and Pantry 

The same general principles will apply to 
pantry as to oellar, where used for storage of 
food products. 

Foods for the most part are in a better state 
of preservation if kept in a cool, dry place. 
Vegetables and fresh fruits are liable to decay 
and contaminate the air by their foul odors. 
Cellars need air and sunlight. In summer open 
the windows during the night, and keep them 
closed during the middle of the day. In winter 
whenever a mild day offers an opportunity, give 
the cellar an airing. It goes without saying 
that all cellar windows should be well screened, 
and the cellar and pantry kept clean and in 
order. , . 



Oare of Garbage-Pail 

The galvanized iron pails seem best adapted 
for garbage receptacles. Dedicate one good 
scrubbing-brush to the pail, and set it aside for 
that purpose only. Be^ by insisting that the 
pail shidl not be abused, and the cleaning of it 
will not become a repulsive task. Use a sink 
strainer to separate liquids from solids, and 
always keep paper in the bottom of the pail in 
an orderly, cleanly fashion. An occasional 
sal-soda bath and rinsing will save much labor. 
Air the pail whenever required by laying it 
down on the side so that air may circulate into 
every part of it. 



Oare of the Sink 



Soapstone or enameled iron are the best 
materials for a kitchen or pantry sink. 

Modem plumbing possesses many advantages 
over the old styles, in that all pipes are exposed 
to full view and easily accessible to the plumber; 
waste-pipes are trapped and ventilated, all 
fixtures set on brackets or legs, and all possible 
woodwork is dispensed with. According to best 
sanitary laws, closets under sinks are prohibited. 
Neglect of sinks causes bad odors, attracts 
insect pests, and frequently develops disease 
germs. Every sink should be provided with a 
sink strainer or sieve, through which all water 
should pass, separating every particle of solid 
material from the water. No scraps or waste 
from cooking or table should be thrown directly 
into the sink. Greasy dish-water does more 
harm to the sink and pipes than all other waste 
waters combined. The grease has a clinging 
habit; it separates from the water and sticks 
and lodges, and if not vigilantly treated, makes 
endless trouble and expense. "The ounce of 
prevention'' is far ''better than the pound of 
cure,'' although pounds of prevention in shape 
of sal-soda, concentrated lye, sapolio, and soap 
will have been used during the year to keep the 
sink clean and wholesome. 

Plenty of newspaper used to clean plates and 
utensils from grease will prevent grease in laige 
measure from finding ito way into the di^- 
water, and will also make the dish-washing a 
more pleasant task. Where grease has accu- 
mulated, use boiling solutions of sal-soda and 
wash the pipes clean. If caustic potash be 
used, flush the pipes thoroughly half an hour 
later with boiling water. After pouring water 
from vegetables having a strong odor, flush the 
pipes well with cold water, as cold water car- 
ries away odors of this kind more effectually 
than hot water. Using the preventive measures, 
soap, sapolio, and a scrubbing-brush with plenty 
of water, a sink may be kept as clean as it is 
convenient. Should you have an iron sink to 
deal with that rusts, clean it with kerosene, oil 
with lard, and dust with lime, to remain over 
night, and clean again in the morning, when all 
rust will disappear. 
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HOW A WOODEN COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY WAS 
REBUILT ON MODERN LINES 

BY RAYMOND ELLIOTT 

IN comparing the two ground plans wMoh here lie side by side, one cannot 
fail to notice that the radical change made in the first house is a change ot 
front. The next, necessitated, of coarse, by the former, is a change 
of entrances. While the different frontage makes the new house give on the 
east, it does not follow that sonthem and western light and air are lost. On 
the contrary, the honae obtains in this way sonthem and western exposures far 
larger aud less broken than in its earlier state. 

Concerning the exterior of the house under consideration, it seems only just 
to the architect, Mr. Arthur Henn, to remark that it has never met with his 
entire approval. It is self-evident that in the limited enlai^ement of a small 
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honse the architect is, of necessity, 
handicapped from the start. By the 
judicious adding of a gable, however, 
by the spreading of wide eaves, and by 
caref al working ont of a suitable roof- 
line for the south end, Mr. Heun has 
succeeded in obtaining a house on good 
and simple lines. It is rather low and 
long, as befits its prairie setting; and of 
an unpretentious style of cottage archi- 
tecture. 

The size of the main veranda, upon 
which the library opens by glass doors, 
may be noted as particularly happy, 
neither too large nor too small for its 



requirements. The walls and piers of 
this veranda are of a rough dark brick, 
against which all manner of shrubbery 
and vines show to perfection. The 
color of the brick is also good, with the 
tone of the house itself, which is a dull 
green, relieved by cream-white trim- 
mings, the shutters being of a very dark 
green. Returning to the veranda, ai ' 
jog to the south may be noticed. This 
catches for the whole the southwest 
breeze of summer, so precious to us all 
of late. The bars at the north end of 
the veranda show the position of that 
part which is screened in for summer 
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table nses. A glass door opens upon 
this porch directly from the dining- 
room. 

While an entrance to the house is to 
be had by means of doors at the east end 
of both library and hall, the main or car- 
riage entrance lies, as will be seen, to 
the west. This was obtained, not with- 
out ingenuity, by cutting a wide door- 
way below the second landing of the 
original staircase and throwing out an 
entrance hall of the width and height of 
the doorway, two feet below the level 
of the old hall. The effect is extremely 
good, as one enters or leaves the house. 



By this means, also, room was found for 
a small toilet- room and a cupboard be- 
neath the stairway. 

What is the most delightful charac- 
teristic a house can possess! A general 
air of invitingness. To such a trait, it 
seems to me, this particular house may 
lay claim, in spite of the many small 
defects and incongruities which a rebuilt 
house will commonly possess. The in- 
terior arrangement of the lower floor 
is good both for convenience and effect. 
The music or reception room is reached 
by the first door on the left as one 
ascends the two steps leading from the 
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eotrance hall to the main hallway. The 
dining-room is next; beyond on the same 
side. This latter room is practically 
square, the celling furred down at least 
a foot below ite original height, the 
room itBelf simple, light, and cheerfnl. 
The wide east way, with its casements of 
leaded glass, floods the room with morn- 
ing sanshine. The effect of paneled 
wait 18 managed by means of strips of 
ivory-white painted wood. The tapes- 
try-like paper is of a pinkiah red, 
against which the mahogany of the tnr- 
nttare is exceedingly good. 

In each end of the long east window 
below the shelves for growing plants 
are two small cupboards, hidden, bnt 



affording welcome extra closet space. 
The lighting of the dining-table is done 
by means of small electric batbs in the 
halves of Japanese lanterns of pierced 
brass. These are hung by cords from 
the ceiling, and a system of weights and 
pulleys has been so applied that the 
small lights may be raised or lowered 
at will. 

While on the snbject of detail a clever 
device employed by Mr. Henn may be 
noted. One may notice in the library 
of the first honse a south window. In 
order to still secure by this window the 
entrance of the mnch prized sonthwest 
wind in summer, but one-half of the 
whole opening, the upper, was closed. 
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THE 8B00ND FLOOR OF THE REMODELED HOUSE 



This was done with a panel, a narrow 
shelf at its lower edge, and in the lower 
half of the window leaded glass case- 
ments were set opening into the music- 
room. Sach an arrangement gives not 
only the draaght, bat adds an attractive 
and original feature to the music-room 
as well. 

Passing the foot of the stairway on 
the right-hand side of the wide hall 
which runs across the house, we see that 
what was once the main entrance of the 
original house has sunk from its former 
level of importance to the humble uses 



of a telephone and coat closet. Farther 
on a few steps is the wide doorway of 
the library. On either side of this door- 
way are deep closets, fitted with shelves, 
always useful, always full. No greater 
convenience can be imagined than these 
same closets, sheltering alike old maga- 
zines and logs for the library fire. 

This living-room was an addition per 
86, and in its happy proportions, agree- 
able coloring, and the sense of complete- 
ness felt by those who enter it, it may 
be considered an uncommonly successful 
room. It is large without being over- 
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whelmiDgly ao. The beanty of its pro- 
portions is obtained partly by the 
suggested Azolnsion of the fireplace and 
its adjacent recesses from the body of 
the room. The OTerhangiog beam above 
the fireplace and the low ceilings of 
the recesses carry out the idea admir- 
ably, and thus the room at onoe gains 
not only the look of spaoionsness, but 
of comfort and quiet as well. 

Sunlight floods this room in winter, 
and a breeze is invariably to be had 
there in the summer time. With lai^e 
windows to east, south, and west, some 
of them glass doors and French win- 
dows, one has almost, in this living- 
room, the impression of being ont of 
doors. 



The woodwork of the library is of the 
simplest stained wood, of a very dark 
olive-green; the rongh plaster of the 
wall is painted an Indian-red; the 
spaces between the beams of the ceiling 
are covered with a dasky gold, and the 
design wbieh nms abont the room as a 
kind of frieze is stenciled in dull gold 
on the Indian-red of the plaster, and 
carries on in its feeling the motif of 
the leaded glass below it. Where is the 
reason, by the by, for sneh a prejudice 
as seems to exist against leaded glass! 
Is it because vision is supposed to be 
interfered witht In that ease, let me 
say, that where the design is such as 
the one in these windows, one's vision 
is most emphatically not affected. Not 
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oQly does the leaded glass score a poiat 
for the room, decoratively speakiuf^, but 
from without it aervea as a screen. 
And ID the opinion of the writer, grrat 
should be the joy of that honseholder 
whose room is so good as to need do 
curtains ! 

The chimDey in this library is bnJlt 
of dark reddish browD brick, with a 
narrow ledge or shelf barely wide 
enough to anpport the bronze which is 
placed npon it. The position of this 
fireplace, at the west end of the room, 
has been foaod to be excellent. The 
lighting of this room was nndertaken 
by Mr. Hbdd, who designed for it lan- 
terns of leaded glass, set la small brack- 



ets tsBbioned of the wood of the rest of 
the room. The glass of the laDtems, 
again laid in liDes harmonious with the 
simple pattern of window and decorated 
band of frieze, is opaqne in tones which 
are dull by daylight, but at night rich 
and mellow. Here is an instance of the 
much desired manner of lighting which 
shall be absolutely unobtrusive by day, 
yet both useful and beautiful by night. 
Before ascending the stairs the ar- 
rangement and color of this floor as a 
whole might be touched npon. The 
rooms open well as regards titemselves 
and each other. The vistas are good. 
The mnsic-room, a cold room in ivoiy- 
white, and the dining-room, a cool, 
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pinkish red, are bound to the rich 
ludian-reds of the living-room by the 
warm yellow walls of the ball between 
the mnsic-room and dining-room on one 
side and living-room on the other. In 
the aooompauying pictures of the hall, 
the design of tJiis yellow paper is plainly 
seen; but there is, in reality, much less 
contrast between the lighter and the 
darker yellows in the design than is 
apparent here. The paper really gives 
a very flat wall. 

Bnt time presses, and what is possibly 
more important, spaee contracts. There- 
fore 1 shall take the reader hnrriedly 
throagb the upper floor of the honse. 
The large west window (leaded case- 
ments again) on the stairway is of dis- 



tinct benefit in several ways. It was 
obtained by enlai^ing a small window 
originally in the same position. A 
great increase of draught is obtained in 
summer through its generous openings, 
as well as valnable sunlight In winter. 

The successful arrangement of this 
floor is noticeable, particularly in view 
of the fact that the honse was made 
over. There are, even in this compara- 
tively small space, three suites: the 
south with best exposures for the fam- 
ily, the middle for guests, and the rear 
for servants. 

In the family apartments the main 
bedroom, with its own bath, la accessible 
from all three of the children's rooms 
which lie around it, and the children's 
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bath is directly approached b; a passage 
on which the three rooms open. The 
gnests' rooms are opposita each other, 
and oocapy their part of the floor alone, 
while the rooms and bath for maids are 
shnt away by a door from the rest of 
the hoQse. No apace is lost in wide 
hallways or lai^e landings on this npper 
floor. The main landing at the top of 
the staircase is comparatively small, and 
the passages, while narrow, are light. 
Every available spot is pnt into nse as a 
cnpboard or closet. The ceilings of the 
bedrooms are rather higher than asoal, 
as no change was made in their original 
measorements. Inthegaest-room, hung 
with the medallioned paper, the ceiling 
was in part rather weak. To get rid of 



the necessity of tearing it down, wood 
moldings were fastened across it at the 
intervals shown in the photograph, and 
the whole calcimined. Thns was a way 
fonnd oat of the difflcnlty. The same 
treatment, and for the same reasons, 
was applied to the ceiling of the music- 
room and rather improves than injures 
the room. 

The walls of the npper halls and pas- 
sages are hung with a warm yellow paper 
of a very small pattern; ^e principal 
sonth bedroom is in warm green ; the chil- 
dren's bedrooms are in chintz-like papers 
of different designs. The smaller of the 
two gnest-rooms, shown in the photo- 
graphs — the one containing the four- 
post bedstead — has walls of a coot green, 
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with hangings covered with a Btrong 
deBign of lavender lilies vith green 
leaves. For the other gneat-room ' a 
copy of a colonial wall-paper was fonnd, 
medallionB of roses connected by cnrione 
chains of bluish green on a white 
gronnd. 

The honse stands on bnt two acres of 
gronnd , bat it will eventnally be screened 
from pnblic view by hedges of green- 
brier, prickly ash, and wild grape. 
Sweetbriers have already thrust their 
fragrant heads into the open windows of 
the dining-room. If crimson and yel- 
low ramblers do their dnty, the dnsky 
brick of the verandas will be bnt a back- 



ground for their delicate foliage and 
clnstering blooms. 

To dwell upon the shortoomings of a 
honse made over is to dampen the entha- 
siasm of the most ardent lover of booses 
and their accessories. The incongmities 
of this honae are many. They ^all be 
nameless. They are those slight, those 
trifling faults, which like those of a real 
friend rather endear than alienate. The 
honse is one in which some sonls would 
be content to live as did that raconteur 
naif of old, the delightful viear of 
Oliver Goldsmith, "All our adventures 
were by the fireside, and all oar migra- 
tions from the bine bed to the brown." 



THE DECORATION OF COUNTRY HOUSES 



BY ISABEL MoDOUGALL 



WHAT difference should be 
made between the decoration 
of a city honse and of a conn- 
try honset Generally speaking, the one 
is of brick, the other of shingle; the one 
is finished in mahogany, the other in 
soft wood stained; the one suggests 
Chippendale fomitare, the other wicker. 
Away from nrban smoke and dnst the 
hoDsekeeper may more freely invite her 
soul with white paint, white curtains, 
mattings, and fresh cretonnes. Al- 
though it is trae that these are in great 
favor for city as well as country bed- 
chambers, they are especially suited to 
the latter. Country life is, or should 
be, more informal than city life, and a 
house expresses the habits of those who 
dwell therein as surely as the apparel 
doth proclaim the man. If a country 
house is destined only for temporary 
occupancy — during * * the vacation 
months" — ^then its decorations may be 
bolder, livelier, more eccentric than 
those of the permanent abode. But 
many a country house is a home through- 
out the year, and these are constantly 
increasing in number. 

A leading Chicago architect recently 
remarked that but two noteworthy houses 
had gone up on the Lake Shore Drive 
within the last ten years, while to his 
knowledge a considerable number of 
costly homes had been built in the coun- 
try by Chicago people within the same 
period. ' 'Sometimes they are only used 



during part of the year,'' he added, **but 
they are planned for winter as well as 
summer, and no expense is spared on 
them.'' 

The same conditions prevail in Bos- 
ton, in New York, and other cities. A 
few general rules may be laid down. 
Avoid things striking and peculiar in 
your house as you would in your attire. 
It will have to last you longer than a 
suit of clothes. Do not make its decora- 
tion so marked that you will weary of it. 

Beware of Fads 

DO not fall in with any fad un- 
suited to your circumstances. 
Booms en suite connected by 
doorways sans doors afford a sense of 
space not to be procured in any but the 
lordliest mansions by other means. But 
they too often do so at the sacrifice of 
privacy and comfort. Enjoyment of 
breakfast on a winter's morning, before 
the house has become thoroughly heated, 
is impaired by the chill that travels in 
from an open hall or drawing-room. 
Dinner conversation is not assisted by 
having to ignore rings and messages 
overheard from the front door. Nor 
does it add to the pleasure of a call when 
movements and voices in adjoining rooms 
form an undercurrent to sociability. 

In the reaction from a frigid, unused 
'*best parlor" has grown a demand for a 
living-room. Nothing is more delightful 
than a living-room if properly placed, 
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bat the practice of turning the staircase 
hall into a lounge for the whole family 
is only expedient in a wilderness. Sup- 
pose an elegant mansion , where many 
entertainments are given ; the vestibule 
leads into the large central hall or liv- 
ing-room, whence the staircase rises to 
the upper stories; on either side open 
doorways give into the dining and draw- 
ing rooms; on festive occasions cloaked 
and overshoed guests must make their 
shame-faced way to the dressing-rooms 
through earlier arrivals already assem- 
bled in gala attire. Suppose a small, 
modesty country house has a similar ar- 
rangement ; the hall being here used as a 
semi-library with a bay lined with book- 
shelves and a lai^e writing-table. No 
one can write or read in peace in this 
thoroughfare, which the maids must 
traverse to answer the door, where the 
children are stranded aimlessly on their 
voyages between nursery and garden, 
and where the caller even if desirous of 
seeing only one person in the household 
cannot decently ignore the presence of 
another. 

Art is More Than "Pictures" 

DO not fall into the common mis- 
conception of *'art'' as **pic- 
tures," or at the most as fancy 
articles set out on furniture and brackets. 
Art is primarily a matter of color and 
line, and has more to do with your pleas- 
ure in your house than you are perhaps 
aware. For instance, many household 
artists have told us that a picture mold- 
ing should be even with the tops of the 
doors and windows, and if these are not 
all on one level, then it should be even 
with the greatest number of such open- 
ings. Pew of us know what principle 
underlies this dictum, but experience 



speedily proves that when we set it at 
naught, a lot of miscellaneous small 
spaces above or below the molding vexes 
the eye. 

There is one general rule. Another 
is that a certain unity in variety must 
be observed. The transition from a 
colonial room to, let us say, a Turkish 
room is too violent. Fortunately the 
fashion for jumbling a lot of rooms of 
different periods under one twentieth- 
century roof is on the wane. Let all of 
one floor run through the whole gamut 
of color if you wish, but keep the rooms 
in the same key. Do not pass from a 
dark green room with almost black 
Flemish oak trim into a boudoir of cream 
and faint rose. Put notes of green in 
your blue room that opens into your 
green room; in the latter let some 
touches of yellow pave the way to the 
adjoining buff or canary apartment, and 
there have a Bokhara rug in its deep 
wine shades, or a heap of cushions in 
Indian red, orange, or old pink to help 
* 'marry" as the French say, this room 
to its red neighbor. Double portieres 
are invaluable for this purpose, and 
window curtains play an important part. 

Must We See out of our Windows? 

APROPOS of windows, one of the 
most enchanting small country 
houses in our suburbs is criti- 
cised by other residents because, as they 
say, ''It hasn't a single window you can 
see out of." To which the inhabitants 
conclusively reply, "But we don't want 
to see out of our windows." They do 
not. They regard these openings in the 
wall as a means of lighting the room, 
and there is no doubt that a light from 
above is becoming to the persons and 
things on which it falls. If you do not 
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believe this consnlt the first photog- 
rapher or the first artist yon meet. It is 
not for financial reasons solely that they 
Uve ''Under the Skylights/' as Mr. 
Fnller has it. 

Many architects condemn big plate- 
glass show windows. Says one of them : 
''When I am in the honse I want to be 
in the honse, I don't want all outdoors 
about me. When I wish to admire the 
view I do so from the veranda or the 
lawn. I take for granted that my clients 
are above the small-town curiosity of 
watching their neighbors." 

Perhaps he takes too much for granted. 
People ought to have better occupations 
than staring at passers-by, but they have 
not always. There are occasions, too, 
when practical considerations are para- 
mount. For instance, if the shelter of 
a veranda roof cuts off direct illumina- 
tion, the opening must needs be enlai^ed. 
Also if the country house is home the 
year round, there are seasons when lawn 
or veranda ceases to be inviting, but a 
large clear opening framing a picture of 
rocky ravines, or snowladen trees, or 
sunset sky, or tossing expanse of water, 
is an inspiration and a refreshment. 
Two of the most successful houses along 
the north shore have for a feature a 
great window over our glorious lake. 

In nearly all eases it is safe to advise 
that the upper sash at all events, through 
which no one needs to look, be filled 
with small and picturesque panes. Here, 
if anywhere — in a transom or upper 
sash of leaded glass — is the place for a 
few dots and dashes of color. Other- 
wise saloons have put us all out of con- 
ceit with stained glass, and as for 
"storied windows richly dight" with 
actual pictures, they belong only to 
memorial halls and the like. 



The Windows of a Certain Library 

FOB that matter a reasonable di- 
versity in the windows of a house 
is to be commended. One of the 
most delightful of libraries or living- 
rooms, designed by Pond and Pond, has 
at one end long French door-windows 
reaching to the ground, and at the other, 
mullioned casements five feet from the 
floor. Imagine a great oblong room, 
the short ends being north and south 
and the long sides east and west. Im- 
agine the entrance from the hall about 
midway of the eastern side facing a 
noble fireplace. On the right hand as 
you come in, bookcases run around 
three sides of the northern half of the 
room to the height of five feet. Over 
these are wide, low-arched windows, 
the arched part being immovable while 
the lower part divides door-fashion in 
two hinged casements, having lozenge- 
shaped panes in the center with smaller 
ones filling in the sides. At the south 
end of the room a French window opens 
on a terrace and fiower-garden ; on the 
west side you step through another into 
a covered porch. These also have im- 
movable transoms with the same grace- 
ful curved mullions as the small windows 
over the bookcases. Near them is plenty 
of space for a capacious sofa, a piano, a 
tea-table, an armchair or two, and the 
door is so cleverly disposed that from 
hall or stair or opposite dining-room 
lovely glimpses may be had of "the 
gardens and the goodly walks," or the 
cheery fireplace which divides this end 
of the great room from the other which 
is the library proper. 

The mantel is of Bedford stone of soft 
yellowish gray, at the same height as 
the bookcases. Over the fireplace is a 
panel of Persian tiles, richly mingling 
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greens and bine with tonches of pnrple 
and madder. This is flanked by molded 
pilasters of the same Bedford stone, 
acting like the mat of a picture in keep- 
ing the tiles separate from the wall, 
which is papered in a close- woven large 
floral pattern of green with notes of yel- 
low and red. The ceiling is of molded 
plaster panels, yellow and white; close 
under it mns a molded cornice of plaster 
and a picture rail of red birch carved in 
the egg and dart pattern. The book- 
cases are of birch stained red, with glass 
doors, repeating on a smaller scale the 
lozenge panes of the windows. Such a 
library might not answer the purpose of 
a literary or professional man, he might 
require a special isolated study, yet as a 
matter of fact some of the chief legal 
works this country has known were 
written in similar rooms. 

Treatment of Walls 

THE treatment of country-house 
walls varies illimitably. They 
can be calcimined, which is cheap 
and perishable. They can be hard-fln- 
ished and painted, which is cleanly and 
durable. They can have the sand finish 
and then be tinted, when the irregular 
dots of sand make a vibrating color more 
pleasing to the eye than the hard uni- 
formity of calcimine or oil paint. Better 
still, is staining the rough plaster, with- 
out using whiting; this gives a soft, vel- 
vety surface that has neither the glaze of 
oil nor the deadness of calcimine, and is 
cheaper than either. 

Then there are wall-papers from ten 
cents a roll up. There are burlaps to be 
stretched upon the walls, colored and 
stenciled very eflfectively. There are 
costly materials, such as brocades at 
sixteen dollars a yard, used in a New 



York millionaire's residence, or rare old 
tapestries, at prices beyond all but a 
favored few. Some sanitary objections 
are urged against these textiles; also 
they fade ; but the burlaps, which fade 
quickest can be colored again, while the 
finer fabrics are often loveliest when 
somewhat dimmed by time. There is 
also, if you please, mosaic and marble 
paneling; this is cold and more suited to 
public than private buildings, yet one of 
Richardson's most famous houses had 
its walls lined with marble to splendid 
effect. Only one room in this neighbor- 
hood has marble walls, and that, strange 
to say, is a kitchen. 

Certainly marble, tiles, enameled 
wood, etc., are eminently suited to kitch- 
ens, bath-rooms, and the like, but in 
other places, for people of moderate 
means, wall-paper is the most available. 
Some of the inexpensive kinds are quite 
satisfactory. The standard ingrain or 
cartridge paper may be had in good 
colors, and its tiny, threadlike mottling 
imparts to it depth and vibration. 
Morris and other fine French and Eng- 
lish papers in large, closely woven, 
harmonious patterns are often very 
beautiful. There is no doubt that they 
furnish a room. As architects put it, 
they **pull the walls together." 

A Question of Backgrounds 

SOMETIMES, however, if the space 
is small, you do not want the 
walls pulled together. And some- 
times they furnish a room so completely 
that anything added seems superfluous. 
They are not a good background for pic- 
tures. Here a decorator of admirable taste 
dissents with, ''the pictures will take care 
of themselves. You have to go close to an 
ordinary picture anyhow to look at it. ' ' 
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Traly with a wide mat and a wide 
frame a picture may hold the most in- 
sistent pattern at bay, but there are pic- 
tares which yon do not wish to frame 
that way. Snppose they are delicate 
miniatures. Suppose they are old 
prints — Durers perhaps, or Bartoloz- 
zis — with barely any margin and a nar- 
row rim of black or red wood. They 
will look best on a plain background. 
So will oils, so will water-colors. 

After all, those large-patterned papers 
are most suitable for halls, dining- 
rooms, or libraries. Here a wainscot- 
ing or a row of shelves fills a good part 
of the wall, and above may go plates, 
mirrors, sconces, bits of metal, tro- 
phies, large vases, busts or bas-re- 
liefs, which given a good light, will 
be none the worse for a disturbed back- 
ground. 

In the present craze for strong colors 
the quality of certain fine neutral tints 
like golden browns and warm grays is 
apt to be overlooked. Nothing better 
can be chosen for a place containing 
many hued hangings, curios, or paint- 
ings. On the other hand, a decided 
green or a well-chosen red is more 
favorable to such ornaments as plaster 
casts, engravings, or photographs. 
Thus, after all, what we are going to 
place upon them, or how we are going 
to use them, or the exposure of the room 
(sunny or shady) dictates the treatment 
of its walls. For bedrooms and nurser- 
ies light colors are usually preferred, 
and — in spite of much aesthetic criticism 
— floral papers. There is no denying that 
they are bright and cheerful, only if 
confined to your bed you may get tired 
of counting the bunches of flowers, or 
you may find that they interfere with all 
those little photographs of beloved per- 



sons or places that most of us cherish in 
our own private quarters. 

Some Unusual Walls 

A SUCCESSFUL billiard-room has 
its walls covered with russet 
leather, each panel fastened 
down with big brass nails, which were 
driven in to form patterns in the corners. 
One of the daintiest, snuggest, and most 
refined drawing-rooms, by the late John 
Boot, is in a house on Bellevue Place. 
The walls appear to be first covered with 
silk of a Japanese pattern in old pink, 
cream, and green, then framed off into 
a number of small compartments or 
panels by bands of flat polished cherry- 
wood. These divisions are not regular 
in size or placing, yet some system must 
underlie their apparent haphazard dis- 
position, for the result is most happy. 
The wall is pleasantly broken up, it 
needs no further decoration, yet any 
small gold frame or bit of china hung in 
one of these divisions appears set off 
like a little jewel. 

Not unlike this are walls sometimes 
seen in studios or halls of artists' 
houses, where mere flat strips of wood 
band off a gray or brown surface into 
agreeable spaces. They remind you of 
the timbered construction showing in 
Elizabethan cottages, and the spaces 
make telling shrines for even a mere 
sketch. They give it an accent, a 
value. 

In houses planned by Frank L. 
Wright the wood trim is often carried 
around every wall space between the 
doors, windows, chimneys, and such 
natural divisions, thus forming plaster 
panels. (Mr. Wright is addicted to the 
rough stained plaster already described — 
framed in wood.) For so simple a device 
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the effect is excellent, but of question- 
able durability. 

And this brings one to the point that 
of all wall decorations, wood is the most 
beantifnl. It may be as simple or as 
elaborate as yon please. A plain wain- 



scoting of the ''batten" kind, finished 
with a ledge for plates, tiles, or pho- 
tographs, tnade a charming room of one 
whose low ceiling and walls were sand- 
finished. 

(Continued on page S48) 
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BY COURTNEY ALLISON 



AMONG the few acquaintances that 
I have found it a joy to know, 
^ and worth the time to cultivate 
in an ordinarily busy life, are the in- 
habitants of barns. 

In a much-talked-about world of in- 
sincerity, they live apart as a colony of 
the true. It is with an appreciative 
sense of honor that I regard them as my 
friends. Theirs is a society that always 
does me good. It may be tiie simplicity 
of their diet, the outdoor life they lead, 
or that so-called lack of intelligence 
which gives to them a sturdiness of 
temperament that imbues one with a 
healthy indifference to the shams of less 
genuine" mortals. 

One of the jolliest and most intelligent 
companions I ever had was Billy. When 
Billy and I went sketching three was a 
crowd. He was completely sufficient. 

If I showed Billy a sketch and said, 
**It's no use, to-day, it's all off; don't 
you think it pretty bad, old fellow t" I 
always knew he was trying to look sym- 
pathetic with those great, kind eyes of 
his. 

**Don't bother," they said, **we'll go 
again; I'm always ready." 



On tiiese occasions he delighted in 
coming to town with an especial friski- 
ness, to show his utter contempt for such 
useless things as the blues. 

Billy was a city horse. He knew not 
the pleasures of a bam of his own. He 
was forced to live in the common, 
crowded quarters of a public boar4ing- 
house. I always knew this grated on 
Billy, for his nature was naturally re- 
fined. We used to go to the country to 
visit a large farm. Billy had never been 
taught discretion in regard to his own 
appetite; in fact, I fancy he thought it 
was scarcely worth while to waste much 
discretion upon a stereotyped handful 
of oats. 

The lavish hospitality of country liv- 
ing was new to him, so instead of going 
to bed, he just stayed up all night and 
ate. In the morning! His sides stuck 
out until he could scarcely get through 
the door. I was filled with shame at his^ 
appearance. I said: ' 'Goodness, Billy, 
where are your manners; why, they'll 
never ask you to come again. It's so 
ill-bred to eat so much." He seemed 
sheepish but satisfied. 

He could show me the way through 
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the moBt intricate and confusing miz- 
tnre of city atreet-oar tracks, bat the 
Bight of a oonntiy corn-shock filled him 
with horror. I always thought the other 
horses at the farm had a good deal of 
fan laaghing at Billy's mistakes. I 
asked them to visit Billy, but 1 don't 
believe he em- 
phasized the in- 
vitation. Not 
that he was 
ashamed of his 
coantry friends. 
Perhaps he did 
a good deal of 
bragging about 
the things he 
conld do for 
them in the way 
of entertain- 
ment — with 
some nataral 
thoaght of get- 
ting more than 
even — but he 
realized the de- 
flcieocies of his 
table. 

Every mile as 
we left the farm, a oornxb or 

Billy looked 

regretfully back. The life of a country 
gentleman would have suited him down 
to the groand. 

There was a bam, years ago, that 
stood on a certain picturesque old farm, 
which might have passed for a typical 
bam of fancy. I associate it with a 
vague remembrance of sliding down 
straw stacks, and of standing on a 
swing which disappeared up into the 
misty rafters, and "pnmping" with 
d coantry consin, from its huge hay- 
i-cented depth, back and forth through 



great doors, out into the brilliant son- 
shine. 

Such a bam may be a respected ances- 
tor of the one I am going to tell about. 
The rich gleanings from those prolific 
stores, garnered by some hoary hand of 
toil, may have formed the foundation 
for that wealth 
and refinement 
which planned 
the bam of now- 
adays. 

I was first in- 
troduced to the 
modern-day 
bam at a house- 
party. The car- 
riage-house, 
which was the 
largest part of 
its interior, was 
ghat ofF from the 
rest by sliding 
doors of hard 
wood. The 
- hostess had 
covered its stone 
floor with Tur- 
kish rugs; here 
THE BARM wc wore Seated 

at small tables, 
and had our supper, a hind of a'bnffet- 
Innch, in which we all wtuted upon each 
other. 

Slipping off from the others we went 
to visit the horses. I vowed until then 
1 would not believe we were in a bam. 
A secret button was pressed; back 
moved the sliding doors; we stepped 
into a pretty corridor wainscoted with 
hard-wood. Another secret batton! and 
electric light bulbs flashed from the 
corners of the ceiling. "Dear me!" the 
exclamation was involuntary; "they 
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shoTild liave pink slutdes. And these, I 
sappose, are the apartmeots." 

"Scarcely the technical name. That 
is the box-stall of Phyllis, my riding- 
mare," 

I peeped through the lattice at Phyllis. 
A riding-whip httng at the door, tied 
with a blue bow. "Ah, Phyllis's bou- 
doir is done in baby blue ; and her own 
private bath! Do they sleep in brass 
bedst" 

"Those are stationary 
stands you see in the 
stalls," said my un- 
imaginative friend. 

Leaving the corridor 
of bedchambers, we went 
into a square stone hall. 
Ont of this wound a 
spiral staircase which we 
followed. It stopped at 
a door that my hostess 
opened, letting me into 
her own den, a studio 
for china-painting — 
complete, from hanging ^^^ g,,^ 

plate-racks of hard 
wood, in harmony with the walls, to gas 
attachments for her kiln. A closet 
under the eaves was also finished in the 
yellow wood, with bnilt-in shelves for 
china. 

Diamond-paned windows along the 
front of the studio were above a win- 
dow-seat. A dower-box on the oatside 
sent in fragrant odors and glimpses of 
color from old-fasMoned petunias and 
geraniums. 

This barn was not pretentions. The 
newly rich who judge things by their 
cost would not be inclined to admire it. 
An expenditure of six or seven thousand 
dollars is not much to a man of wealth 



tor the cultivation of his fad. But the 
manner of expenditure depends on the 
man. 

In this ease, it represents a miniature 
structure, absolutely perfect in design 
and appointments, np to date in every 
rule conducive to ventilation and clean- 
liness. 

The Queen Anne idea is carried 
out even to the windows, always 
daintily sashed with 
fresh Swiss curtains. 
Flower-boxes at each 
window filled with red 
blooms and trailing 
vines form an exterior 
of glowing beauty. A 
quaint round doorway 
which marks the studio 
entrance makes the ini- 
tiated proud of going in. 
1 have often won- 
dered what the old hard- 
working farm-horses 
from the "barn of 
TO BOOB. fancy" would think if 

tbey could walk here. 
They would scarcely recognize their grand 
offspring. The richness and luxury of 
modern living form what would seem a 
world of willed waste to their simple 
fancy. Some other grandfathers we 
know might have similar sentiments 
should they step from their colonial 
frames. 

The horses which live in this Queen 
Anne bam I call "Queen Anne horses." 
They would seem to have imbibed from 
their master a like exclnsiveness in taste 
and dress. True children of culture — 
students of civics — might find them in- 
teresting, as unique examples of the 
infiaence of surroundings. 
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BY OLIVER COLEMAN 



READERS of Robert Grant's more 
than clever novel, ''Unleavened 
Bread," will remember how 
Selma White felt within her the capa- 
city for any task, however weighty, with- 
oat any previous training or instruction. 
She had such a robust appreciation of 
Americanism, and of herself as a splen- 
did type of an American, that, asNapoleon 
was accused of claiming, the wordtmpo^- 
sible was not in her dictionary. There 
are a great many thousand Selma 
Whites in this country, and in no par- 
ticular are they more insistent than that 
they are quite capable of designing and 
carrying out a scheme of municipal 
artistic improvement without the expert 
advice of either landscape-gardener or 
architect. A committee of the legisla- 
ture, or even still more facetiously, of 
the house or city council, will boldly 
undertake to select designs for a new cap- 
itol building or city hall, with perfectly 
unconscious daring ; or at best, they may 
consult the town-surveyor, feeling con- 
fident that his taste and judgment will 
not be far at variance with their own. 
The results we see wherever we turn our 
eyes. 

The store of accumulated knowledge 
on all subjects is increasing each year 
by leaps and bounds, and the wiser we 
become the more we feel the need of 
differentiating work, of dividing it up 
among the many, to the end that in each 
line of human endeavor a specialist shall 



study it down into its innermost details. 
Time' was when an architect was engi- 
neer, landscape-gardener, and builder 
all in one ; now there are four experts in 
place of one. In Europe they have for 
a great number of years realized all this, 
but here we have been loath to acknowl- 
edge that the Honorable So-and-so could 
not tell a plan from an elevation; yet 
the day of Selma White is passing even 
here. 

A conspicuous example is the recent 
appointment by a Senate committee of a 
commission to investigate and report on 
a plan for the harmonious development 
and beautifying of the city of Washing- 
ton. Washington is rapidly becoming, 
if it has not already become, the most 
beautiful city in this country. There 
are not a few well-traveled people who 
go even farther and say it will very 
shortly be the most beautiful city in the 
world. We are proud of it in good 
right as the capital of the country, and 
as a living monument to the man whose 
name it bears. It is the only city in the 
world made to order, as it were, for a 
capital, and should in time come to 
represent all that is best in our civic life 
and art. 

Mr. Daniel H. Bumham, famous as 
the architect in charge of the Columbian 
Exposition's ** White City," and Mr. 
F. L. Olmstead, Jr., the landscape-archi- 
tect, were first appointed. These gen- 
tlemen chose Mr. Charles F. McEim, of 
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McKim, Meade & White, architects, as a 
third member. As an apt illustration 
of the appreciation experts themselves 
have of the sharp lines drawn by special- 
ists, these three men, each so eminent in 
his own line, asked Mr. Angnstns St. 
Gandens, the sculptor, to join them in 
their task. Truly a notable commission, 
and one in which the country may leave 
their Washington city with a clear con- 
science. The appointment of such a 
commission, and still more, the unani- 
mous adoption, on January 15th, of their 
report by the Senate committee, is a dis- 
tinct triumph for good art, and best of 
all, for common sense. 

It will be remembered that General 
Washington himself selected the site of 
the city, and caused to be appointed 
Major L'Enfant, a French engineer, 
who had served in the Continental Army 
with distinction, to draw up a plan for 
the city. This L'Enfant did, and upon 
his plan, as adopted, the city was laid 
out and partially constructed. To him 
is due the great diagonal avenues leading 
in every direction, and the innumerable 
little circles and squares which make 
such suitable spots for statues of dead 
heroes. The White House and the Capi- 
tol are both due to L*Enfant also, but 
very soon after the city was actually 
commenced his plans were neglected, 
and they have been until now. The 
commission's plan is a virtual return to 
the first plan of L'Enfant, with such 
modifications as changed conditions 
make advisable. 

An English Cottage 

I SAW in a recent number of the 
Architectural Eeview, of London, the 
design for a cottage by Mr. Harold 
Falkner. It gave rise to some reflections. 



and I reproduce both the drawings and 
the reflections. 

There are two ground-floor plans, one 
as the cottage is built at present, a mere 
box : you see only three rooms and ac- 
cessories on the first floor — a little visi- 
tor's room" — a good name, by the way, — 
and a fine ^^living-room," with a glorious 
deep bay-window. Here the family — I 
suspect there are only two as yet — will 
live their life. Curtains, if you will, 
may shut off the end of the room nearest 
the kitchen, while the table is being set 
and cleared . Finally there is the kitchen 
and a small hall. In America we would 
throw the * 'scullery" directly into the 
kitchen, otherwise the plan is very prac- 
tical as it stands. 

It seems to me there is a very pretty 
lesson in this little plan. When we are 
crowded and cramped in our ordinary 
houses, by reason of economy, we allow 
our rooms to be made so small as to be 
useless for full-grown beings to live in, 
but never think of lessening the number 
of rooms. We always have a parlor, 
usually the best room of them all, which 
is never used except upon the occasions 
when visitors stop for a few moments to 
exchange a formal call. The room is an 
absolute waste for the family. Then 
we have a library or a square hall, which 
is the living-room, and the only one out 
of which the family derives any substan- 
tial comfort, and then a dining-room, 
used for about fifteen minutes in the 
morning, about the same at noon, and 
not over an hour at night, in all about 
one hour and a half out of the twenty- 
four. This is all proper and right when 
each room is of a size to suit men and 
women of an average height of five feet 
eight inches, but when, by the supposed 
necessity for the three rooms, they be- 
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come perforce suitable only for liUipn- 
tians, the absurdity of the oonventioD 
becomes apparent. This is a s;ood little 
plan , giving a qniet and formal little nook 
for yisitors consistent with the pro- 
prieties, a good, real living-room, and a 
separate connection between kitchen and 
front door. It will bear pondering npon. 
The next thing of interest is the 
second plan. This shows what the 
owner, Mr. F. Stnrt, proposes to do 
some fine day — when his ship comes in, 
doabttess. This is nothing very extrava- 
gant either, simply the addition of 
anolher fine room, the turning abont of 
the entrance which will then be through 
the former "visitor's room," now 
marked hall. This gives quite a con- 
ventional hoose, yet altt^ether sensible 
and charming. Now an American wonld 




build a miserable, flimsy, little affair, 
or m( re probably board antil the ship 
arrived, and then wonld place a very 
large honse on a very small lot. For 
many years he never wonld have a home, 
and when he did get it he might be 
past enjoying it. The owner of this 
tittle place has learned to cut his soit to 
his cloth ; he builds first what is abso- 
lutely essential to a home ; he builds it 
so that it will be a home, and a loved 
one at that; yet he looks ahead, out 
over the waves, perhaps at the mythical 
ship approaching; so he plans before- 
hand just how the enlai^;ing is to be 
done so as to make a fine whole, well 
hung together. 

The outside brings forth reflections 
also, but bearing more especially apou 
the surroundings, the garden and walks, 
than upon the honse itself. This is un- 
important enough in its main features, 
there are several like it around the 
comer, if yon except the fine bay-win- 
dow, the same which aronsed my enthu- 
siasm from the inside, and a very 
pleasing^ door, bat otherwise it is ordi- 
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nary. This is wise, too. If yon must 
liave a cheap little home yon can't as- 
tonish all the passers by the Tronderfnl 
exterior of yonr hoase. It mast be plain 
and sensible with one or two good and 
striking featores — a good window and a 
fine door. I mnst confess I balk at the 
peaeoohs clipped ont of the hedge, bnt 
otherwise the hedge is an admirable 
screen from the kitchen and the drying 
clothes on Monday, and a beaotlfnl back- 
gronnd for yonr flowers and shmbs. 
Bnt the low terrace, the cement steps, 
the narrow path, and wicker gate, these 
are delightful, and give the honse a posi- 
tive air of distinction. 

It seems to me this setting for the 
honse is too often slighted or absolutely 
neglected ; onr honses are bnilt too large 
for the ground available, and the groond 
is left to take care of itself. 



Bedspreads and Onrtalmi 

THERE certainly should be no 
difficulty dnring tiiese months in 
finding satisfactory bedchamber 
hangings for onr country houses. Dimi- 
ties, one of the stand-bys of onr gran- 
dames, are the most allnrmg, and the 
flowery designs, a modem innovation of 
course, bring the very scent of the garden 
into the house. Sprinkled on the white 
ground of one bedspread I saw were 
qoaint, stiff, fnll-bloom roses and bnds 
alternating. On another are scattered 
indisoriminately all the flowers onr fore- 
bears loved, and which some of ns still 
love — bine morning-glories, old red 
dahlias, fadey pink roses, and cheerful 
little carnations. This last design is 
delightfully quaint and lovable, remind- 
ing me of a certain minute garden owned 
and tended some years ago by a little old 
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woman. This garden was not over the 
size of an ordinary room, and looked as 
if tiie flowers had been planted by mix- 
ing all the seeds together and then sow- 
ing them broadcast as one would grass 
seed. A veritable jungle of sweet- 
scented color, into and through which 
darted humming-birds and honey-bees 
in an apparent ecstasy of delight and 
surprise. There are also more modem 
and more conventional designs with wide 
stripes of white dimity broken by nar- 
rower stripes of pink or yellow roses, all 
very fresh and fragrant looking. Blue 
and white is often difficult to find in 
materials not suggestive of the Japanese, 
but I have seen recently a neat little blue- 
and-white pattern — a tiny flower and 
vine breaking into stripe effect the wide 
spread of the dimity. 

After all the gay colors one may turn 
back to the neatly spread white bed with 
a sense of relief. A simple white flg- 
ured dimity spread and curtains of the 
same, both edged with a fringe of knot- 
ted white cotton, are a rest to the eye. 

Seersucker, which is always to be 
had, let us thankfully say it, in this age 
of **new materials," is another excel- 
lent fabric for bedroom use. In white 
I like it best, although it can be obtained 
with colored stripes. 

Once upon a time I saw a very attrac- 
tive room — a room with pale, yet not 
too pale, pink side walls, a ceiling of 
scattered roses, furniture of simplest 
design in white enamel, a sweet- smelling 
matting for the floor- covering on which 
was thrown a white fur rug or two, and 
the curtains, bedspread, pillow, and 
cushion slips white seersucker, with a 
trimming of cotton fringe, all bearing a 
rose-pink lining underneath. 



Scrap-Baskets 

EVEN scrap-baskets and clothes- 
hampers are beginning to hold 
up their heads, having been 
shown a little respectful consideration. 
A few years ago an unobjectionable 
scrap-basket was almost an impossibility 
to discover among the many hundreds of 
fantastic forms of rattan and rush, 
gilded or otherwise, and trimmed with 
ribbon bows and artificial flowers. 
There are to be seen in some of the 
shops this spring charming baskets, 
round or square in form, made of fine 
Japanese mattings in soft, strong shades. 
The stains are the colors of autumn 
leaves, greens, red-browns. The top and 
bottom are finished with a band of nn- 
colored rattan. These are delightful for 
libraries and living-rooms, and may 
blend into the room coloring or give a 
contrasting, yet subdued, color note. 
One basket, square and of heavier plaited 
rush, was stained in a fine yellowy 
brown, really a true Japanese bronze 
color, shading light and dark as the 
reflections caught it. A few umbrella 
and cane holders were made in this same 
bronze-colored rattan. 

And clothes hampers! Verily they 
were there, too. The fine Japanese mat- 
tings, appropriately heavier and stronger 
than tiiat used for scrap-baskets, were 
stained in the same excellent colors. 
Another shop which sells Indian and 
Mexican goods only had more of 
the scrap-baskets and the disregarded 
clothes-hampers, in good sensible shapes 
and fine living colors. These are woven 
and stained by the Apache Indians. 
Think of an Apache Indian making a 
clothes-hamper! The trail of commerce 
is over him too. 
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THE earliest 
bloBBoms 
that the oa- 
ture-lovep can 
ntUize from ont of 
doors are the wil- 
low " pnasies" 
which begin to 
show the approach 
of spring long be- 
fore the snow has 
disappeared. 1 1 
brancjies of these 
are b r o n g h t in- 
doors and plaoed 
in cylindrical jars 
containing water, 
they will come ont 
rapidly and prove 
a source of mnoh 
enjoyment. Shortly 
afterwards the 
earliest flowers in 
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r IN A TOKONAB^ JAR 



mnch, while the 
doable daffodils 
lend themselves to 
a wide variety of 
treatment because 
of the mass of color 
embodied by their 
many petals. 

Id the woods the 
early wild flowers 
are rather small for 
effective ase in- 
doors, though de- 
lightful touches 
may be made by 
transplanting a few 
plants into small 
jardinieres, or 
massing a few blos- 
soms of bloodroot, 
anemone, dt^- 
tooth violet, or the 
larger trilliams in 
Even the Jack-in- 



the garden show themselves — the snow- small receptacles. 

drop8,and3eyllaandDucvonTholtnlip8 tbe-Pnlpit may be made an effective 

— ^though they are too small for mnch decoration by transplanting it into such 

effect indoors. £ut a little later the nar- a jar as is illustrated herewith. 

ciB8usanddaffodilBappear,andthesemay The spring-beauty is one of the most 

bensedinsidetoexcellentadvantage. The attractive of the early spring flowers, 

beautiful Poet's Narcissus, perhaps the It has been given' the pretty, scientific 

most abundant variety in most gardens, name Claytonia in honor of an early 

may be used to excellent advantage in botanist named Clayton. Where it 

low oylindricat or tambler-shaped glasses grows at all, it is usually very abundant, 

or jars. The more pretentious trumpet Two species of Claytonia commonly 

varieties with their glorious yellow tones occur iu the United States. The Vir- 

may be used in the same sort of recep- ginia spring-beauty (0. mrginiana) has 

tactes, taking care not to crowd them too a wider distribution than the Carolina 
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Tlie spring-beanty is an excellent ex- 
ample of whattbe botanists eall pro- 
tandry; that is, the shedding of the 
pollen by the stamens before the stigma 
opens. The first day that the petals 
unfold, the stamens stand erect aronnd 
the pistils, and are already shedding 
their pollen. Bat the three-lobed stigma 
of the pistil is not exposed; the stig- 
matic surfaces are tightly pressed against 
each other. On this first day the bees 
visit the blossoms to plnnder it of pollen 
and nectar, bat on accoant of the closed 
stigmas the ovaries of the pistil cannot 



spring-beauty (0. caroliniana), and is 
the form most commonly fonnd in the 
Middle and Western states. In New 
England and the Eastern region gener- 
ally the Carolina form is the one asaally 
present. The two species resemble each 
other, diflFering chiefly in the shape of the 
leaves: in the Yirginiana these are foar 
or five inches long, and linear-lancelote 
in shape ; in tiie Oaroliniana they are two 
or three inches long, and ovate-lanceolate 
in shape. The blossoms are very simi- 
lar. 
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be fertilized, either with the pollen of seventy-oDe species of sach visitors have 

the same or that from another flower, been recorded. The workers of the 

On the second day the filaments are bent honey-bee are among the most abundant 

ontward in such a way as to press the of these, freqnentingtheflowersin qaest 

antherB against the petals, and thns to of both nectar and pollen. Yarions 

keep them away from the stigmas which species of qaeen bumble-beea are also to 




have now opened. If at this time the 
flower is visited by a bee, more or less 
covered with pollen from another plant, 
some of the pollen grains will pretty 
anrely be bmshed npon the stigmatic 
sorface, and in oonseqnenoe oroas-fer- 
tilization will resnit. The blossoms of 
the spriDg-beanty are visited by an ex- 
traordinary number and variety of in- 
sects. In the case of the Vii^nian form, 



be fonnd, as well as many sorts of 
smaller bees. Thirty-one species of 
two-winged flies were also seen, most 
of them making nse of both nectar and 
pollen, while nine sorts of bntterflies 
came to suck the nectar. 

As in the case of so many other plants 
the spring-beanty sometimes eidiibits 
decided variations in the parts of the 
flower. In Michigan pare white flow- 
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ers, smaller than usual, have sometimes 
been found, with short filaments and 
abortive anthers. 

ASTERS FOR SPRING PLANTING 

I^HE China aster is one of the most 
useful flowers for decorative pur- 
poses during September and Oc- 
tober. It is generally to be obtained in 
abundance, while the variety of form 
and color possessed by the different sorts 
enables one to use them in endless com- 
binations. The aster is essentially a 
conventional flower of great decorative 
possibilities. In vases and jars these 
blossoms lend themselves readily to care- 
ful arrangement. 

The comet asters are perhaps on the 
whole the most satisfactory type ; they 
are of many colors, while in form they 
are full of grace, the flat petals curling 
backwards in a way suggestive of some 
kinds of chrysanthemums. A discus- 
sion of this type of aster has already 
been given in The House Beautiful 
for September last, and I wish here to 
mention a few of the other types which 
are most likely to be satisfactory for 
both outdoor and indoor display. 

The Semple asters have been very 
largely grown during the last few years. 
This type is of American origin, having 
been produced in Pennsylvania by Mr. 
James Semple. The plants are strong 
and vigorous, branching freely, and com- 
monly reaching a height of two and a 
half feet. The flower stems are long, 
frequently attaining a length of sixteen 
to eighteen inches. The flowers are 
large, the best specimens measuring four 
or more inches in diameter; the rays 
curve inwards and are generally twisted 
toward the middle, partially or wholly 
concealing the yellow florets in the cen- 



ter. The color of the Mary Semple 
aster is a delicate pink, which has been 
described as ''a very soft but deep shade 
of rosy flesh color." There is also an 
excellent white variety. 

The ball-flowered or Jewell aster is a 
distinct type, having the petals curving 
strongly inward, thus giving a rounded 
effect to the blossom. In large flowers 
the outer petals show this incurving very 
definitely, but in small blossoms it is 
less pronounced on the outer rows of 
petals. The Jewell asters grow in a 
variety of colors. One very pretty sort 
is a delicate rose-pink, while another is 
of a clear magenta hue. The plants of 
the Jewell sorts are pyramidal, as may 
be seen from the pictures herewith, but 
are not so tall as those of the Semple 
varieties. The plants usually reach a 
height of about eighteen inches, with the 
blossoms borne at the top of the plant, 
on the ends of rather long stems. They 
come into bloom moderately early and 
continue through several weeks. 

The symmetry of the flowers and their 
rounded appearance when seen from the 
side render them excellent for decorative 
uses in vases or jars. 

The Truffaut or Peony-flowered Per- 
fection is a handsome strain of asters in 
which the petals are slightly incurved, 
each petal being deeply concave as seen 
from above, and generally having a de- 
cided notch at the tip. The outer rows 
are straighter, and sometimes curve out- 
ward instead of inward, in which case 
of course the petals as seen from above 
are convex instead of concave. 

The flowers are of fair size, often hav- 
ing a diameter of two and a half inches, 
and appear in a great number of colors. 
The seed catalogues list the following 
varieties as to color: brilliant rose, car- 
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mine, crimsoiiy dark blood-red, deep 
mauve, light blue, pink, purple, snow- 
white, striped. In my garden from 
mixed seed of Truffaut asters I found 
last season these colors: bright rose- 
pink, aster purple, mauve, deep mauve, 
magenta, auricula purple, rose, deep 
maroon. 

Probably no type of aster has been 
more generally grown in the past than 
the Victoria, which is classed with the 
asters having flat or reflexed petals. 
Among the solid colors found among 
these flowers are white, purple, blue, 
scarlet, crimson, and peach-blossom- 
pink, while the following striped vari- 
eties are now available: crimson, helio- 
trope, or light blue, each edged with 
white, copper-red tipped with white, and 
white tinted with rose. The Victoria 
asters bloom very freely, and are excel- 
lent for indoor use. 

The Cocardeau or Pompon Crown is a 
strikingly handsome strain of asters in 
which the central two-thirds of the 
flower is of white or some solid color, 
while the surrounding portion is blue or 
pink, or some other bright hue. These 
flowers are intermediate between the 
quilled and flat-rayed sections, the cen- 
tral part being quilled, while the circum- 
ference is composed of concave petals, 
notched at the tip. The Cocardeau 
plants are of medium height, averaging 
about fifteen inches. They blossom 
early and profusely. The flowers are 
particularly useful for indoor decoration 
in the home, being rather small for 
effects at any but short distances. 

The Mignon is a very pretty type of 
aster with the flowers wholly double in 
the best blooms. The rays are reflexed, 
although in the basal rows of petals they 
are only slightly so. The plant is of 



medium height and the flowers are borne 
in a close mass. The following colors 
are listed in the catalogue : bright blue, 
carmine, peach - blossom - pink, snow- 
white, white and lilac, white and rose, 
violet mauve. 

The Triumph asters are perhaps the 
best of the dwarf sorts. The plants are 
less than a foot high and bear blossoms 
so profusely that they form a mass of 
bloom, which is particularly attractive 
when the plant is placed in a suitable 
jardiniere. The flowers are borne freely 
and openly, so that the plant as a whole 
is full of grace notwithstanding its 
diminutive size. Two varieties are com- 
monly grown : a deep red, called by the 
catalogues Scarlet Triumph, and a scarlet 
edged with white. 

The Quilled or Needle asters, although 
formerly very popular, are now grown 
only to a limited extent. Belteridges 
QnUled and the Victoria Needle are the 
two types now in use. The latter is an 
oddity; there are no ray flowers, and 
the quill-like needles are large and 
conspicuous, making a very striking 
blossom. 

The China asters are very easy to 
grow. The plants are often started in 
the greenhouse and transplanted to the 
garden when well developed, thus bring- 
ing them into bloom comparatively 
early, but I like better to start them in 
the garden out of doors and have them 
blossom from the middle of August to 
the end of September or the middle of 
October — the normal period for the 
plant. In this way it is very easy to 
have delightful beds of them in the gar- 
den, or along the border-beds, which are 
the cynosure of neighboring eyes as well 
as the source of an abundant supply of 
cut flowers. 
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TEE mind of fancy, after the long 
winter, with its cares and social 
fatigaes, gladly goes roaming in 
April to that land more dear and 
real than any far-away castle in Spain, 
where stands, in reality or perspective, 
the country house. The very name is 
fall of happy suggestion. About it rises 
the smell of warm, wet earth full of 
young and tender grovrth. Far away 
the distance shows Uiat landscape most 
dear to the owner's eye, for who does 
not plan his country house to fulfill his 
sweetest dreams of living and of peace? 
For those who love the more austere of 
nature's moods it rests on rocks of bar- 
ren headland with the constant fretting 
sound of waves below, or on some sunny 
mountain height where sky and silence 
are supreme. Perhaps a valley where 
the river, hurrying from the heights at 
its source to the world of active affairs 
at its mouth, speaks of busy humanity 
is the chosen spot of the owner's fancy, 
or where some wide western plain, more 
lonely but more calm, suggests a broader 
humanity, a wider outlook upon life than 
the narrow range of the valley's com- 
fortable seclusion. 

Even if one may not choose the ideal 
situation, the country house should have 
at least some bit of nature as its reason 
for being. If you cannot own a moun- 
tain you can surely command a white 
lirch or a maple-tree. If a lake is out 
of the question, find a ravine, whose 
waters, if they do not sing so constantly, 
will sing as sweetly when an overflow of 
rain gives them life as their grander 
relatives, the river and the ocean. 
Choose something out of nature as a 
lovable part of the surroundings of 



your country house, and all the weeks 
spent within its walls will have added 
meaning and more ennobling repose. 
For repose should be the keynote of the ' 
country house, both without and within — 
the repose not of dull inactivity, but 
rather that of recreative good cheer and^ 
of relaxation. 

*'The world is too much with us; late 
and soon, getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers"; and to apply the 
spirit Wordsworth preached to our daily 
needs, even those of house furnishing, is 
not so fanciful as would at first appear. 

The furnishing of the country house 
should be unobtrusive, but thoroughly 
comfortable, with a distinguishing note 
of good taste rather than of great ex- 
penditure, since it is well that the house- 
hold should be free from the anxieties 
caused by the rending of fine laces or 
the breaking of costly bric-^-brac. The 
mistress needs her peace of mind, not 
only to minister to that of her guests, 
but that she herself may experience for 
a time the comfort of lessened responsi- 
bility ; while the extra work necessarily 
devolving upon maids, whether few or 
many, who are attending to the wants of 
guests, should be relieved as much as 
possible. It is often the first moment 
in a country house which, by its impres- 
sion of comfort or of stiffness, determines 
the success or failure of the house-party. 
Banish, then, all heavy draperies, costly 
upholstering, and cumbersome orna- 
ment, and choose freshness, simplicity, 
and comfort as the objects to be attained. 
Adapt the furnishings not only to the 
i];Ldividual taste, but also to the needs 
which the location demands, remember- 
ing that the country house, which is in- 
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deed the family home and is lived in the 
greater part of the year, requires very 
different farnishings from that which 
affords but a temporary shelter for a 
few weeks* fishing, hunting, or sea-bath- 
ing. For the one, the pictures, books, 
and furniture that provide comfort in 
stormy weather are necessary, not to 
speak of the homely details of furnace, 
range,and permanent lighting apparatus ; 
for the other, the camper's outfit, more or 
less elaborated, will suf&ce, and its beds 
of pine-boughs or wire-cloth spread with 
blankets, and seats of packing-boxes or 
rough boards need no detailed descrip- 
tion. 

Inexpensive Expedients 

THE American building a country 
house is usually unhampered by 
tradition, and while the absence 
of such models as England, for 
example, possesses is to be deplored, the 
candidate for SBSthetic honors in country 
house furnishing this side the Atlantic 
usually inherits no serious handicap in 
the way of ancestral furniture of impos- 
sible design. Bad as most of our ma- 
chine-made furniture has been, it has had 
the happy weakness of coming apart 
readily, and thus seems to be working 
out a cure for the evil of ever having 
been produced. For the taste of the 
buying public is surely growing in favor 
of substantial, hand-made furniture, and 
your modern country house need display 
no evidence of the bad taste of a preced- 
ing generation if its owners possess 
enough firmness of character to reject 
all relics of an unhappy past. Better 
far the plain deal kitchen table treated 
with some soft-tinted stain than machine- 
carving glued in place and covered with 
varnish. The kitchen chair, too, is not 
to be despised, provided you can order it 
from the factory before the misguided 
workman has expended himself upon it 
in hopeless brown paint with red trim- 
mings. Finished at home in more desir- 
able colors it makes as comfortable a 
desk-chair as one could wish. 

But when old furniture is substantial 
and not in hopelessly bad taste it is often 



desirable to utilize it, and there is no 
greater friend to the economist with 
artistic tastes than the stain or paint pot, 
unless it be the seller of cotton fabrics. 
With the former a well-worn bed, chair, 
or table may be made to harmonize with 
the tint chosen for furnishing, if the old 
cracked finish is first remov^ with some 
of the chemical pr^arations to be 
bought in the shops. With the cotton 
goods worn chair coverings mav be re- 
placed or an unattractive couch made 
lovely by the dainty chintzes which add 
freshness and charm to the simplest 
rooms, and are specially appropriate in 
the country. These covers should always 
be made so that they may be easily 
washed, and English chintzes are the 
most durable. Another inexpensive 
scheme, quite feasible when one is build- 
ing, is to have, certain pieces of furniture 
designed by the architect and executed 
with the mill-work of the house. If 
this is of soft wood the furniture may 
be stained or painted to match it, and 
provided suitable pieces in simple de- 
signs are chosen, these will be found 
si&oiently durable to give good satis- 
faction. The expense of repairing such 
furniture is of course yery slight. 

The tendency toward simplicity of 
design has made much of the hand-made 
furniture reasonable in price, and its 
use, whenever possible, cannot be too 
highly recommended. Indeed, all the 
furniture which is to receive the weary 
limbs of tired golfers or equestrians 
throwing themselves down for a half- 
hour's repose before luncheon must be 
of the wear- resisting sort. The rugs 
should have enough weight to prevent 
the possibility of their being readily 
kicked about, and the irritating bits of 
bric-&-brac and millinery known as 
feminine trifles must be omitted if the 
temper of the summer man is to be in 
the least considered. Plenty of air with- 
out too much light is the sine qua non 
of summer comfort. 

The arrangement of awnings, shades, 
and curtains is therefore important, and 
it affects the temper of the householder 
as well as his appearance. 
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Veatibnle and Hall 

AS its planning and farmshiug are 
apt to be informal, the country 
honse has frequently no vesti- 
bule, but where one is found it 
id suggested that its floor, if of soft 
wood, be covered with linoleum, its 
walls simply stained or painted, and its 
metal fixtures made of iron or bronze, 
since these arrangements mean the ready 
removal of mud stains, weather-resisting 
qualitiea in the walls, and do away with 
the frequent polish- 
ing which brass and 
steel require. The 
light, which depend- 
ing from above 
should shine like a 
good deed in a 
naughty world, in 
the vestibule, may 
be screened by a 
lantern fixture. 
These come in vari- 
ous designs of metal 
and of glass, and 
even a Japanese lan- 
tern is not out of 
place if the house is 
unpretentious. No 
other famishing is 
necessary here Uian 
an umbrella-bolder, 
which, in the ab- 
sence of a vestibnle, may take its place 
on the floor of the sheltered porch, or 
that failing, just inside the main door 
of the house. 

The prices of these vary greatly from 
the gorgeous receptacle of Japanese bronze 
at about fifty dollars through all the 
degrees of Japanese and Chinese pottery 
or green Seville ware down to the cheap 
pottery at a couple of dollars each. Most 
of the latter are ugly, but occasionally a 
blae-and-white may be found which is 
at least inoffensive. If diligent search 
for a good piece goes unrewarded, one 
may resort to plainest terra-cotta, like 
that used for flower-pots, which, if de- 
sired, may be painted any color, or to 
glazed sewer-pipe, with a shallow dish 



of tile or metal to protect the floor from 
dampness. These, with the open-work 
racks of wrought iron, are all suitable 
for country houses. 

Hall furnishings are of much impor- 
tance, since In the visitor's mind the hall 
strikes the keynote of the entire house. 
When the dimensions of the ball will 
warrant it, a clock should be placed 
where he who runs may read, for the 
requirements of the railway time-table 
are inexorable and call frequently for 
speed. Whether the tall Grandfather's 

Clock, with insistent 

chime, 




be chosen, 
humbler but 
trustworthy 
dial of plainer make, 
the hall clock should 
be of fair size and 
dignity, the features 
writ large upon an 
honest face, for 
nothing is more irri- 
tating than obscuri- 
ty in a clock. The 
ball, that passage- 
way which all must 
cross, should always 
give an impression 
of perfect neatness, 
and to this end a 
few solid pieces of 
furniture will con- 
tribute better than 
many light ones. Where the hall, as 
in some country hoases, is a sort of 
room, comfort also must be considered. 
Bat the decoration should be severe 
rather than pretty, the furnishing formal 
rather than intimate, since the publicity 
of the hall should not be forgotten for a 
moment. Pictures should be used spar- 
ingly, and they should be frankly deco- 
rative. In classical or architectaral 
designs they look well on plain walls, 
but the subjects chosen should not be 
such as require close study in order to 
be appreciated. Foreign photographs 
or prints in black and white are very 
appropriate here, and within the reach 
of the modest purse. Even a good 
poster is permissible if a bit of color is 
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needed y bat its identity should be boldly 
expressed as it is after all only of tem- 
porary artistic value. 

A recently published book on house 
planning and furnishing* is authority 
for the following: 

''In most American houses, the warm- 
ing of hall and stairs is so amply pro- 
vided for that where there is a hall 
fireplace it is seldom used. In country 
houses, where it is sometimes necessary 
to have special means for heating the 
hall, the open fireplace is of more ser- 
vice, but it is not really suited to such a 
situation. The heartii suggests an idea 
of intimacy and repose that has no place 
in a thoroughfare like the hall; and 
.... there is a practical objection to 
placing an open chimney-piece in a posi- 
tion where it is exposed to continual 
draughts from the front door and from 
the rooms giving upon the hall." 

The remedy suggested is nothing less 
than a faience stove, such as Europe has 
used for many years, and is still manu- 
facturing in continually improving archi- 
tectural designs. These are not much 
known here, but we are more familiar 
with the charming Franklin stove shown 
in the illustration, which is a most use- 
ful piece of furniture for the country 
place. Where a fireplace is used, how- 
ever, its furnishings must be chosen. If 
of iron they will not need polishing, but 
the brass fixtures are gayer. The illus- 
tration shows a very complete fireplace 
suitable as well for any sitting-room as 
for the hall. Its iron fixtures were ad- 
justed by the local blacksmith at a small 
cost, and the steaming water in the brass 
kettle makes for cosy comfort, and has 
as well convivial uses if the family cus- 
tom so decrees. A substantial receptacle 
for wood should stand near the fireplace. 

If the architect has provided no chim- 
ney-seats, wooden settles may be bought 
or put up by some clever carpenter with 
a little skill in designing. These, of 
soft wood, may be stained or painted, 
and if provided with high protecting 
backs form adequate protection from 

* •• The Decoration of Houses," by Edith Wharton and 
Ogdeu Codman, Jr. 



draughts and prove very comfortable for 
hall use. In the absence of a hall closet a 
chest will be found useful for stowing 
away shawls, mackintoshes, and porch- 
blankets, and these may be bought in 
plain or carved woods, simple or elabo- 
rate, as the taste or finances suggest. A 
wooden tree, frankly utilitarian, occupies 
but a small portion of the hall space, and 
is much to be preferred to the elabo- 
rate combinations of hooks, looking- 
glass, and hall-seat which will be shown 
by the furniture clerk at the conven- 
tional shop. An unobtrusive mirror 
somewhere near the hall door is, how- 
ever, very useful in a hall, for that last 
glance on leaving, that first on entering 
a house, which assures one of order in 
dress. Beneath it a table should hold a 
card-tray, and if the hall is large, deco- 
rative plants will be found effective. 

Floors and their Coverings 

IN spite of the cheapness of Southern 
pine, which hardens with use, the 
soft deal floor is still found in many 
a country house, rented or other- 
wise, but its management is by no means 
hopeless. In old houses the spaces be- 
tween the boards should be filled with 
putty, and after this has hardened, may 
be covered with several coats of paint in 
any preferred color, or even stained 
where the floor will not receive very hard 
use. Dark colors are usually chosen, 
for the color scheme in all rooms should 
work upward from dark to light. Ma- 
hogany, red, brown, green, and dark 
yellow are often selected, and even black 
is sometimes used; this last giving a 
touch of the passing style which can well 
be hazarded in a country house. A 
hard- wood floor lends itself to any kind 
of rug, and is, of course, the most de- 
sirable in houses of some pretension, 
though as our houses in America take 
on more and more the character of fam- 
ily residences it is reasonable to suppose 
that brick, stone, or mosaic floors will 
come into greater use. A most success- 
ful remodeled dining-room has a floor of 
dark red pressed brick on which rugs 
are used; and with its wood-paneled 
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walls^and family portraits Dothiog 
more dignified or beaatifnl coald be 
desired. 

The choice of fioor coverings will 
greatly depend on the individnal purse 
and taste of the occupants. Carpets are 
chosen rarely, indeed, for a country 
house, though in rooms for delicate per- 
sons or creeping children they are some- 
times a necessity in the cool mornings 
or rainy days of onr American snmmer. 
.Plain terry carpeting in clear colors will 
be found very restfnl to the eye, though 
it will keep the carpet-sweeper active, 
as it shows every particle of dust or 
thread. The monotony may be re- 
lieved by rugs. Where figured carpets 
are desired, these may be found of ex- 
oelleut colors in geometrical patterns 
which SD|^st oriental carpets. The 
hand-made Eastern mg is within the 
means of only the very wealthy for use 



in country houses exclnsively, but as an 
expedient, the rugs of the city house may 
be seat to the country and thus kept in 
use to their own advantage. 

Ten, or even five, years ago one's 
choice was limited to a very few possi- 
bilities in good, inexpensive rngs, but 
now the choice is very wide. Ingrain 
carpets are woven in the form of sqnare 
rugs of appropriate design, and noUiing 
quainter can be found for conntry-bouse 
bedrooms than the hand-made rag rugs 
familiar in the houses of our grand- 
mothers. We associate these rags with 
New England, and some fine examples 
of this handiwork may be found there, 
notably at Deerfield ; but the Arts and 
Crafts societies all over the country 
neually exhibit a few, and I found one 
beaatifnl length of such carpeting at a 
county fair in Illinois made by an elderly 
woman whose vicissitudes had made her 
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artfal if not crafty, and who owed noth- 
ing to outside art influences. 

Galling at the honse where a friend 
boarded I also found several of these 
drawn-in rugs in use on the hall floor. 
Their unusual charm of color and design 
caused me to make inquiries as to their 
manufacture, and I learned that they 
represented the recreative hand work of 
the mistress of the house. Her life had 
brought her much in contact with mis- 
sionaries who had brought to this coun- 
try several interesting foreign rugs and 
many of the designs were copies of ori- 
ental originals. On one the Chaldean 
alphabet was represented in parallel 
lines, and afforded ample testimony to 
the statement once heard that oriental 
letters were individually works of art. 
This particular worker was willing to 
take orders for rugs, and doubtless in- 
quiry at various missionaryand sewingso- 
cieties in connection with churches might 
bring to light other persons of this sort, 
whose productions would be marketable. 

In the shops may be found plain col- 
ored rugs with helvy pile, purchasable 
by the square foot or yard, and mohair 
rugs, also, in solid colors and many 
sizes, whose silky texture, like that of 
plush, provides great durability at com- 
paratively little cost. Woven rugs, in 
what is known as hit- or- miss pattern, 
made of raveled ends of carpeting, may 
be bought ready-made or the odds and 
ends of one's various city house carpets 
may be woven together for use in the 
country. Japanese blue-andwhite cot- 
ton rugs are inexpensive and very 
pretty, but not so durable in color or 
fabric as those of wool made in China in 
irregular sprawling patterns. These are 
in blue on a ground of fawn color with 
occasionally a rug containing a little 
green or golden brown, and they cost 
from ten to eighteen dollars. Perhaps 
the most cheerful rugs to be found are 
the Navajo blankets, and these look par- 
ticularly well on a green painted floor. 
If you have a friend in Arizona you can 
get one of moderate size for eight or ten 
dollars, but its cost will be nearly twice 
as great in the cities. 



Cheaper rugs, less gay but very simi- 
lar in design, and lighter, as they are 
made of cotton, are the India Durrie 
rugs, very useful for bathrooms, and by 
no means to be despised elsewhere. The 
Kensington art squares are interesting, 
but rather put out of countenance by the 
newer Scotch rugs known as Caledon art 
squares, which are really beautiful. A 
particularly good one, costing thirty- 
two and a half dollars, is about twelve 
feet square, with a rich blue center and 
a border showing blue and green in a 
combination truly Spotch. Eis Eelim 
rugs, six by ten feet in size, and with a 
center seam, cost from ten to sixteen 
dollars, while Shirvan Eelims are more 
expensive, being without seams. Both 
have soft coloring and many years of 
wear, items of much importance. India 
carpets of various kinds are very beauti- 
ful but costly, and after all, given a 
modest income with a contented mind, a 
country-house bedroom is really charm- 
ing carpeted with matting, which can now 
be bought in many shades and designs, 
both of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture. The bath-room may be fitted out 
with rugs of heavy Turkish toweling, 
washable, which are made in red or blue 
combined with white. 

Window Draperies 

THE owner of a very artistic home, 
complete in every detail, once 
said that she fairly longed to 
have assigned to her the pleasure 
of furnishing a house on a very limited 
amount of money. This task, which 
most of us may have without asking, 
frequently awaits the owner of a country 
house, and much zest may be added to it 
by the reflection that while wealth has 
no excuse for not surrounding itself with 
beauty, the woman of small means may 
taste the joys of overcoming obstacles. 
For such women the exquisite freshness 
of her muslin curtains, the ruffled dain- 
tiness of her dimity bedspreads may 
mean far more of effort and good 
taste than the most gorgeous silk and 
lace luxuries of her wealthier sister, 
and in country houses even women of 
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wealtli seek for simple rather than rich 
effects. 

Many of ns flod dimity even at forty 
cents a yard hopelessly dear, and for 
sach there is happily a wealth of cheaper 
materJaU. If white is desired there is a 
choice of many kinds of mnslin, dotted 
or plain, with scrim, fishnet, and even 
cheese-cloth for added variety. If colors 
are nsed, the better grades of cheese- 
cloth may be chosen, and there is a 
beantifnl strong yellow which is very 
desirable. Occasionally one finds Java- 
nese blae-and-white cottons as low as 
fifteen cents a yard, and where a heavier 
cartaiD affording considerable shade is 
desired, denim and bnrlap in vsrioas 
shades serve a nsefal purpose. A very 
wide open-meshed material in cotton and 
wool mlxtnre, known as Cedar cloth, is 
only fifty cents a yard, and shows ont-of- 
the-way colorings like mnlberry red. 
Cretonne and chintz ere desirable, and 
often give a tonch of gayety which adds 
charm to a very plain room, and combi- 



nations of cretonne and a plain material 
are most effective. 

The flower stripe of the cretonne may 
be cut ont and applied to a plain back- 
gronnd of cheaper material so as to 
perfect, at less cost, a decorative color 
scheme for which the shops do not afford 
the exact combination desired. Even 
unbleached mnslin may be nsed for the 
body of the cnrtain, and the stripe in 
rose, holly, jonqnil , or fleur-de-lis design 
will be found an effective border for 
both valaoce and side- hangings. A 
gingham, known as Manchester cotton, 
comes in rose, old gold, pale green, and 
old blue, and finished with mffles wonld 
be charming in bedrooms with the white 
mnslin showing beneath. Too much or 
too heavy drapery is especially to be 
avoided in the country, where fresh air 
is to be had for the asking, and much of 
the attractiveness of a room consists of 
the glimpses it affords of the ont-door 
world. It is, too, a friendly glimpse of 
a home interior which is at night some- 
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times afforded the passer-by through the 
moderately curtained window, and we 
should not be too chary of this pleasant 
influence between neighbor and neigh- 
bor, for among respectable people it is 
little likely to be abused. 

Bedrooms 

PERHAPS the tastes of individu- 
als are nowhere more clearly 
expressed by their household 
surroundings than in their bed- 
rooms. Hither all that is intimate and 
personal is likely to find its way, and 
here the real habits of the creature will 
probably be displayed. Despite the un- 
accountable instinct for putting the best 
furniture and pictures in those rooms 
which are least lived in, the true lover 
of pleasant surroundings is certain to 
have a few good things at hand in his 
bedroom; perhaps some favorite books 
or a much-loved vase, perhaps the most 
luxurious couch or the most convenient 
desk. Occasionally the effect of hygienic 
cleanliness is the one most sought after, 
and this leads usually to the total absence 
of pictures, the presence of the fewest 
possible rugs and furniture. 

Two beds should be placed in every 
guest-room, brass or iron being fre- 
quently used ; and in buying these it is 
well to know that the testing of brass 
tubing and of the various sorts of enamel 
has proved that those made by reliable 
American firms are superior to those of 
English make. Wooden beds are, as 
pieces of furniture, much more attractive 
than those of metal, and with proper 
attention, may be just as well kept. 
The high headboard, which is the unde- 
sirable feature of most wooden bed- 
steads, can be cut down by any good 
carpenter, and this change in size will 
be found to reduce the bed to a more 
desirable relationship with the other 
furniture, especially in small rooms. 

Often a couple of cot-beds attractively 
fitted out means a smaller expenditure, 
and a couch of some sort is a desirable 
addition to the country-house bedroom, 
representing as it does the possibility of 
accommodating extra guests. There is 



economy in purchasing only the best 
mattresses, and in this climate even in 
midsummer a pair of summer-weight 
blankets is a necessity for each bed. 
Pillow-shams are no longer fashionable, 
being replaced by the bolster during the 
day, but many a housekeeper still pre- 
fers the simpler arrangement of leaving 
the pillows flat upon the bed and cover- 
ing them with a long, narrow spread 
which matches the rest of the bed cover- 
ing. 

It is a weary task to find really beau- 
tiful wash-stand furniture, so necessary 
where there is no running water. Many 
a young woman of taste, wasting her 
youth in the effort to become an artist, 
might have financial success in design- 
ing these simple but artistically neg- 
lected household necessities. The only 
advice is hunt, hunt, hunt for the desir- 
able shapes and colors, or adopt the good 
but more expensive expedient of using 
metal, such as copper, brass, or pewter. 
In tliese materials a search is also neces- 
sary for the utensils are not made in 
sets, but if successful you are rewarded 
by a charming bit of luster in some 
corner of your room. If possible, the 
top of the washstand should be of tile, 
but if it is not, protect all the places 
where water receptacles must stand by 
rubber mats or oilcloth which may be 
concealed by linen covers. 

Summer Furniture in Gteneral 

ALTHOUGH the fitting up of a 
country house means for most 
people the use of comparatively 
simple furniture, for some the 
dainty French patterns are by no means 
unsuitable. A beautiful group of Louis 
XIV. hand-carved chairs and sofas is not 
fitted with tapestry, but with cane seats 
and backs. Of exquisite shape, the deli- 
cate carving in soft-tinted brown wood, 
wax finished, is a great relief from the 
ruddy mahogany, whose popularity has 
made it almost too familiar. That this 
relief is only purchasable at a great 
price, the cost of a single chair, one hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars, will amply 
testify. Less expensive styles are those 
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prodaced by the workers in the United 
Grafts Gaildy the Stickley and Mission 
f arnitnre, and the more elaborate bnt no 
more pleasing constmetions of Charles 
Rohlfs. In all these desks, benches, 
tables, and chairs fitness of design and 
beauty of materials and workmanship 
are more soaght after than ornamenta- 
tion, and they are planned to accord with 
the comparatively simple mode of living 
of the moderately well-to-do. The use 
of rashes and leather either as solid or 
braided seats and backs gives variety 
without lessening the effect of perma- 
nent usefulness. 

These plain and substantial pieces are 
desirable in dining-rooms, and may be 
used elsewhere as pieces de resistance, 
but the use of any one kind of furniture 
throughout a house is not to be recom- 
mended as it savors too strongly of the 
club-house. Unless one is fitting up 
rooms in a more or less historic scheme 
of decoration it shows a more catholic 
taste to introduce variety here and there* 
Gayly painted green chairs with gold 
trimmings and a medallion of figures on 
the top rail of the back, have rush seats, 
and cost from nine to twelve dollars 
each. These may be introduced as desk 
or toilet table seats. For the sewing or 
bed room are strong Shaker rockers with 
interlaced seats of braid, costing but a 
few dollars, and very durable. The 
Vienna bent-wood furniture is but littie 
used in the west, and deserves to be 
better known as it lasts for years, and 
its gracefully curved tables, stools, rock- 
ing chairs, and sofas with their cane 
seats, are really charming and very cool 
in summer. Miniature pieces of every 
kind can be found for the nursery as 
well as high chairs for children. 

The many kinds of willow, rattan, and 
grass furniture are tempting by reason 
of their cheapness and genuine look of 
summer, but it is hard to find much vari- 
ety in really excellent shapes. Morris 
chairs are made in the strongest of these 
materials and also in weathered oak 
with cane seats. Sometimes the seat is 
lengthened to form a sort of couch, not 
strictly beautiful, but comfortable for 



lounging; and the deep-seated rattan 
arm-chairs in plain square shapes painted 
green are known as Brighton or Oxford 
chairs. Those familiar in the pages of 
Life, called Formosa and Fayal, are as 
comfortable as they are picturesque, and 
their cost, from four to six dollars, 
recommends them to the average buyer. 

Tables in round or octagon shapes 
with or without lower shelves are from 
three to sixteen dollars, according to size 
and style. The deadness of color in most 
willow and rattan furniture makes a 
difficult note in a room, but the unvar- 
nished pieces take paint well, and their 
flatness may be otherwise relieved by 
the use of gay cushions. Fancy has 
rather run riot in using these soft 
materials for music cabinets and chests, 
though the plain boxes of rattan have 
excellent possibilities of storage room 
where closet drawers have been omitted. 
They are, however, too loosely woven to 
be desirable in a damp climate. 

The glacial marsh-lands of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, whose bogs produce a 
wire-grass, once provoking the despair 
and rage of the agriculturist, have now 
been utilized to develop a growing in- 
dustry in the manufacture of prairie- 
grass furniture. The use of this native 
growth in making mattings of good color 
and simple weave, and tebles, couches, 
sofas, chairs, screens, and baskets of 
better than ordinary design, is an inter- 
esting tribute to the good sense of the 
mani^Facturers and the good taste of the 
buying public. Begun only five years 
ago, the industry has developed so 
rapidly that there was harvested last 
year the greatest acreage of any industry 
in the world. The grass is both durable 
and beautiful, and owing to the absence 
of woody fiber with possibilities of 
decay, it can be produced without great 
cost. Bush or rafia furniture, made in 
Indiana, is also excellent, its natural tint 
of gray-green, together with the absence 
of undue ornamentation, making it very 
desirable. 

A very effective chair of this kind is 
made in Mexico and is light and durable, 
but is hard to obtain. 
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Accessories 

CANDLES, as they yield a mini- 
mum of heat, are frequently 
provided for lighting the sum- 
mer bedroom even when more 
permanent arrangements are in the 
house, and it is a good plan to provide 
a table in the hall or landing where 
one's pretty collection of odd candle- 
sticks may be placed ready for each 
guest to choose his own in passing to 
his room. One thrifty woman who felt 
unable to afford anjrthing costly pro- 
duced a pleasing effect on her dinner- 
table in summer by using pressed glass 
candlesticks, and inexpensive vases of 
clear glass give many a flower-lover the 
coveted privilege of seeing the flower 
stems in water. Be sure that paper 
weights and cutters as well as scrap 
baskets are not wanting; that ink is in 
the inkwells; that pens and paper are 
at hand. A few books of the sort pro- 
viding easy reading should be in every 
guest room, while sewing materials and 
toilet articles will add to the comfort of 
the transient guest. Many housekeep- 
ers also, provide bedroom slippers and 
lounging gowns, though this is not 
strictly necessary. Lamp shades may 
be of paper or grass-cloth, and the mem- 
ber of the household with the deftest 
flngers may make and decorate these at 
little cost. A successful Eastern dwell- 
ing has not a single picture in the living- 
room, but depends wholly on the pleasure 
afforded by the view seen through its 
many windows. While few would care 
for this extreme of simplicity^ pictures 
in a country house need be neither 
numerous nor elaborate since it is the 
opportunity the country house yields for 
the enjoyment of outdoor life which is 
its chief attraction. 

Porches and Awnings 

TEE successful arrangement of a 
porch is in itself a triumph for 
the house mistress. Nature pro- 
vides the pictures but art must 
see to it that the light is well arranged 
or all enjoyment may be spoiled by too 



much glare or too much shade. For the 
porch a happy medium between the pri- 
vacy of the house and the publicity of the 
street should be secured. We may 
choose the effect of overhanging eaves 
as in the projecting awning or l£at of a 
wall in the drop cui1;ain, but the material 
should be the same, as awning cloth is 
reasonably secure from the ravages of 
sun and storm. It comes in many plain 
colors as well as in combinations of 
stripes, both grave and gay, and in 
choosing not only must the coloring of 
the outside of the house be considered, 
but the effect upon the eyes when viewed 
from the sheltered interior. If protec- 
tion from view is desired no happier 
expedient can be chosen than the box 
garden above the balustrade, whose 
fragrant mignonette and gorgeous nas- 
turtiums minister to other senses than 
the sense of privacy. Many prefer to 
the permanent roofing of porches a 
frame-work of iron on which an awning- 
cloth may be spread at will, leaving at 
other times a sense of freedom from 
obstruction in viewing the landscape or 
the stars. Hooded bath-chairs to pro- 
tect from dampness are often provided 
for the open porch, and a chest for stow- 
ing away wraps and pillows at night is 
a desirable convenience. 

The sheltered porch is furnished some- 
what like a living-room, though in 
materials less affected by the weather; 
its table for work, magazine, or tea ser- 
vice, occupying a somewhat central posi- 
tion, while easy chairs in willow or plain 
wood are grouped according to conve- 
nience. Often a book shelf of bamboo 
hangs against the house wall, hammocks 
or hanging seats invite to luxurious 
repose, while vases for the wall or floor 
offer opportunities for the graceful ar- 
rangement of flowers. Qsj cushions of 
bandanas, Madagascar cloth, or denim 
await the visitor's comfort; and here, if 
anywhere, one's fancy for color may be 
allowed free play. Large rugs of paper 
flber may bo bought for the floor at small 
cost, and excellent rustic furniture is 
made which may bo used on a Screened 
porch for an outdoor dining-room. 
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THEKE is DOW OD exhihition at 
tbe National Mnsenm a rare and 
beaatifal collection of Chinese 
porcelains, nnmbering abont four 
handred and fifty pieces, and ropreaent- 
ing tbe products of many dynasties. 
The objects represented include dishes, 
^ases, plates, jars, bowls, wine-pots, 
pencil -holders, pencil- washers, wine- 
caps, saacers, panels, snnfF-bottles, etc. 
of almost every imaginable shape and 
style of ornamentation. This collection 
is owned by Mr. A. E. Hippisley, a 
Tecognizod anthority on the subject, who 
has for many years been connected with 
the Itnperial Maritime Cnstoms Service 
of China. Every piece has a history of 



its own. The specimens, according to Mr, 
Hippisley, differ in design, color, and 
glaze according to the periods of their 
manntaotare. Several of the specimens 
are hundreds of years old, although tbe 
earliest periods, those antedating the 
Christian era, do not appear to be repre- 
sented. Indeed, the manufactnre of 
tme porcelain does not go back farther 
than the second centary before Christ, 
during the reign of the Han dynasty. 
There are Chinese legends, however, 
which give a much greater antiquity to 
this art. Some of them state that porce- 
lain was known as far back as 2700 
years before Christ, and Emperor Yu-ti- 
ShQD is believed to have made porcelain 
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with his own hands before coming to the 
throne in the year 2255 B. 0. Tho older 
prodactions, however, are now generally 
admitted to have been only of earthen- 
ware, with perhapa an application of 
glaze. It is true that some porcelain 
bottles, decorated with flowers and in- 
scriptions in Chinese, are said to have 
been foand in andistarbed Egyptian 
tombs dating back to at least 1800 B. 0., 
but it was found later that the inscrip- 
tions were in a character not introdnced 
until within a few years before the 
Christian era. It is claimed by M. dn 
Sartel, an excellent authority, and the 
antbor of an exhaustive work on Chinese 
porcelains, that true porcelain was first 
made in the T'ang dynasty {618-906 
A. D.). 

Porcelain is composed of paste made 



of clays and glaze. The best kind of 
clay is kaolin, a white silicate of alo- 
mina. The principal object of the glaze 
is, while giving transparency, to prevent 
the paste from remaining porous. There 
are two great classes of porcelain, that 
made of hard paste, and that made of 
soft paste. In the latter, limestone 
products or alkalis are present, either 
in the condition of phosphates^or else of 
marl or chalk. These substances lower 
the degree of fusibility, so that the 
porcelain becomes soft at a temperature 
of 800° C. A number of minor divisions 

frow out of these two principal ones, 
etermined by the kind of glaze used, 
which according to its composition and 
mode of application is termed i-emis, 
(mail, or couverte. The thin glaze (vemis) 
is found on the pottery of the Etmsoans, 
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aneient Arabs, Persians, and the early 
inhabitants of America. In the fifteenth 
eentnry the white enamel {Smail) was 
discovered in Italy. It is a mixtrire of 
salt, lead, and tin. Under this head are 
claieed the majolicas and faiences, 
ancient and modem. The cowverte glaze 
is confined to porcelain proper. 

Chinese porcelains are not cast, bnt 
shaped by hand, showing wonderful 
dexterity, especially in the manufacture 
of thin jars and cups, known as "egg- 
shell" porcelain. European porcelain, 
on the contrary, is cast, and the process 
is known as moulage en barhotine. The 
Chinese, apparently, have never learned 
the advantages to be derived from 
slightly baking the object before apply- 
ing the glaze. Instead, they lay on the 
glaze before the article is ci 
What is this glaze that gives i 
ing a finish and transparency! 
position differs according to th 
where it is made. In Europe 11 
ally made of pure pegmati 
crushed and applied by immer 
a preliminary baking. In 
other substances are added, 
kaolin or paste, to diminish it 
ity. At Sfevres, 
France, only pegma- 
tite from St. Trieix is 
nsed. In China pure 
pretrosllix is very 
seldom used. The 
porcelains there, as in 
Japan, are covered 
with compound 
glazes, obtained by a 
mixture of substan- 
ces, of which the pro- 
portions vary accord- 
ing to the nature of 
the article, lime being 
added to the petro- 
silix to render it 
more easily fusible. 
Let ns see how the 
glaze is applied to a 
enp. "It is held," 
says Mr. Hippi'sley, 
"by the outside, 
slanting over the 



basin contaioing the liquid glaze. 
Enough of the glaze is then thrown on 
the outside to cover the surface. This 
is called 'aspersion.' The outside is 
then immersed in the liquid, the work- 
man dexterously keeping the vessel in 
equilibrium with the hand and a small 
stick. The foot having remained in its 
original state, the vessel is then carried, 
covered as it is with glaze, to the wheel, 
in order that the foot may be hollowed 
and finished; a mark in color is added 
on the hollowed portion, which is then 
covered with glaze. Wiien the ware is 
too delicate to be treated in this manner, 
the glaze is applied by 'insufBation.' 
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A piece of gauze attaohed to a hollow 
tube having been plunged in the colored 
glaze (red or blue) or uncolored glaze, 
the workman scatters the liquid from the 
gauze upon the vessel by blowing 
through the opposite end of the tube 
three, four, or even as many as eighteen 
times.'' 

Then comes the process of baking. 
The larger pieces of porcelain are placed 
one by one, by means of a contrivance 
made of cord and sticks, inside of a 
separate vessel made of refractory 
material and called a ^^seggar." This 
vessel protects the delicate porcelain 
from injury by coming into direct con- 
tact with the heat or gases of combus- 
tion. When the porcelains are small, 
several pieces are placed in one ^'seg- 
gar,'' the floor under each being covered 
with a layer of sand and kaolin refuse, 
to prevent adhesion. The ^'seggars'' 
are piled on a layer of gravel, with 
which the bottom of the kiln is filled. 
The finest pieces are placed in the center. 
The piles of ^'seggars'' are then bound 
together, and the door of the oven is 
bricked up. A low fire is kept for the 
first twenty-four hours, after which the 
heat is increased. At the top of the kiln 
are several small holes covered over with 
broken pots. One of these is opened 
when it is thought that the porcelain is 
sufficiently baked. 

In decorating Chinese porcelain two 
classes of colors are used, i. e., du grand 
feu and de moufle. In the former, as 
much heat is necessary for the vitrifica- 
tion of the colors as in baking. In the 
latter, a much lower temperature is suffi- 
cient, and the colors used are therefore 
termed de moufle, or **of the enameler's 
farnace." It is this class which permits 
the faithful reproduction of old oil- 
paintings. 

There is a large variety of * 'grounds'' 
in the colors du grand feu. The blue 
decoration under the glaze is made with 
the brush on the unbaked porcelain, 
the coloring matter being peroxide of 
cobaltiferous manganese. The red 
** grounds" are regarded by many as the 
relsut of accident rather than design. 



Other shades are obtained by the use of 
oxide of iron, e. g., fond laque, the tone 
of which depends upon the amount of 
oxide used, and the nature of the gas 
surrounding the vessel in the kiln. 
Black ''grounds" are produced eithe#by 
the thickness of the colored glaze, by 
laying several shades of different colors 
one on the other, or by laying blue glaze 
on a brown laque, or vice verstL. Again, 
some colors, such as violet, turquoise 
blue, yellow, and green are applied on 
the porcelain after it has been fired at 
a high temperature. In these various 
coloring matters the oxides are dissolved, 
and not mixed, as in Europe. This it is 
which so closely connects the Chinese 
colors with enamels; the thickness of 
their application gives the "relief* 
effect, which could not otherwise be 
obtained. 

A large proportion of Mr. Hippisley's 
collection represents the Ghienlung 
period of the present (or "Great Pure") 
dynasty. Among the most noteworthy 
specimens may be mentioned a "Pil- 
grim" bottle, of pure white porcelain; a 
vase of the same substance, the qurves 
and ornamentation of which are exceed- 
ingly delicate, rendering it a unique 
and very beautiful object; and a "tea- 
pot and cover," made by the special 
order of Emperor Ghienlung. Other 
dynasties and periods represented are 
the Sung dynasty, which flourished from 
960 to 1259 A. D., the Yiian dynasty 
from 1260 to 1349 A. D., the Yunglo, 
Hsiiante,Gh'6nghua, Wanti, andChSngt^ 
periods of the Great Ming dynasty, and 
the E'anghsi, Yung GhSng, and Ghien- 
lung periods of the present (or "Great 
Pure") dynasty. 

It would be manifestly impossible to 
include in a brief article a description of 
each one of the objects in this collection ; 
but a general idea of the whole, both as 
regards color and decoration, may be 
gained from the following descriptions 
of a few of the specimens: 

There are two beautiful circular jars 
of the Ming dynasty, decorated with iris 
and leaves outlined in relief and covered 
with thick glazes of different colors. 
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A ORODP OF CHMUB POKOILAINB 



The flowers are yellow, and the leaves 
are peacock-green. The brim is green, 
with a panel pattern oatlined in relief 
aroand the neck, and colored alternately 
with glaze of yellow and peacock-green. 

Singularly beaatifal is a wine-pot of 
creamy white, also of the Ming dynasty. 
The spout is fashioned as a lizard with 
tonr legs and branching tail, which clings 
to the rim, and tnrns head outwards. 
The handle also represents a lizard twist- 
ing head downwai^s from the rim to the 
center of the Tessel. 

On a bowl of pare white E'anghsi 
porcelain are depicted mythological sab- 
jects in vermilion-red and enamel colors. 
On the inside is represented the branch 
of a peach-tree in varioas shades of 
green. The peach is an emblem of 
longevity. According to the legend, the 
f mit ripened in the gardens of the fairy 
Hsi Wangma once in three thousand 
years, and this term of life was supposed 
to be conferred upon all who were fortu- 



nate enough to taste it. In the first year 
of the period Yiian feng in the Han 
dynasty {110 B. C.) the fairy had 
descended from her mountain realm to 
visit the emperor Wu Ti, bringing with 
her seven peaches. She ate one of them, 
and upon the emperor expressing the 
wish to preserve the seed, told him that 
the tree from which they came bore once 
only in three thousand years, bnt each 
fmit conferred three centuries of life 
upon the eater. At the moment she 
perceived Tang Fang peeping at her 
through the window, and pointing to 
him said, "That child whom you see 
yonder has stolen three of my peaches, 
and is now nine thousand years old!" 

There are two vases of pure white 
Yungcheng porcelain, decorated by 
Wang Shm-mei, a celebrated artist of 
the present dynasty. The decorations 
consist of one of the Taoist genii in 
long, flowing, yellow robe with white 
hair and crooked stick, accompanied by 
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an attendant standing under a spreading 
pine close behind dark rocks of greenish 
hoe. The pine tmnk is shaded in brown, 
with leaves of deep green. The flgnres 
are painted with the delicacy of minia- 
tares. 

For beanty of decoration, perhaps none 
of the pieces is more attractive than a 
pair of screens, also of pure white Tnng- 
cheng porcelain. On one of them is 
shown' a village nnder shelter of rocks 



on the lofty bank of a river, while on 
the opposite bank is a valley and a 
waterfall overshadowed by trees ; on the 
other, a pavilion on a roeky eminence, 
approached by a long, winding road, 
overlooking a river, on which boats are 
seen sailing. 

A large proportion of the specimens 
bear some character representing lon- 
gevity, which may be depicted by any one 
of,a namber of symbolical designs. 



THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CLIENT 

BY ANNE HIOQINSON SPICER 



THE general impression among the 
laity is, that an architect is a 
man who bnilds or attends to the 
bnilding of houses for other people. 

It is only when these other people step 
ont from the rank and file of renters and 
wish to bnild honses of their own that 
they begio to entertain grave donbts as 
to their previous conception of the archi- 
tect's vocation. 

The idea begins to creep into their 
minds that an architect does not work 
primarily to satisfy his clients, botfora 
number of other reasons. The satisfac- 
tion of those he works for is of minor 
importance, and if the majority of what 



one hears is tme, it is generally missing 
from the result. 

"1 wanted a house which every one 
would instinctively know was mine," 
says one little woman; "but when people 
come up the street they say : 'Ah, there's 
another of Mr. Buildem's houses; I'd 
know them anywhere!' " 

So often one hears of such cases. A 
prospective builder wants a low, ram- 
bling brick hoQse with tiled roof, and the 
plans submitted are for a plaster house 
with shingled roof. 

These instances oonld be recalled ad 
nauseam, and'in most cases when the 
owners of the bouses remonstrate, the 
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architect becomes angry, and tells 
the prospective builder tiiat he knows 
nothing about the matter; and cases have 
been known where he even has asked: 
''If you know all about building a house, 
why employ me f" Then in the depth 
of his sanctum the architect assumes an 
injured air, and deplores the growing 
tendency of people to interfere in that of 
which they know nothing. 

The time has come when this will no 
longer be endured. The majority of 
people who now build have some definite 
and practical ideas of what they want, 
and know their own tastes and needs 
better than any architect can. Given a 
tactful architect who can catch the drift 
of his client's suggestions, which must of 
necessity be vague in places, and given 
in another nomenclature than a technical 
one, and he will be ready to add sugges- 
tion and advice along the lines desired 
by the future dweller in the house. 
In some such fashion it becomes quite 
possible to build houses fulfilling the 
requirements of those who live in them. 

The trouble is here. The house which 
represents the needs of the dweller may 
be one which does not appeal to the indi- 
vidual taste of the architect. There are 
here only two courses open fairly to the 
latter. 

If the desires of the builder are utterly 
beyond his ability to carry out consci- 
entiously, let him decline firmly to have 
anything more to do with the matter. 
If, however, as I believe would happen 
in most cases, were it tried, the archi- 
tect could submerge his own individual- 
ity, remembering that he need not live in 
this house himself, and that it is better 
from a business point of view to fulfill 
the wishes of those for whom he works, 
the outcome will be satisfactory. 



A * 'compromise'' house generally 
succeeds in pleasing no one. Biding 
rough-shod over the wishes of his clients, 
while it may give him the right to point 
with pride to what he considers a thor- 
oughly consistent house, may also give 
rise to the little whisper here and there 
which in time becomes strong enough to 
injure an architect's reputation. 

Just here I can hear a voice say, indig- 
nantly: "The writer forgets that archi- 
tecture is one of the arts, and as such 
must be served faithfully, and not de- 
based." True, dear architect, I know it 
well, but to my mind the building of 
houses bears the relationship to archi- 
tecture that the painting of portraits 
does to all other painting. A portrait 
may be a fine picture, and yet be no fine 
portrait, missing the likeness of him for 
whom it was painted. A house may be 
what the architects are so fond of calling 
consistent, and yet lack the one requisite 
%f fulfilling the wishes of the man for 
whom it was built. 

Let the architect express his own indi- 
viduality in his public buildings, and in 
the house he builds for himself — here 
he has a free lance. It is not only self- 
ish in him to force his individuality on 
others, but there is another thing to 
consider. We all grow, and as we grow 
our tastes change. What the architect 
persuaded a man to accept last year as 
the best type of dwelling-house, he may 
have outgrown this year to the verge of 
positive dislike. A house is built for 
more than the present, and should not 
express the whim of the present. The 
American people as a class are too prac- 
tical to wish this otherwise. It is the 
architects, passing through successive 
phases themselves, who insist on making 
these phases permanent in their work. 
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Timo was, if what we read and hear is 
true, when it was customary for a per- 
son about to build a house to go to some 
architect, preferably one with a well- 
known name, and say, '^Build me a 
house.'' Possibly he added a few de- 
tails as to cost, size, and number of 
rooms, and if he were very original, he 
might vaguely refer to some general 
characteristics of exterior style. 

With nothing more to bind him, it 
was very easy then for the architect to 
follow his own inclinations as to style, 
decoration, and the like. Sometimes 
the owner was satisfied and sometimes 
not, depending, generally, upon whether 
the house was a livable one or not. 

Prom the frequency of the remark, 
''The next house I build, I shall do so 
and so,'' or, **I know better than to do 
this or that," one would incline to the 
opinion that the dwellers in houses built 
without sufficient thought given to them 
by the occupant-to-be realized their mi% 
takes later on. 

We have changed all this. An evo« 



lution has come in the point of view of 
the dwellers in houses^ The cry of the 
times for individualism is felt here as in 
everything else. The time has passed 
when each house one entered was a 
faithful counterpart of its next-door 
neighbor, and in the interior of houses 
now one begins to feel the air of person- 
ality — ^the effect of the needs and tastes 
of the dweller. 

My plea is, that the exterior shall do 
the like, and that we, the people who 
build houses, shall educate ourselves 
more, and get our wishes into a con- 
crete form before consulting an archi- 
tect, so that he will respect our wishes, 
and be not our master, but our ser- 
vant — or better still, let me say our 
helper and willing friend in the matur- 
ing of our cherished plans. 

In this way, and this way only, can 
the time come when the home of each of 
us will show our personality to those 
who know and love us, as much as the 
familiar clothes we have worn, or even 
the expressions of our faces. 



In order to have a living school of art, 
the public in general must be interested 
in art; it must be a part of their lives; 
something which they can no more do 
without than water or lighting. We 
must not be able to plead poverty or 
necessity, as we do now, as an excuse 
for ugliness or dirt. If we raise a build- 
ing, whether it be palace, factory, or 
cottage, it must be a thing well under- 
stood that it must be sightly; if a rail- 
way has to be run from one place to 
another, it must be taken for granted 
that the minimum of destruction of 
natural beauty must be incurred, even if 
that should increase the expense of the 
line largely; disfiguring waste of coal- 



pits or manufactories must be got rid of, 
whatever the cost may be, and so on. 
And mind you, all this need of real pub- 
lic convenience, which is the only pos- 
sible foundation for art in modem times, 
is quite possible to be done ; and it will 
be done, so soon as people care about it. 
To put the matter quite plainly, as things 
go now we are, as a community, con- 
tented to be publicly poor so long as 
some of us are privately rich; there- 
fore, though the income of the country 
is enormous in figures, no man of us can 
go a few yards from his own door with- 
out seeing the tokens of quite desperate 
public poverty. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 



IN "My Farm of Edgewood," Donald 
O. Uitchell tells what tie wanted in 
hia conntry borne. It shoold be "A 
farm of not less than one haadred acres, 
and within three hoars of the city. It 
mast have a running stream, a southern 
or eastern slope, not less than twenty 
acres in wood, and a water view." The 
city referred to was New York. It 
might not be amiss to consider what the 
region aboat Chicago can famish that 
would meet the conditions thought de- 
sirable by Mr. Mitchell. The three- 
hour circle would take in much of the 
lower part of Wisconsin with its beauti- 
fol lakes, that part of Illinois drained by 
the Desplaines, the Fox, and portions of 
the Rock rivers, the region south of the 
city, a part of Indiana, and even a little ' 
of Michigan, Three hours is undoubt- 
edly too long a time to spend in going 
from a home to an office where the trip 
must be made daily, bat there are those 
who can spend several days of a Week 
in a country home, and who, like 
Mitchell, would perliapa like to be where 
they would not be tempted to go to the 
city too often. 

Undoubtedly the best water view of 
all in the region just named is furnished 
by Lake Michigan. To the north the 
shore is already largely taken up with 



residence groaods, and one is indeed 
fortnnate who has his hoase so situated 
that it will command a view of the lake. 
I have in previons articles dwelt on the 
value of space, and with a honse near 
the shore of Lake Michigan, one has in 
that direction really unlimited space, the 
lake being to all appearance as extensive 
as the ocean and perhaps as varied and 
interesting in motion and color. There 
are BO permanent mnning streams since 
the watershed is so near the shore, but 
this locality was at one time all wooded, 
and there are still quite large areas of 
forest. In place of mnning slreatns 
there are deep ravines whose banks have 
become thickly covered with trees and 
undergrowth, so that they form most 
interesting features. This is especially 
true in the spring when the ground Is 
covered with quantities of trilliatn, 
hepaticait, and other wild flowers. This 
region is not adapted to farming, and few 
would care to have one hundred acres 
for his own use. There are many 
homep, however, containing from one 
to thirty or forty acres which ase land 
to ad.vaatage. Sach homes asually con- 
tain one or more lai^e lawns, a vegetable 
garden, a flower garden, often a paddock 
or small pasture, and more or leas wood- 
land. Some distance west of the lake 
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there is a ridge commandiDg a view of a 
broad stretch of prairie land and fa- 
vored by the Bonthweat breezes, this 
ridge beiog a place for delightful homes, 
althoQgh not enriched with a water view. 

Then there are the lakes of Dortbern 
Illinois and sonthern Wisconsin, varying 
from the size of a pond to lakes several 
miles in length. Into some of these 
flow small fanning streams, and the 
shores of most of them have become 
popular for summer homes. There are 
some attractive villages along the Des- 
plaines River, bat this stream is not as 
satisfactory as it would be if it had a 
large flow of water in the snmmer-time. 
Its banks are not high, but in places are 
shaded by most attractive trees. 

The country along the Fox River is 
qnite hilly, and this region is most 
attractive aside from the fact that it 
commands a view of the Fox River and 



its valley. It is, however, less inviting 
than formerly on account of the polln- 
tion of the Fox River by the factories 
and sewers of cities and towos along its 
course. Wlien onie remembers what a 
delightful stream the Fox River was 
twenty years ago, the repulsive-looking 
places along its conrse last summer 
cause much regret, and make one 
wish that the movement for purifying 
sewage which is making such rapid 
progress in England conld take a similar 
hold upon the people of this region. 
Ro<!k River, at its nearest place, is lo- 
cated at about the three- hoar litnit. It is 
a larger stream than the Pox River, and 
has not been contaminated to the same 
extent, BO that even in midsummer it 
famishes broad sheets of water con- 
nected by running streams of consider* 
able magnitude. The region through 
which it runs has in places an elevation 
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of two hnndred feet above its surface. 
The river itself contains man; islands 
which add to its interest. Its beanty 
has long been appreciated by artiste and 
others who delight in attractive scenery. 
Southwest of the city there are some 
beaotifal wooded regions, bat in passing 
toward the east, the conntry is more flat 
and less interesting. Even the shores 
of Lake Michigan sonth and east of 
the city, with the esception of small 
areas, are rendered nnattractive for resi- 
dences by the lowness of the gronnd, 
and the lai^ nnmbor of factories ac- 
companied by great clonds of smoke. 
Whether there will ever be a district 
of beantifnl homes that will bear the 
same relation to portions of the south- 



ern part of the city and Hammond 
that Jjake Forest and the other beantifnl 
suburbs north bear to the city in general, 
is a question for the fatnre and perhaps 
some clear-sighted real estate men to 
determine. 

There are many other delightful situ- 
ations for homes where stretches of 
prairie take the place of water views. 
Some of the most beautiful of homes, 
for instance, are at Elmhnrst, Wheaton, 
Hinsdale, and many other places that 
might be mentioned where no water is 
in sight, so that any one whose business 
compels him to spend part of his time in 
Chicago may secure the pure air, beanti- 
fnl landscapes, and quiet restfnlness of 
the country if he chooses. 
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SOME HOME-MADE FURNITURE 



FOR one who 
has the time 
and a little 
skill with 
toolB I know of no more aatiBfactory 
occapatioD than that of attempting to 
make a piece of farnitnre. If, after 
much work and more patience, you 
BHcceed in turning out aometbiug which 
ie satisfactory to yourself, you will prize 
the article made far more than aajrthing 
you could buy. 

The amateur labors nnder many diffl- 
cnlties, but this makes the product all 
the more satisfactory when finished. 
Not the least of these difficulties is the 
selection of a suitable design for the 
table or chair or desk which is to be 
made. One is fortanate if he has some 
original idea which he can attempt to 
work out, and if this is done much more 
pride is felt in the finished produot than 
if one has to copy sometbing seen in the 
shops. I found it a good plan to make 
a small sketch and after getting this into 
shape to redraw it fnll size on heavy 
drawing-paper. This drawing can then 
be tacked on the door or on the wall, 
when yon can sit down in front of it 
with a cigar and think it over. Things 
which need to be altered can always be 
found in the large drawing which would 
not have been noticed in the smaller one. 
Too much attention cannot be given to 
the design ; this must be entirely satis- 
factory before anything further is done ; 
otherwise you will be dissatisfied with 
the results. Make an artistic design; 
then if yon follow that closely your 
product will please yon. 
t The wood to be used will depend 
lafgely on the character of the rest of 



BY THOMAS A. HINE 

the fnniitnre in your house. I have 
come to the conclasion that the most 
satisfactory wood for the amateur is 
quartered oak; this wood is not only 
strong and handsome in its natural state, 
but it can be stained to imitate Flem- 
ish oak so easily that once it is tried one 
will hardly care to go back to the slow 
process of varnishing and polishing 
necessary to give any natural wood a 
good finish. The sideboard illustrated 
here was made of mahogany, and it took 
longer to varnish and finish it than it 
did to build it. It is difficult to varnish 
properly unless one has a room that can 
be kept warm, and which is free from 
dast. Then the varnish must be just 
right, and the brush just right, and last, 
but not least, the man who wields the 
brash mast be jast right, or he will have 
all sorts of tronble. On the other hand, 
the Flemish oak finish is easy. What 
the professionals use I do not know, but 
1 found it a good way to take "Van Dyke 
brown and mix it with Japan, adding 
drop-black until I had the color I 
wanted. This is well rubbed into the 
wood with a stiff brush, and then is 
nibbed off with a soft rag until the 
grain of the oak shows through. The 
rubbing must be done evenly so as to 
give the same color over the whole sur- 
face, and a very little practice will make 
one proficient in this. 1 found it better 
not to stain too lai^e a surface at once, 
because the stain will set and will not 
mb off evenly. A desk which I made 
was stained and finished in half a day, 
and was perfectly dry and hard twenty- 
four hours later. This finish will in 
time, and with hard usage, wear off on 
sharp comers, but the beet Flemish oak 
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foa can buy will do tlie same. If some 
of the stain is kept od hand Id a bottle, 
the worn spots are easily toaobed up, 
Bay once a year. 

All the parts of my fnrnitare were put 
together with mortise and tenon, or 
dowels or screws, but no glne was used, 
and none of it will ever come apart by 
reason of the drying fnmace heat which 
is in many of oar homes in the winter. 
Do not nee gtne if yon can avoid it. 

A wall-cabinet, for instance, has no 
fastening except the k^s which are in 
sight on the ends. The sides were 
grooved to admit the ends of the shelves 
and when the beys were driven home 
everything was as solid as one conld 
wish. The chair which stands in front 
of the desk is also fastened in this wny. 
The cnrtain in front of this cabinet is 
made of rectangnlar pieces of brown 
calfskin fastened together with small 
copper rivets, the bnrrs showing. The 



rongh side of the leather is nsed as the 
right side. The eflFeot is very pleasing. 

Working in this tongh oak is hard on 
the tools. They dnll quickly and yonr 
whetstone mnst be in use all the time, 
for where good joints are required the 
tools mast be sharp. This is especially 
true of the carving tools which need to 
be touched ap every few minates. 

Nearly everything is improved by a 
little carving; and while carving is nsa- 
ally slow work for the amateur, it is not 
as difflonlt as it may seem. Practice 
and patience, lots of patience, will do it. 
I have tried little except flat carving. 
This is simple, only it takes time and 
mast be carefally done. The carving on 
the desk took three weeks of stead; 
work, while the balance of the labor took 
abont ten days more, but 1 considered 
that it paid when it was done. Part of 
this time was wasted in trying to carve 
the daw-feet on the legs of the desk. 
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1 had never seen a claw-foot carved, but 
I thought if others could do it I might at 
least try. The result of my first effort 
was unique, and was far from a success, 
so I made a careful examination of claw- 
feet in general, and after one or two ex- 
periments found that I could make a foot 
that was satisfactory, to me at any rate. 
I learned to make an outline pattern of 
the leg and foot, which consisted of a 
front elevation and a side elevation, and 
by using it the result was a greater 
success. 

The carving tools for this work are 
not many. Perhaps fifteen small chisels 
and gouges are sufficient. They must 
be of the best quality. 

If one is not by nature or training an 
artistic designer, the finding of suitable 



patterns to carve is sometimes difficult. 
There are many publications which give 
valuable suggestions in this line. The 
House Beautiful among them. Also, 
if you will examine the furniture in your 
own house, you will frequently find 
some carved patterns which can be 
adapted to the place you wish to orna- 
ment. This will be a steal, of course, 
but I have seen the time when 1 grew 
weary of looking for a design and was 
willing to take anything that would be 
suitable from any source. 

A most satisfactory thing about this 
kind of work is that when it is finished 
there is something to show for the time 
and labor expended, and if the work has 
been properly done you have something 
which will last for a lifetime. 
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( ConHntied from p<ige S04.) 



FROM this to the elaborate carv- 
ings our millionaires are import- 
ing from foreign palaces is a far 
cry. There seems no way in which 
this natural material is not pleasing. It 
must be added, however, that the batten 
wainscoting mentioned was in a fishing- 
lodge, used only during the summer; 
steam heat would have wrought havoc 
with the cheaply laid soft wood. For 
that matter, it is said that wherever 
modern appliances have been introduced 
into the baronial halls of England, the 
ancient carvings are cracking and part- 
ing. 

Yet a high, white-painted, colonial 
paneling, a carved oak chimney-piece 
with seats in the jambs, 'a mahogany 
wainscoted dining-room with sideboard 
built in, a wood-lined hall or bay win- 



dow, or pretty nearly anything you 
please is delightful. To be durable it 
must be carried out without sparing 
expense in procuring seasoned wood, and 
in securing it thoroughly. As to the 
wood itseU, some of the commonest 
kinds have genuine beauty. It is safe 
to say that were curly Georgia pine a 
rarity nothing would oe more admired 
than its wavy grain, like watered silk of 
natiire's own designing. 

As in a picture the horizon line should 
not cross the exact center, so a wall 
should never be divided in two equal 
parts by the wainscoting. If the room 
is nine or ten feet high and a chair-rail 
is desired, between three and four feet 
will do; six feet is none too high for 
decorative effect. Naturally the wain- 
scot must agree with the rest of the trim, 
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and here the question of cost enters in. 
Shall it be painted? Shall it go up a 
grade, and be stained some of the many 
desirable shades of msset or green f 
Shall it be hard wood fumigated with 
chemicals in a dry kiln to some of the 
weathered grays or deep mellow browns, 
which are costly, but absolutely perma- 
nent? 

In all woodwork just at present there 
is a revulsion from nigh polish towards 
a dull wax finish, but it is not likely to 
last. 

As to Oeilings 

AS to ceilings, one in open con- 
struction is effective for large 
rooms on the first floor, such 
as libraries, living-rooms, or 
dining-rooms. Once in a while a fine 
hall has an arched ceiling, with rounded 
beams spanning it at the first floor. 
One would not care for the heavy beams 
in bedrooms, while in a formal recep- 
tion room a more appropriate treatment 
would be in molded piaster panels — 
octagons, lozenges, or what you will 
— or in low relief garlands touched with 
delicate color. The heavy central sta- 
lactite of plaster has gone out with the 
chandelier, whose setting it formed. A 
plain tinted ceiling in rough or smooth 
plaster, to harmonize with the rest of the 
room, is unobjectionable, but there seems 
little to advance in favor of a papered 
ceiling. 

This reminds one that among wall- 
paper fads is one of borders with especial 
corner-pieces, enabling every space or 
jamb to be made into a separate framed 
panel. A large bedroom done in this 
manner had every structural division 
bordered with a wide pattern of roses 
and scrolls surrounding a center of green 
in tiny close lines, that gave a ribbed 
effect like that of certain fabrics, as pop- 
lin. This is a direct imitation of the 
brocade or tapestry panels in French or 
Italian palaces. It has a certain stately 
and festal effect, perhaps borrowed from 
this association, and is more suitable for 
formal drawing-rooms, like the great 
central chandelier. 



The Obsolescent Chandelier 

A WORD about that nearly obso- 
lete piece of decoration. It has ^ 
pretty well passed away, with the 
era of high ceilings which pro- 
duced it, but still has a possible place in 
groat halls or ball-rooms, where a species 
of central sun may be considered to add to 
the glitter of the occasion . It originated 
in the vast cathedrals of Roman Catholic 
Surope, from whose vaulted roofs a 
bunch of lamps swung by chains, fre- 
quently arranged in some emblematic 
form, like the big cross at San Marco. 
From the cathedrals they passed into the 
palaces, and to churches and palaces 
they had better be left. They never had 
any proper place in homes, where lights 
for reading or working or for the family 
meal are required. Where they do exist 
the economical custom of using but two 
or three burners out of a cluster gives 
them a sadly lopsided appearance. 

A good oil lamp makes by far the 
pleasantest light, and nothing is more 
becoming than the soft, starry gleam of 
candles. These can be increased or de- 
creased in number, their position 
changed, so that one part of a room is 
enveloped in a sometimes desirable mys- 
tery. Besides, lamps and candles are 
decorative objects even when not in 
use. Whether your candlestick is a bit 
of old brass or of modem silverware, 
whether your lamp has a bronze vase or 
a richly colored pottery bowl, even if it 
is the regulation student lamp of double 
barreled copper with a plain, utilitarian 
green shade, unless you hide it in dusty 
silk flounces, it is an ornament to your 
room by day as well as by night. For a 
simple dining-room nothing more ser- 
viceable has appeared than the large 
hanging-lamp. It saves space on the 
table for dishes that are necessary or 
ornamental, and it can be raised or 
lowered to suit eyesight and convenience. 
Whistler's fastidiously simple dining- 
room in London had gray walls un- 
adorned save for a couple of Hawthorn 
blue plates, rush-bottomed chairs painted 
yellow, a table with a yellow cloth 
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whereon stood a jar of ohrysanthemums. 
'*Pive pounds would buy the entire con- 
tents," said an enthusiastic admirer, 
forgetting the cost of Hawthorn plates. 
A woman who modeled her dining-room 
after Whistler's, uses a wrought-iron 
lamp, swung by chains to match, over the 
table. She met the usnal difficulty of 
finding an appropriate shade by having 
the base cut out of a blue and white 
Japanese bowl. 

Electric Lighting 

LAMPS and candles must be plenti- 
ful and well taken care of to do 
good service and avoid odor and 
soot. If convenience, cleanliness, 
and economy are to be studied there is 
nothing like electricity. Numberless are 
the devices for illuminating agreeably 
with it. A multitude of small bulbs may 
form part of the ceiling decoration and 
be barely visible by day. Circular brass 
moldings may be set at intervals along 
the walls, witii the ugly neck of a bulb 
sunk in each, and frosted glass veiling 
the vivid wire. 

One of Mr. Wright's methods is to 
place the lamps in what might be de- 
scribed as a large, shallow inverted box 
in the ceiling, the under side being of 
leaded glass, clear, opaque, white, yel- 
low, gold, and red, with the leads them- 
selves, now thick, now thin, forming a 
charming tracery. 

Another of his ideas is to run a shelf 
around the room about twelve inches 
below the ceiling. On this the lamps 
are set, invisible from below; vases and 
other polished objects are also placed at 
intervals to reflect the light and the cove 
arching over also assists. This gives a 
softened and diffused radiance from 
above, agreeable for dining or conversa- 
tion. For reading, writing, or other 
close work, a light nearer the object 
would be required. 

A safe general principle is to prefer 
side brackets to central chandeliers, 
whether for gas or electricity, to choose 
a simple design, and to subdue the glar- 
ing light as much as possible. For 
kitchens, bath rooms, and other places 



where the strongest illumination at the 
least expense is desired, regardless of 
8Bsthetic considerations, the Welsbach 
burner is an admirable contrivance. 

Oozy Oomeritis 

IF there is anything that has been 
overdone by this fad- ridden gene- 
ration, it is the "cosy comer" — fre- 
quently not a comer, and seldom 
cosy. It usually takes the form of uncer- 
tain board seats built against the wall at 
an angle not calculated to support human 
anatomy, on which you vainly strive to 
make yourself comfortable with pillows, 
and console yourself for failure with the 
hope that the accompaniments of canopy 
and Venetian lanterns may at least make 
you picturesque. In a vast, barren, ill- 
proportioned area something of the kind 
may be necessary. Most rooms, how- 
ever, are broken by eitiier an alcove, a 
space near the chimney-piece, or a bay- 
window which becomes a cosy comer, 
stripped of fuss and feathers, by a natu- 
ral process of selection. 

There should be a built-in seat in every 
window where the recess is sufficient to 
allow of one without unduly trespassing 
upon space. In a large room it helps 
the window to become a decorative fea- 
ture ; in a small room it allows the elimi- 
nation of a chair or two by supplying 
other seating accomodation. 

Gmmbles the austere architect:. "Yes, 
seats that are sunny in summer and 
draughty in winter!" Nay, friend, for 
fully six months of the year we fear no 
draught, nor is any place sunny all day 
even in midsummer. One naturally 
tends towards the source of light; those 
broad-cushioned seats are mighty con- 
venient to spread one's sewing over, if 
one be a woman ; to lounge with a to- 
bacco jar and a bushel of magazines — all 
to be disregarded for the idle luxury of 
staring out at the trees — if one be a 
man; to lie on one's small stomach over 
a fairy tale, if one be less than these. 
A locker under the seat is a good place 
for toys in the nursery, for rubbers or 
housemaids' cloths in the hall, for clothes 
or old books or pretty nearly everything 
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everywhere. In^the bedroom a tufted 
fitted cushion of cretonne, with a valance 
to the floor is advisable. In the hall a 
carved wood window-seat which is also a 
chest is the best, with a couple of loose 
cushions thrown in the comers. 

The Hideous Necessary Radiator 

ONE way of disposing of the hid- 
eous, necessary radiator is by 
turning it into a window-seat, 
with a sort of flat iron grating 
on top, which may be cushioned to the 
queen's taste. There are times when this 
would be a seat of torment, but there are 
also times when one fairly craves a place 
on a red-hot stove. In one architect's 
(W. L. B. Jenney) house in Chicago 
there are no radiators to be seen. ^1 
are either converted into window- seats 
or into draped ledges that hold pamph- 
lets, a statuette or so, a Grueby vase — 
of course without a flower in it. One 
cannot set growing plants or handsomely 
bound books to grUl like St. Lawrence 
on the gridiron, but many things can 
stand it that one is glad to find a place 
for. The austere architect objects again 
that such encumbrances obstruct the 
heat, which is quite true. Usually, how- 
ever, one is glad to have some of the 
heat obstructed, it allows an opportunity 
for using our delightful, if superfluous, 
open fireplaces. 

One of Mr. F. L. Wright's cardinal 
principles is to do away with fixtures of 
every kind, and to incorporate into the 
architecture all means of lighting, heat- 
ing, or ventilating. He therefore places 
his radiators under seats or masks them 
with bookshelves, protecting the wood 
by asbestos paper. Obviously, consider- 
able radiating surface is thus lost, but 
he claims that abundant and well-regu- 
lated hot or cold air may be obtained 
without making the ugly steam coil visi- 
ble. 

In all the improvements of the day no 
one has yet put upon the market any 
sightly radiators. Here is a chance for 
some good metal-worker to distinguish 
himself. Mr. Louis Sullivan did once 



design a radiator screen which is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of 
iron casting produced in this country. 
But when a genius takes hold of such 
matters his productions are apt to be out 
of the reach of ordinary people. If you 
are obdurately principled against any 
concealment or pretense, like good 
Bnskinians, there is nothing for you 
but the naked ugliness of the steam coil. 

The Heart of the House 

OUB one beautiful, if inadequate, 
method of heating remains the 
open fire. It is useful on cold 
summer evenings and on many a 
spring and fall day. As an ornament it 
is so superior to all others that if forced 
to choose, everything else had better be 
sacrificed to it. For obvious reasons it 
cannot be commended in the children's 
room or nursery. Also in spite of its 
cheery hospitality a small dining-room 
may be better without it, unless serving 
as sitting-room also, for the reason that 
some seats around the table will be dis- 
agreeably close to the flame and others 
too remote to derive any benefit from 
it. But in every other place, in the 
hall, where it beams a welcome, in the 
sitting-room, drawing-room, library — 
wherever people can draw towards it or 
move away from it as they feel inclined — 
it is the warm heart of the house. 

The style^ height, width, ornament of 
the chimney-piece depend entirely upon 
the style of the room. It may be a 
massive affair with a mediaBval, over- 
hanging hood nearly reaching the ceil- 
ing; it maybe of sturdy red brick; it 
may even, in suitable surroundings, 
triumphantly revive the old pomp of 
carved white marble, with a shelf round- 
ing to the wall in flowing curves ; it inay 
be of wood matching the rest of the 
trim. Provided its lines are .good it 
may be set off with gold and glass 
mosaic, like one recently designed by 
Miss Ostertag for a house in Buena 
Park; it may gain color from Moorish 
or Persian tile, or quaintness from prim 
blue and white Dutch tiles. 
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mantel Decorations 

THE era of over-mantels, fanciful 
brackets, and balconies above 
and below the main shelf has 
fortunately passed, but this im- 
portant feature of the room may be given 
character by becoming the setting for 
some special treasure. When the director 
of the Chicago Art Institute was about to 
build, he bethought him of a bas-relief, 
the work of his brother, Mr. Daniel 
Chester French, the distinguished sculp- 
tor, and asked his architect, Mr. W. A. 
Otis, if it could not be utilized in his 
diniug-room mantel. It was a long 
narrow slab or frieze, whereon lightly 
modeled and lightly tinted in yellows, 
pale reds, and touches of brown, a 
classic procession made offerings at th^ 
altar of the goddess of fire. "Well, I 
should say we could use it!" exulted tiie 
architect. He placed it in an extremely 
refined setting of white colonial wood- 
work, fluted columns and well-designed 
garlands filling the entire chimney- 
breast, with paneled recesses and small 
cupboards on either side. 

In the drawing-room of another house 
a good family portrait in a heavily carved 
black frame gives the keynote to the 
entire mantel and woodwork. A piece 
of old tapestry, a convex mirror may 
supply the motif of mantel decoration, 
and give character to the whole room. 
A certain authority, however, takes ex- 
ception to the custom of placing mirrors 
over mantels. In the first place, he 
says, they merely reflect the backs of 
clocks and ornaments; in the second 
place, he believes in treating them as a 
landscape gardener treats a bit of water, 
making them enliven some dull spot. 

Fireside Fancies 

FIRE-IRONS offer a fruitful choice 
from glittering brass to sober 
iron, often the more effective and 
less wearisome of the two. They 
may be — but should not — too slender for 
this work, or they may be of colossal pro- 
portions like those belonging to a Gar- 
gantuan hearth on the Lake Shore Drive, 



where even the shovel and tongs exceed 
a man's height, and the poker is like the 
historic lance which the giant knight 
Taillef er tossed in air and caught again 
as he rode to the field of Hastings. 

There seems no good reason for retain- 
ing the low brass fender about a hearth. 
Its chief function is that of a stumb- 
ling-block, and it has certainly tripped 
more children into the flames than it has 
ever preserved from them. An odd 
English hearth is penned in by a stone 
boiler or slab about six inches highand 
as wide on its flat top ; at the two sides of 
the fireplace it spreads itself into suffi- 
cient room for a seat. One could imagine 
throwing a cushion on this foundation 
and hugging the fire on a gloomy day. 

Another English fancy, according to 
that admirable magazine, The Studio^ is 
for mural-painting. Now good mural- 
painting is the rarest thing in the world, 
and even good mural-painting had best 
be relegat^ to churches and public halls. 
Some American architects, too, are 
unable to see a panel, a frieze, an 
arched space without an ambition to fill 
it with classic or mediaBval ladies and 
gentlemen, whose presence it is almost 
impossible for the flesh an.i blood in- 
habitants of the same chamber to forget. 
Even when the painting is of conven- 
tionalized trees or flowers on a coDapara- 
tively small scale it still fills space that 
most of us would rather use for our own 
belongings. The trinkets of old silver, 
the Spanish bottles, the benitiers, even 
the favorite photographs must have a 
place, and the architect seldom allows 
for this. When he finishes your house 
it is a completed picture, a work of art, 
to which nothing may be added and 
nothing may be taken away. It is like 
the Aubrey Beardsley houses or the 
residences of German painters in a cer- 
tain famous art settlement. These are 
well enough to contemplate at a safe 
distance, or in the pages of a magazine, 
but to live in, as Victor Hugo remarks 
about a different matter, ^'Seigneur, pre- 
serve me, preserve those I love, preserve 
even my enemies, though they exult in 
wickedness, from — '' such a home. 



PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD NOTES 

BY ALICE CARY WATERMAN 



The Elitchen Garden. 
The growing of yegetables may not be a 
romantic oooupation, but it possesses many 
points of vital interest to both grower and con- 
samer. The American woman is a versatile 
creatnre. She can torn from one fad to another 
as readily as she can change her gowns —or her 
mind. Upon the decree of fashion, sanctioned 
by the family physician, she conld abandon the 
wheel, the golf links, and the gymnasium and go 
forth to the soil, close to nature's heart, out into 
God's free air and sunshine, with an ecstacy of 
purpose to plant, to hoe, to weed, to trim, and 
to reap a harvest of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
health, and happiness. And Mrs. Clubwoman, 
if she so willed, could launch out to win new 
laurels with a most elaborately prepared dis- 
sertation at a state federation meeting on ''My 
Latest Achievements in the Kitchen Garden.'' 
Further along the line the seeds planted by the 
enthusiasts in the ranka. of the four hundred 
having attained full growth and perfection, and 
having been exhibited for the benefit of the 
''submerged tenth" could be described in glow- 
ing rhetoric in the columns of the great dailies. 
There is a tendency to take up nature-study, 
and literature reflects that trend. There is also 
much earnest effort among educators to awaken 
an interest in horticultural and agricultural 
pursuits. One of the most interesting experi- 
ments made in kitchen gardens has been that in 
the school gardens of Boston, where flowers and 
vegetables have been successfully grown by the 
students and thoroughly enjoyed. No home in 
the village or on the farm would seem complete 
without the plot of ground for a kitchen garden. 



Planning the Garden. 

The first effort toward the garden is mental. 
One should plan definitely that he may execute 
intelligently to secure the best results. The 
work begins long in advance of seed-sow- 
ing. The plot should have the advantage of the 
best conditions for the growth of plants, yet it 
should be near the house to save the steps of the 



busy housekeeper. The garden should be in- 
closed by a good fence as a protection against 
depredations of intruders. Select the vegetables 
according to the space to be allotted. Amateur* 
should not expect to grow all things equally 
well. Plants and their habits are only under- 
stood after years of experience. A close obser- 
vation of the methods of others and of your own 
will do much toward successful efforts. Cata- 
logues and booklets from reliable seedgrowers 
contain valuable information. During the long 
winter evenings look over the catalogues; select 
varieties; compare and discuss them; make 
plans for the garden; lay out beds, arranging so 
as to get best exposures for growth, and so that 
vegetables shall be planted in the order of their 
readiness for the table, thus saving the time for 
traversing the entire garden to secure vegetables 
for one meal; consult the individual tastes of 
members of the family that all may enjoy the 
products of the home supply. Unless there be 
ample room for a large garden, the raising of the 
coarser vegetables, like beets, turnips, potatoes, 
and the like, must be omitted and the space 
given to choicer varieties, some of which, such 
as lettuce, peas, and sweet com, can be planted 
so as to give supplies at different periods of the 
summer. It should be borne in mind that vege- 
tables are at their best when they are "just 
ready to use . ' ' For that reason successive crops 
insure more favorable conditions. We want the 
"continuous performance" in a vegetable gar- 
den, and it may be had if care be exercised in 
the planting continuously. 

A garden should be kept clean and free from 
weeds. It should have the appearance of being 
well-groomed, a happy, contented, thrifty ex- 
pression, as if basking in the sun and fulfilling 
a mission. Have a few old-fashioned flowers, 
good, steady bloomers, in the garden. The 
flowers and vegetables belong together, and the 
housewife can gather the flowers for table deco- 
ration when in the garden for vegetables. 

A good investment is an asparagus bed. It 
will cost from five to eight dollars, perhaps, to 
make it, but the outlay is in the beginning and 
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not to be repeated annually. Make a bed six 
by twelve feet. Dig out the space two feet deep 
and wall it np with brick. Make a drainage 
strata at the bottom of three or foar inches of 
broken crockery, rocks, or stones; place over 
this eight or nine inches of clay, and cover with 
rich woods loam. Bay asparagus roots that are 
two years old, using one hundred to fill the bed. 
Be careful in transplanting to spread out every 
fibre of the delicate roots in their natural posi- 
tion. A bed thus started will care for itself 
largely, requiring only a yearly supply of rich 
dressing and a covering of leaf mold. Consider- 
ing values in dollars and cents the raising of 
asparagus and strawberries is more economical 
than anything else in the home garden. 



Selecting Seeds. 

For home consumption, variety rather than 
quantity is to be commended, and those fruits 
and vegetables should be selected that can be 
grown with the least expenditure of time and 
labor. Good rich soil and timely cultivation 
are essential to productive crops. It is a good 
plan to have the ground enriched in the fall 
with barn-yard manures or commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and plowed or spaded up. It will mellow 
and be ready for respading and harrowing in 
the early spring. Time is wasted in an attempt 
to work the ground while it is wet and heavy. 
In sowing seed or transplanting, the precaution 
should be observed of pressing earth firmly 
down upon seed and around the plant?. 

Hot-beds and cold-frames are desirable for 
germinating seeds that require early starting 
for transplanting, yet devices can be made as 
substitutes, and the seeds planted in ''fiats'' in 
the dwelling-house in a room with a moderate 
temperature. Cabbage, caulifiower, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, egg-plant, and celery plants 
may be purchased from the nursery. Lettuce 
and Swiss chard may be sown in the garden and 
transplanted. 

With a family of several members, the culti- 
vation of a garden need not fall heavily on any 
one member. If there are children let them 
share in the work, assigning them a little comer 
of their own, for which they must be wholly 
responsible. 

A grape-arbor in a garden is attractive, and 
valuable, too, if covered with vines of grapes of 
best quality. 



A large shade tree, with a portable garden- 
seat under it, situated near the garden, or an 
arbor made especially as a half-way resort be- 
tween house -and garden, for the convenience 
and comfort of the housewife, and provided with 
rustic seats where she may enjoy freedom from 
the heat of the kitchen, shell peas, or prepare 
other vegetables for the coming meal is a feature 
worthy consideration. 



Cooking Vegetables. 

A few points upon care, preparation, and 
cooking of vegetables may be in order in this 
connection. Vegetables are valuable as food in 
that they supply potash salts, and should form a 
part of the diet of each day. Many contain 
much cellulose, which gives needed bulk to 
food. Uncooked vegetables, served sepa- 
rately or combined in salads, are appetizing, 
and when dressed with oil, furnish much nutri- 
ment. 

Green vegetables, such as young peas, beans, 
turnips, and beet tops, onions, cucumbers, cab- 
bage, caulifiower, spinach, asparagus, should 
be cooked in boiling, salted water, slowly, until 
tender; all white, underground vegetables, such 
as turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, old beans, 
peas, and lentils, in boiling, unsalted water, the 
salt being added after the vegetable has been 
drained or at the last moment before taking from 
the fire. Vegetables are spoiled by overcooking 
so frequently that we would emphasize, cook 
until tender, no longer. It is better to remove 
from the fire and reheat them than to allow 
them to stand and continue to cook. Avoid 
using large quantities of water for all vege- 
tables, excepting those that are classed as 
"strong- juiced.'' Just enough water to cook 
delicately is to be preferred, as juices and salts 
are too valuable to be thrown away. 

Cabbage, onions, spinach, and com are vic- 
tims of overcooking to such an extent that we 
offer special suggestions in their behalf. Cab- 
bage and onions are delicious when cooked in 
boiling, salted water, uncovered, slowly until 
tender. The water must be boiling, and kept 
boiling until vegetables begin cooking, when the 
temperature should be lower. Twenty to thirty 
minutes is usually enough time to allow for 
cooking cabbage, and if directions be followed, 
very little, if any, odor will be perceptible, and 
the natural color will be preserved. 
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THE WITCH HOUSES OF NEW ENGLAND 
AND THEIR MODERN OFFSPRING 

BY JOY WHBBLEB DOW 



EVERYBODY beUeves in witches, 
thougli not everybody likes to 
admit it. Under varions aliases, 
honored by an occasional pet sobriqnet 
of one's own selection to fit special cir- 
cnmstances, does onr patron witch travel 
abont with us; because from within an 
obscure comer of the human heart we 
are not able to drive her entirely out. 
Here she exercises nearly as potent a 
spell over our thoughts and lives as she 
did in the time of our ancestors in Salem 
two centuries ago. It is their symbol of 
witchcraft only that has lost its terrors, 
and become a picturesque bit of archaic 
decoration. The steeple-crown hat, the 
quilted satin petticoat, the besom and 
black-cat accessories present to the mod- 
em mind nothing more than a chic epit- 
ome of antiquity and its romance. 

The modem witch is content to mas- 
querade in homelier attire, and to con- 
cern herself with matters extremely 
commonplace, not to say vulgar. The 
modem witch sometimes stoops to adver- 
tise for clients in the personal columns 
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of a newspaper, where she styles herself 
a clairvoyant or seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter, and receives such vic- 
tims as reply in cheap lodgings over an 
old-clothes merchant's shop on Eighth 
Avenue. How shameless! How very 
ordinary in their aspirations must these 
witches be! Again, with some slight 
pretension to gentility she becomes a 
mind-reader, or medium, secures a back 
parlor in the tenderloin district, in 
which she succeeds Dr. So-and-So, the 
dentist, who has moved farther up town, 
beats down Mr. Devery for police pro- 
tection, and gives demonstrations of the 
trance and its wonderful relations with 
the unseen and supernatural. Then we 
are attracted to a higher plane of witch- 
craft — the mystic order of impalpable, 
invisible witches, such as the witch who 
presides over our dreams. She imposes 
on the better judgment of the educated 
and ignorant alike . She gives us ' 'tips' ' 
on the future with a lavish hand — so 
lavish, indeed, that with any knowledge 
at all of the market value of ''tips" it is 
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wonderful how she can play us right 
along as she does. Bat more insidions, 
more powerful, than all is the witch of 
signs and presentiments. Luckily, this 
is a good witch, and I declare, seems 
fairly well disposed toward mortals ; she 
finds for us so much healthful exercise ; 
she sends us running after white horses 
and loads of hay; she instills politeness 
so that we do not interrupt a funeral 
procession by passing through it, how- 
ever great our hurry ; she saves our lives 
by keeping us from under rickety lad- 
ders ; she counsels waiting over Fridays 
and Saturdays, lest our plans and pleas- 
ures be marred by an intervening Sun- 
day; she teaches us care in handling 
fragile and valuable looking-glasses, and 
thrift in gathering up old horseshoes 
and rusty pins; she it was of all my 
teachers the only one who ever succeeded 
in making mathematics interesting by 
giving a personality to the numerals 
themselves in her fascinating theory of 
lucky and unlucky combinations. In 
fact, I could hardly do any justice at all 
to the solicitude and ubiquity of this 
witch who is whispering something or 
other to the inner man fully fifty per 
cent of his time. Ought we then to look 
upon our poor benighted forefathers, 
who had only the Bible and maybe 
Josephus to read, with censure and de- 
rision, when we, surrounded by works on 
art, science, and philosophy — more than 
we can pretend to look at — have so many 
witches flourishing in our midst t 

To understand anything of the famous 
witchcraft excitement at Salem in 1692, 
one should first read Ali^e Morse Earle 
on 'Tustoms and Fashions in Old New 
England." This work gives the atmos- 
phere of life at that time so faithfully — 
the blue Puritan smoke, the rude man- 



ners, the hardships, the absolute lack of 
any of the gracious conditions that favor 
this generation — ^that the preparation is 
nearly complete. Avoid the historical 
novels, and what that scathing literary 
critic of Munsey^s Magazine called the 
''Swashbuckler" stories, because they 
distort things dreadfully. Then a vaca- 
tion spent among the odd comers of such 
a quaint vicinity as Salem, Ipswich, and 
Danvers will prove of the greatest value. 
For here yon may see the houses, the 
originals upon their native heath, with 
much of the inimitable glamour of the 
past still clinging to them, which mod- 
em shingles and modem weather-boards 
cannot be made to embody. Often they 
are quite deserted, the grass grown high 
about the entry and roughly hewn stone 
doorsteps, but the color, the tone — ah! 
that is beyond the reach of our brushes 
and pigments. It is the natural drift- 
wood silver of such exquisite texture as 
to change with the angle of light at 
which it is viewed. Or perhaps the 
housesmiths of nature have oxidized the 
wood in deeper values, equally beauti- 
ful, equally impossible to counterfeit. 
The tiny panes of window glass are iri- 
descent from the atmospheric gases of 
two centuries — an effect which cannot be 
gained in new material. Fortunately, 
there are less sensitive physical attributes 
that one loves to contemplate — ^the weird 
silhouette against the sky, the clustered 
chimney, the scowling overhang, and 
these may be accounted ours for modem 
development. 

I think it was in 1884 that I met a 
very old man in Ipswich named Harvey 
Nourse. He was a lineal descendant of 
Rebecca Nourse, who suffered a cruel 
death at the hands of the rabid fanati- 
cism. I found him a charming inter- 
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locator. He assured me that Bebeooa 
Nonrse was ''no more a witoh than yon 
or I be!" Her trial was an nnasoally 
pathetic episode, as she was somewhat 
deaf, and the bigoted magistrates took 
advantage of this misf ortone to misin- 
terpret her testimony. I sincerely hope 
that Cotton Mather and his colleagaes 
have gotten their deserts. It is doubt- 
f ul if a single professed witch perished. 
According to the romancists, they long 
plied their vocation in the colonies with- 
out molestation, and much more publicly 
than do our clairvoyants, etc. Haw- 
thorne rather amplifies the credit and 
powers of witchcraft in his ''Scarlet 
Letter." Indeed, he leaves us to under- 
stand that the witch was even a neces- 
sity, and an institution much respected 
in the community. It is always possible 
for wicked and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues to play upon ignorance. Edu- 
cation defeats them ; but it seems that 
no amount of education will defeat super- 
stition. Education simply prevents our 
superstition from making public fools of 
us. Witches from the world invisible 
still hover about us, come down our 
chimneys k la Santa Clans, perch upon 
the footboards of our bedsteads, whisper 
warnings as we sally forth in sunshine 
or in shadow, berate us for our want of 
heed to their omens, and talk loud and 
volubly to our consciences as we strug- 
gle with that other Mte nair ever haunt- 
ing man — ^his selfishness. How, then, 
shall we cast the witch outt I do not 
believe it is wise to try. Better imitate 
the little girl in "Punch" who said to 
her mother, "Can't we play, and be jolly 
together, mumsyt You seem so — so 
dreadfully grown up, don'cher know!" 
It might ameliorate the disposition and 
temper of any particularly solicitous 



witch, and insure us greater freedom 
and holiday from her baneful thraldom. 
It was with such a hope as this that 
the present conspiracy to exploit a witch 
house came to be that mayhap it would 
beguile some very lonely witch with a 
poor practice to unbend a little, and for 
the nonce hobnob with mortals upon an 
equal social footing and in good faith — 
yes, and be our witch, our sheep-dog 
turning every spiteful gossip to awe and 
trembling lest a witch's malevolence 
would ferret out the guilty busybody. 
Besides, her occult assistance and super- 
vision of the work appeared rather neces- 
sary as witch-colonial text-books are 
rare and expensive. That excellent work 
by Messrs. Norman M. Isham, A.M., 
and Albert F. Brown, entitled "Early 
Connecticut Houses," which gives the 
curious framing, overhangs, turned 
drops, etc., retails at four dollars, and 
when an architect may buy a copy of 
Yignola for five dollars, as I recently 
saw one advertised, he hesitates about 
spending nearly as much for the crude 
details of witch houses^ particularly 
when there is so little call for them. 
Usually, when folks used to covenant 
with a witch it was looking to the ac- 
complishment of some evil business. 
The modern covenanter, however, with 
a witch-colonial house in the brain, 
winds his way to the witch's tryst, 
which we discover to be a decorator's 
shop on Fifth Avenue, to see what beau- 
tiful stuffs he may obtain wherewith to 
embellish his new home. This would 
have made Hawthorne and the roman- 
cists inexpressibly "tired" — this com- 
mercialism on the part of witches, this 
mix-up with the building trades. But 
ours is a great house-building age, and 
the profession of witchcraft, in common 
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with other professions, is boond to tall 
a little behind unless it sees its way clear 
to take part in the new activity. Old 
aTenoee are being closed, and new 
avennes are being opened, even for 
professional witches. 

A detailed description of the interior 
of the partionlar witoh bonae that il- 
lustrates this article, i. e., the moral 
decorations, furniture, etc., has been 
interdicted. But to the constant readers 
of The Hodse Beautiful, such descrip- 
tion woold be quite annecegaary, as the 
charming possibilitieB crowd so thick 
and fast into the im^nations of those 
interested in the subject, that my client's 



scheme might only confuse and spoil 
some excellent originality which would 
prove in ezeontion quite as suoeeasfnl as 
hers. And really the cloth of a garment 
is not of so much importanoe: it is the 
cut that one sees fully half a block away. 
From the first-story plan, any one may 
obsenre that the entry and halls have 
been very carefully worked oat to seoure 
all the pokiness and spookiness associ- 
ated with the smartest and slickest of 
those celebrated witches who dwelt about 
Boston, without losing sight, for a 
moment, of twentieth-oentnry comfort 
or requirements. To the left of the hall 
opens "ye greate lower room" (yon 
must never have anything 
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stick in anybody, woald not have fussed 
with a tawdry piazza. Back of the hall 
is the traditional lean-to kitchen, with a 
capacious pantry, also a modem laundry 
connecting therewith. Then comes a 
rear entry, and a fine butler's pantry 
leading us into the dining-room by a 
modem double-hung (double-swinging) 
door with push-plates and glass spec- 
tacles inserted in the panels on the eye- 
line. This dining-room, situated at the 
right of the main entrance, has a won- 
derful atmosphere, low-studded with 
visible girders in the ceiling, exposed 
comer-posts, and a wainscot as high as 
the window-sills. I should think the 
dining-room ought to be called '^ye 
trencher-room," in witch vernacular, 
but I find no authority for the term. 
Judge Sewell and many of the old Puri- 
tans were certainly what Alice Morse 
Earle calls ^'valiant trencher-men." 



As the house sets upon a slight de- 
clivity, part of it was leveled for a ter- 
race. We were keenly apprehensive 
while hurrying this through, though, 
that at any moment our patron witch 
might put in an appearance with some 
dread witch invective in strenuous ob- 
jection to an Italian terrace, such as we 
were trying to make harmonize, as de- 
cidedly unbecoming her severe simpli- 
city. But then we came to argue in this 
way: Would not our dear old witch 
need privacy — ^where she could grow her 
simples and favorite flowers without 
annoyance from the gaze and comments 
of strangers passing byt Therefore we 
arranged a compound, surrounded by a 
substantial wall, for neighborhoods haye 
a habit of growing populous in our time 
that would make an old-time witch 
think that the Indians on the frontier 
must be preparing for a gra&d Indian 
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summer massacre, and that the inhabi- 
tants very sensibly were flocking to town. 
And now for tiie clustered chimney! 
We have sunk a lot of money in the 
huge stack, and brick enough to build a 
cheap tenement, but it is the last deft 
touch that gives the necessary personal- 
ity to the design and thereby denominates 
the witch-colonial style of architecture. 
Not a dollar has been wasted in it. 
And its contemplation makes one rejoice 
over one contrivance in the new dwell- 
ing that will be entirely adequate to the 
work it has to perform. This kind of 
chimney encumbers the attic, for there 
have to be several rude flying buttresses 
in it to bring all the great flues for the 
wood-burning fireplace together. The 
buttresses, however, will remain where 
you put them, and in this respect prove 
less troublesome than would a colony of 
''rude flying" bats, for instance, long 
time the boon companions of witches, 



one lurid bit of local color for the attic 
which even my exacting client was not 
prepared to insist upon. If a plan does 
not look well in elevation, perspective 
will not help matters much in the actual 
building. So trusting we have succeeded 
in making the geometrical lines — chari- 
table lines — ^attractive and intelligible 
even to the neophyte, who claims never 
to be able to understand anything from 
an architectural drawing, we will rest 
our case. Let me add in conclusion, 
that ''witch-colonial" is, undoubtedly, 
the subtlest subdivision of our great 
national renaissance, and this, if we 
know anything at all, we want to cher- 
ish and develop before any other kind 
of architecture, for we owe it to our his- 
tory to do so. And I hope the day iis 
not far distant when every progressive 
American architect will be hoodooed to 
the extent of at least one witch-colonial 
house commission. 



REDECORATING WINDSOR CASTLE 



THE work of renovation at Wind- 
sor Castle is now sufficiently near 
completion to permit of a descrip- 
tion of the chief points of interest. It 
is, of course, in the private royal apart- 
ments that the importance of the work 
centers. These, as now treated, suggest 
a new note of refinement and delicacy 
of ornament which augurs well for 
the interior decorative art of the new 
century. 

It has not been an easy task to deal 
with a Gothic building already decorated 
in the early Victorian style. The artists 
have grappled with the difficulties in a 



spirit of thoroughness, and with gratify- 
ing results. A brilliant efiFect has been 
obtained by employing large surfaces of 
cream-white as a background for the 
superb works of art in which these 
apartments abound. The rooms re- 
served for the princesses are marked by 
a homely comfort and a total absence of 
everything in the way of regal splendor. 
They exemplify the tastes of occupants 
whose wishes have suggested simple 
wall coverings of exquisite design, com- 
fortable nooks and comers made out of 
otherwise void spaces, a cosiness im- 
parted to lofty rooms, and a distinct 
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individuality indicated by the employ- 
ment of ieep white friezes. 

In the king's bedroom, a splendidly 
proportioned apartment, the color pre- 
dominating is an Irish green; at least, 
the heavily woven carpet, which gives 
the keynote of the color scheme, is made 
by Irish labor, the silk panels and win- 
dow draperies taking up the same color 
in a softer tone. 

The king's sitting-room is the one in 
which the late prince consort passed his 
last hours, and during Queen Victoria's 
lifetime the bed in the alcove and every 
other article were left in exactly the same 
position as on that memorable morning 
in December, 1861.^ 

The interesting features which iden- 
tify the room with the close of an 
illustrious career have been preserved 
with reverent care. The ceiliug has 
been slightly reduced in height, an 
eighteenth-century raised molding in 
flowers and fruits of a simple form 
occupying the center with a handsome 
console cornice. The whole is left in 
perfectly plain white. Below is a deep 
frieze or band of self-colored soft green. 
The room has a high wooden dado with 
beveled panels and pilasters forming an 
excellent background for the favorite 
family portraits which adorn the room. 

A striking efiFect is obtained by the 
manner in which the woodwork has been 
finished ofiF. It is made of solid mahog- 
any, and painted in an ivory-white, 
quite remarkable in its finish. This 
efiFect is obtained by a process of rub- 
bing down or felting between each suc- 
cessive coat, the gloss which is apparent 
being obtained, not by any form of var- 
nishing, but by painstaking labor. An 
agreeable sense of warmth is, however, 
secured by means of a brilliant red ori- 



ental carpet and soft-toned red silk cur- 
tains. 

The furniture, it is interesting to note, 
dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century, and is, therefore, just one hun- 
dred years old. The much needed repa- 
ration of the coverings has been done 
in such a way that it seems to enter 
completely into the decorative scheme. 

Her majesty's bedroom is paneled in 
a soft rose silk, and the windows are 
hung with a pure white soft satin which 
hangs in ample folds, and gives the 
necessary cool efiFect. The whole of the 
furniture is of the Empire period in 
design, and the bed draperies, sur- 
mounted by the imperial crown, make 
quite an imposing feature. 

The bath-room adjoining is paneled 
with a soft marble on the one side and 
Sheraton wood on the other. The marble 
employed in both the king's and queen's 
bath-rooms is of Greek origin, from the 
quarries which have been reopened 
within the last year after having been 
lost sight of for over one thousand years. 

By general opinion the palm must be 
awarded to the scheme executed in the 
royal boudoir. Old Louis XVI. furni- 
ture has been transferred from another 
part of the castle and covered in a soft- 
colored Beauvais tapestry, and the car- 
pet, manufactured in France at the state 
factories, is remarkably tender in color, 
taking up the mother-of-pearl tints of 
old rose, green, blue, and cream. 

The broad, old-fashioned gilt molding 
round the panels has been retained, and 
the center filled in by one of the most 
beautiful silks that could be designed for 
a Marie Antoinette room. Strained on 
the walls it has the appearance of a 
delicate ivory with hand-painted medal- 
lions suspended from floral wreaths. 



THE BUILDING OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 

BT OBOBQB BTBELBEBT WALSH 
Aathor or '■ Allan WlnOeld " 



THE type of American oonntry 
homes ia recent years has 
changed io accordance with mod- 
em ideas of architecture, comfort, sani- 
tary hygiene, and testhetie appreciation 
of the beantifDl. In their evolntion 
from the typical log cabin of the settlers 
to the modem homes of the wealthy, 
with all possible comforts and oonve- 
nienoes that science can contribnte, 
American country houses have reflected 
accurately the taste and fashion of the 
pnblifl of each decade, and in a ooUection 
of old prints one may easily trace the 
var3dng thoughts and influences that 
contributed to the architectural expres- 
sions of the day. The purely practical 
and utilitarian view of s country honse 
naturally precedes every other oonsider- 
atioD, and the early colonial homesteads, 
bare of ornament, severe iu their sim- 
plicity of design, and often unpleasant 
io their hideous coat of paint, preserve 
to ns even to-day the strict, practical 
side of our Puritan fathers' lives. 
They built their homes of substantial 
and lasting oak and ash, and for more 
than two centories some of them have 
withstood the disintegrating effects of 
the elements. 



The sturdy simplicity of the old oolo- 
nial houses was a reflection of the 
national mind and taste, and we have 
DO better assarances of their classic 
standard than the repeated efforts to 
copy them in part or detail. Modified 
colonial homes are now ecattered all over 
the oonntry. Some of them are mon- 
strons travesties npon the originals, but 
they testify to the national appreciation 
of the simple bat correct tastes of ttiose 
who first settled in New England. The 
gingerbread tjrpe of ornamentation of 
country and town honses which followed 
later stands to-day in strong contrast to 
the simple beauty of the colonial homes. 
With a landscape dotted over with the 
latter there is a suggestion of sturdy, 
substantial, couifortable homes, in which 
dwell people of refined and elevated 
taste. 

But the earliest pioneers in home- 
making in America made the mistakes 
common enough in their day. The 
lack of foundation strikes one of to-day 
with a queer sense of disproportion, or, 
what is more important to many, with a 
feeling of sanitary nnwholesomeness. 
They look as if they were built on the 
ground, growing out of the grass and 
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weeds with 'neither brick nor stone 
foundation to keep out the dampness. 
Sanitary soienee had not then made 
itself an important factor in home-build- 
ing. Even the selection of the home 
site was largely immaterial. Farmers 
built their homes where most conve- 
nient, and then constructed large, roomy 
barns on the best possible location of 
the land to accommodate a large herd of 
auimals. The house often received far 
less consideration than the bam. The 
latter was the working plant of the farm, 
and consequently it received the costliest 
outlay in developing the farm. 

THE COUNTRY HOUSE OP TO-DAY 

AMERICAN country homes have 
to-day passed through the differ- 
^ ent phases of their evolution up 
to a standard of comfort and beauty, 
which makes them the equal of any in 
the world. More than that they repre. 
sent a diversity and elasticity of design 
and finish not found elsewhere. Ameri- 
can country architecture follows no one 
school. It is neither Gothic, Roman, 
Italian, English, nor French. It is not 
even American. It has not yet evolved 
a distinct type which can be called 
American. Yet it is aiming in the right 
direction, making all schools contribute 
toward the same end, and gradually 
selecting the best from each. There is, 
meanwhile, in the formation of an 
American type a process of experimenta- 
tion which does not always please. 
There are absurd creations alongside 
of the strictly classical; monstrous ag- 
gregations of wings, additions, and 
gables which offend the eye; and quiet, 
severe little structures which show the 
hoaest but ignorant purpose of some 
otherwise worthy person or architect. 



In short, our country architeotore is 
very much like our national manners 
and literature. It is still in the process 
of formation. 

Yet withal, the fruits of the movement 
are within our reach to-day, and we can 
point with pride to homes, and even 
communities of homes, which reflect a 
high stage of architectural taste. These 
homes are models of exterior beauty, 
and inside they command the best that 
science can give. The great change in 
our country homes in the past ten years 
has come about through the introduction 
of better systems of heating, plumbing 
and draining, and ventilating. These may 
not show from the outside, but they are 
more real than the external beauty of a 
gable or carved post. Those who have 
spent their boyhood days in cold, bam- 
like country homes preserve to the end 
a feeling of dread against country life in 
winter. The one or two open fireplaces 
which sufficed to heat the whole house 
scarcely took ofiF the chill from the 
adjoining rooms. It may have been 
healthy thus to fight the cold on wintry 
nights, but it did not add to their com- 
fort. 

Modern heating of city or country 
homes has become a science in recent 
years that cannot be ignored. It is not 
only a question of installing a heating 
plant in the new house, but one of dis- 
tributing the heat properly and ventilat- 
ing the rooms at the same time. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice our health for 
our comfort, and the house that lacks 
proper ventilation is a prison from which 
we may never pass alive. Better were 
it that we return to the open fireplaces 
of our forefathers, to shiver and freeze 
between ice-cold sheets, than to bring 
into our homes some of the cheap, un- 
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healthy, and ansoientific heating appa- 
ratnsea which are offered for sale. 

HEALTH AND COMFORT 

THE home beantifal mast be the 
home comfortable and sanitary. 
Country life contributes toward 
good health and longevity, but only as 
we make good use of the opportunities 
distributed around. It is easy to con- 
vert the good into the bad, and make 
existence in the country an intolerable 
season of sickness. Poor ventilation 
and overheating are common causes of 
complaint against town and city houses ; 
but did we know it and recognize it, the 
same fault springs up in the country 
home unless care is exercised in design- 
ing and constructing the plant. Steam 
heat, hot water, indirect radiation, fur- 
nace heat, or stoves can all be regulated 
to produce heat without inviting danger. 
Any one of these systems has reached a 
scientific development which should 
make it satisfactory from the point of 
view of health or comfort. The trouble 
is that we often attach too little impor- 
tance to the subject until too late. 
There is a scientific ratio between the 
cubic feet of air to be heated and the 
radiating surface of a heating plant. 
We cannot ignore this and expect to get 
the highest results. Many country 
homes sufiFer because, through false 
notions of economy, the builder or 
owner has sought to obtain the impos- 
sible. It does not pay to send a boy to 
do a man's work in anything. 

When plumbing is considered in a 
country home, the builder of the house 
runs amuck of many difficulties, false 
notions of science and economy, and a 
score and one of old superstitions. 
Sanitary experts have made one class of 



people cranks on the subject of plumb- 
ing. They are never satisfied. If there 
is sickness in the home — ^be it scarlet 
fever, malaria, a cold, or common influ- 
enza — the plumbing is held responsible 
for it all. That must be overhauled, 
repaired, and possibly replaced by a 
costly new plant. If sickness continue, 
the plumbing still must be at fault, and 
the house may eventually be abandoned 
because ther^ is a subtle mystery of 
^'hoodooism" about the plumbing which 
makes it impossible for the best sanitary 
experts to remedy it. Then, besides, 
some who pose as experts in this line 
condemn plumbing generally when 
called in, on the same principle that some 
doctors send their patients to bed and 
name their disease by some unpro- 
nounceable word. They are expected to 
coincide with their patient's view of the 
matter. It is professionally unprofit- 
able to oppose their views. 

Now, plumbing is a most important 
part of any house. It should be con- 
structed scientifically and carefully; but 
there is no great mystery about it. Any 
plumber who understands his business 
well can plumb a house without leaving 
any loopholes for leaks. Then an ex- 
amination once a year should suffice to 
keep it in good working condition. An 
occasional test by a good plumber shoald 
convince any one of the reasonably 
healthy and sanitary condition of the 
system. If then sickness develops in 
the home, look to other causes of the 
trouble — to the high living temperature, 
to the poor outside drainage, to the 
dampness around the house held by the 
shade-trees, to the stagnant, malarial 
pools near by, to the unwholesome con- 
dition of the cellar, to the contamination 
of the drinking-water, or to the diet or 
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annatural way of dressing for the winter 
season. There are many things besides 
plnmbing which produce sickness, and 
make it rampant in the country or city 
home. 

DRAINAGE 

As to outside drainage, that is a 
good deal like the plumbing. It 
must be efiFectively good and sci- 
entifically correct, or it is worse than 
none. American country homes of mod- 
ern construction are not only the best 
plumbed and heated in the world, but 
they are the best located. We no longer 
build our homes in the gullies and val- 
leys, either from innate modesty or a 
desire to get close to mother earth ; but 
we select the hilltop as the home site, 
and thereon construct a substantial 
home which will resist all storms and 
cold waves. It is a windy and airy 
place, but it is wholesome. We get the 
very ozone of the woods and forests in 
our lungs, and it blows the whisks 
through our hair and clothes summer 
and winter. The malaria that lurks in 
the valley cannot stand this brisk, fresh 
atmosphere, and we cast it over. The 
damp miasma of the swamps and woods 
cannot rise up there on the hilltop, and 
so we escape it. The rains and snows 
fall in torrents, and beat about the 
house, but they roll in rivulets down the 
side of the hill, and when the sun comes 
out our grounds dry up. There is no 
dampness left to mold and ferment in 
the shadows of trees and buildings. 
Nature has made provision for this, and 
we profit by the conditions. 

With the site appropriately selected, 
we stand free to live and enjoy country 
life, building up sinews and tissue which 
assure us of happiness and long days of 



peaceful old age. We know nothmg of 
the premature decay and aging of those 
who toil and live in the lowlands, breath- 
ing the deadly germs of fevers and 
dampness, and laying up ahead stores 
of pains and aches to scourge the last 
hours of existence. If by chance the 
land does not slope sufficiently away 
from the hilltop home, we lay drains to 
carry off any surplus water, supple- 
menting nature in her efl^orts to shield 
us from disease. Thus the modem 
country home becomes the haven of 
safety for all — the dearest place where 
life can be enjoyed to its fullness. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

BUT what strange freak of human 
nature induces some to ruin per- 
fect environments and conditions 
for a home site by planting shade and 
fruit trees around the house, so that the 
sun and air are shut out, dampness col- 
lected and held, and even the view 
obscured? In the present laudable 
movement for protecting and planting 
trees, we sometimes witness the perver- 
sion of an excellent scheme through dire 
ignorance. Somebody is enthusiastic 
over trees, and they are planted with 
haphazard prodigality — good, bad, and 
indifiFerent trees — and in places where 
no trees should ever grow. The house 
is surrounded by them, great tall spruce- 
trees, uncertain fruit-trees, and maples, 
oaks, and beeches. When they grow 
land develop into lusty maturity, they 
take possession of the home site, and the 
house all but disappears from view. 

But meanwhile the inhabitants of the 
home are lucky if they escape with their 
lives. Those handsome shade-trees are 
converting the hilltop home into a 
damp, malarial, unwholesome valley site, 
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where disease germs thrive and multiply 
to destroy human life. The home is 
unable to throw off its accumulation, of 
moisture, and the soil around it grows 
heavy and thick with dampness. The 
sun never penetrates to the living* and 
sleeping rooms, and life becomes un- 
wholesome and unpleasant. There is no 
relief until the trees are cut down or 
removed to a proper distance. So im- 
portant is this question of shade-trees 
around the home that it needs to be agi- 
tated from one end of the land to the 
other. We can never have a healthy 
country life until the home is left free 
and clear for the warming rays of the 
sun to penetrate to every part of it, 
searching out every nook and comer of 
the living-rooms to dispel dampness and 
microbes. The long days of winter, and 
the pleasant ones of spring and fall, can 
only be made attractive by admitting the 



sun in our homes as an ever- welcome 
guest. Shade-trees in their place are 
the greatest blessings that a considerate 
Creator ever bestowed upon a people; 
but out of their proper place they become 
a curse. 

Country home-making can never be 
made complete until interest is taken in 
tree-planting ; but the planting must be 
cultivated through a love for and a sym- 
pathy with the trees. One must know 
every tree that he plants, and not one 
should be admitted on the place ei^cept 
for a purpose. It should form a part of 
a scheme — a work of landscape art. 
Then as the trees grow and expand they 
fulfil the expectations of their owner. 
The home becomes more and more suited 
to our ideas of what we consider artistic, 
beautiful, and comfortable; in short, an 
ideal country home to express and reflect 
our tastes. 



AN EASTER BRIDE'S CHEST 



BT HARRIET MONROE 



WE have all heard of the bridal 
chests of old England and 
France and Italy, those rich 
coffers carved and painted and adorned 
wherein my lady's linen was packed to 
be carried from the house of her father 
to that of her new lord. Many of us 
have seen some of these chests of long 
ago in foreign museums and palaces, or 
even in our own land, and seeing have 
wondered why the modem bride should 
not also have a noble casket for her 
treasures. 



Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne did not 
ask herself that question in vain. That 
inventive brain of hers, and those deft 
hands so skilful in many arts, at once 
set for themselves another task, and 
these two pictures show with what suc- 
cess it was achieved for a fortunate 
Boston bride. 

The chest is made of carefully sea- 
soned oak, and is built to last for cen- 
turies, the side panels and base being 
firmly fastened to the four massive posts 
at the comers. The wood is carved on 
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tbe front and ends in a bold and simple 
pattern, the chief deooratioD being re- 
served for the top. Here heavy wronght- 
iroD hinges, clamped with large wroaght 
nails, divide the design, and assist its 
motive by framing in the carved flgnre 
of the Virgin above a heavy cross of 
iron, which ends in the hasp. The 
border of interwoven braided lines is 
very beantifnl, and expressive of the 
Gothic inspiration of the design. 

No color adorns the exterior of the 
chest. Closed it shows nothing but 
somber iron and carved wood darkened 
by borniug. Bnt on opening it, what a 
glad surprise ! for inside the lid carries 
a beantifnl decoration in greens and 
bines and whites — a conventionalized 



spray of lilies against broad 
mountain masses, toning from 
green tbrongh distant bines to 
the lighter bine of the sky. The 
treatment of the picture ia not 
realistio; heavy datlines, flat col- 
ors, and long, simple lines hold 
it to its decorative key. I can 
think of no possible effect more 
charming in snoh a chest than 
this sadden borsting of morn- 
ing ont of the darkness as one 
lifts the lid, an effect heightened 
by the green staining of the in- 
terior. The white lilies, by their 
old symbolic saggestion of the 
resurrection, of course, add 
poetic value to this feeling of 
joy in the dawn. 

Mrs. Wynne has made other 

chests, usually smaller than this. 

One now in her stndio is less 

than two feet long, and made of 

carved and burned whitewood. 

The exterior shows a beantifnl 

decoration of copper panels, 

framing in pieces of the wonderfully 

colored abalonc shell which may be 

found sparkling in the sun on the 

Ualifomia sea-coast. Hay her happy 

experiments in chests prove a sag* 

gestion^for other agile fingers! 
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THE WINDOW PROBLEM 



BY BOBEBT C. SPBNCEB, JE, 



(Illoitntloni by tbe Author. ) 



CERTAIN vital points involved in 
the designiog of honses are 
seldom settled between architect 
and olient withoat diBcnssion. Some- 
times the arehitect, for the sake of 
peace, is obliged, under protest, to yield 
in spite of his better knowledge and 
judgment ; sometimes the client has snfB- 
cient confidence in the presumably expert 
advice he is paying for to give in grace- 
fnlly. In either case be will be equally 
certain to blame the architect for any 
faults, real or imaginary, he may dis- 
cover in his house after he has made it 
his abode. 

Besides questions of style or no style, 
of arrangement, plan, and of materials 
of their ooDstraetion, are the porch ques- 
tion, the question of story heights, and 



the window question. In the building 
of the average cheap honse this is not a 
problem or a question. The ordinary 
"guillotine" double-hang sash is uni- 
versally ased and nothing else is thought 
of. It is in the better class of houses 
where some beauty and more than the 
average degree of comfort and fitness 
of things are sought that windows of 
other types are likely to be considered. 

In New York city houses and in many 
country places of New Yorkers long 
French windows are now common fea- 
tures, lai^ely owing to the vogne of the 
modem French school and its exploita- 
tion by Beaux Arts men, who are strong 
in number and influence in the metropo- 
lis. 

In suburban and country homes, Eng- 
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CABIHES'TS rOR A LAKE S 



lish oaBflmeDt windowsare jnst beginning 
to be appreciated. Their pictnresqne- 
ness made its first appeal to many 
AmerioanB, otberwise ignorant of Eng- 
lish hooses, throngh Eate Greenaway's 
illnstrationB some years ago. Now that 
their practioal Tirtaes are beooming 
known throngh oae and improved con- 



atmotioii and hardware fittings, their 
pictnresqneness is no longer chief claim 
to consideration in planning a honse. 
No one factor controls arohiteotoral de- 
sign more than penetration. In fact, 
the two cliief elements of^exterior design 
are wall and opening, support and void. 
Gnillotine sash cannot be gronped ae 
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elosely &s oaBetnent sash, owing to the 
space required for the boxes containing 
the counter-weights. A gronp of win- 
dows fitted with the former, therefore, 
scaroelf gives the effect of one broad 
expanse of glass not too broken by solid 
snpports to retain its apparent nnity. 

Possibly the reader has by this time 
began to snspeot that I am making an 
ailment for easement windows as op- 
posed to the ordinary type. 

I am. The old is too familiar and too 
firmly established 
to need defensu. 
It is the new idea 
which needs sup- 
port. At the same 
time I shall try to 
give each type of 
window its dae, 
making as dear as 
possible the vir- 
tnes and fiialts of 
each. For the per- 
fect window has 
not yet been de- 
vised to snit nni- vuluomed bat 
versally onr mod- 
em conditions. Different classes of 
buildings reqnire windows of different 
kinds. The demands of climate most 
also be considered. Let as take np first 
the pecnliarly indigenous guillotine win- 
dow, with its double-hung "check roll" 
sash. No other window is so well suited, 
within certain limits of size, to large, 
single openings. When in good order, 
aooarately fitted and balanced, and not 
too wide in proportion , the sash are easily 
operated; and when fitted with fall- 
length fly-screens, and opened at top and 
bottom, they give fairly good ventilation 
in hot weather. When fitted with patent 
revolving or swinging attachments the 



glass may be safely and conveniently 
cleaned — otherwise not. Such revolv- 
ing appliances, of which several of more 
or less practical merit are now on the 
market, reqniie special frames or sash, 
add to the cost, and are employed at 
present only to a limited extent for resi- 
dence work, being still in the experi- 
mental stage as to dnrability and per- 
manent weather-tightness. 

A type seldom employed, except in 
lai^e buildings, is the lai^ pivoted sash 
revolving on a 
vertical axis. This 
is the only prac- 
tical scheme for 
very large and 
heavy movable 
sash. 

French casement 
sash are common- 
ly hang in folding 
pairs, opening in- 
ward, and require 
careful constrac- 
tion and expen- 

riTH CABSHKNTS SiVe fittlUgB tO 

make them 
weather-proof and easy of operation. 
When used singly or with mullions, they 
are less expensive to eqoip properly, and 
give less trouble in closing. All full- 
length casement windows, whether open- 
ing in or out, require the hanging of 
shades and curtains on the sash when 
opening inward, and on the fly-screens 
in sammer when opening outward. The 
screens swinging inward in the latter 
case are loose-pin butts, admitting of 
their ready removal. When inside 
screens are taken off, shades and cur- 
tains are rehang in the window opening, 
or on the sash. Windows of this type 
are indispensable for giving direct access 
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to terraces, veraDdas, balconies, or gar- 
den views, and give perfect ventilation, 
AU oRsement windows are easily oper- 
ated, and if properly made and equipped 
with suitable hardware flttings, are more 
nearly weather-tight withoat the ase of 
rubber strips or similar devices than are 
windows of the guillotine type. They 
afford perfect ventilation, twice as much 
as an equal area of glass in double-hung 
sash. In fact, they are the only win- 
dows really suitable for bedrooms in 
warm weather. 

This may seem to be a very radical 
statement, but I have proved its truth by 
a carefnl comparison of practical resalls, 
which simply agree with the theory of 
ventilation. After a sultry day a hot 
room can only be rapidly brought to the 




cooler night temperature by permitting 
the air to escape somewhere near the ceil- 
ing. The lai^r the total area of open- 
ing provided, the quicker the change. 
On a hot night yoa want to open the 
whole side of a room to the outer air in 
order to catch every little cooling breeae. 
With the ordinary window opened at the 
bottom only, the hot air above the level 
of the opening remains almost stagnant 
for hoars. If the window is opened at the 
top and the half-screen in common use 
pushed up, the ventilation is much more 
rapid, but the cooler outside air-onrrents 
interfere with the escaping air as they 
enter. 

With 8 tnil-tength screen, and the 
window opened at top and "bottom, still 
better resalts are obtained, the cool air 
entering below to replace the warm air 
escaping above. Half of the opening, 
however, must remain closed iu any 
case, and useless for ventilation. In 
case of a gale of wind or driving rain, 
exposed windows mast be tightly closed. 
When casement sash are profwrly hung, 
opening outward, preferably in pairs 
with mnlllons for each sash, unless a 
storm comes directly at right angles to 
the wall, one of each pair may always be 
left slightly open with safety. Any one 
who has tried to sleep on the weather 
side of a house daring a thunder-storm, 
after a sultry day, in a room withoat 
cross draught, will appreciate the impor- 
tance of this seemingly minor point. As 
I have said before, casement windows 
should, if possible, be made to open out- 
ward, not into the room; thoagh this is 
a much mooted point at present, even 
among architects. 

I will give my reasons for the fore- 
going p ositive l^statement, w hich does 
not7 however, apply to sash over five 
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feet high. If too large, casement sash, 
vheD exposed sqnarely to the wind, are 
apt to be twisted off by a heavy gnst. 
The necessary fly-sereen has made the 
casement-window problem a more diffi- 
ooU one for as than for the English, who 
are not troubled as we are by these com- 
mon pests, which the most immaculate 
hoasekeeping does not alone repel dnr- 
ing summer and aatnmn. Hitherto, 
with casemeuta, screens have been 
hinged at one side and shades and oar- 
tains taken care of after the manner 
stated in the description of French 
windows, which are simply elongated 
casements. 

If the sash swung in, it was annoying 
to a sitter at the window, unless swung 
back against the wall, where it might 
strike a picture. In a group of windows 
only two could be thus opened. If it 
swnng out, shades and curtains had to be 
shifted to the screen or the shade rolled 
up aud the cartaius interfered with 
every time it became necessary to open 
the screen and adjust or fasten the sash. 



1 KULUONS AND PILABTKRS 

The ont-Bwingiog sash are simple in 
coustmction, aud tighter; they fend off 
wind and rain, and act as vanes to deflect 
cooling breeze inward, and take up no 
apace inside — virtues lacking in those 
opening inward. 

All dilBcnlties of operation are now 
obviated by hanging the screens in flush 
socket pivots at the top, into which they 
can be readily slipped, and from which 
they can be easily removed in a moment 
without disturbing shades or curtains. 
For access to the sash in opening or clos- 
ing, it is only ueceBsary to swing the 
screen inward a foot or so at the bottom 
with one hand, while reaching the bar 
adjuster or lock with the other, inserted 
below or at one side of the screen. 
Shades and curtains are practically un- 
disturbed unless the latter are too tightly 
looped back. With proper implements 
the glass may be cleaned outside with 
less difBcnlty than in donble-hnug sash, 
although, of coarse, not as easily as in 
those which swing in. 

A discnssioD of the window problem 
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in the pages of this magazine woald not 
be complete if its festhetic side were 
IgDored. All types of mallioned or 
massed openings vhich admit of lai^e 
glass areas, snbdivided by stractara! 
members, favor beantifal, broad, con- 
trasting vail surfaces, and lend them- 
selves most happily to domestic work in 
which the plan is frankly expre8,8ed by 
the grouped openings in the exterior. 
Gh>od architectni^, however, is not de- 
pendent npon any one style or type of 
opening. Elach in its way is good if 
rightly handled by the architect. The 
development of plate-glass industry has 
facilitated the adoption, even in cot- 
tages, of absurdly large unbroken win- 
dows, which almost turn the occupants 
of 8 room out of doors, regardless of the 
ngly or commonplace character of the 
outlook or the demaoda of privacy. 

No window is finer or more appropri- 
ate than a broad frame filled with a 
single sheet of plate-glaas, when it opens 
npon a beautiful landscape or water 



view. If vines and flowers twine about 
it, no fllagree of dainty leaded glass is 
half BO beautiful a frame for one of 
nature's ever-chaoglDg pictures. Bat 
SQch views are often lacking, and in 
cold, stormy weather it Is pleasant to 
feel the sense of shelter given by the 
inclosing stmctnre; and a group of mnl- 
lioned casement windows is after all 
practically one broad window, through 
which the stmctnre of the building 
lightly rises withont serionsly marring 
the outdoor picture. 

Let us then have our broad "landscape 
windows," but letns first be snre of a 
picture beyond — something better to look 
out npon than a street, narrow lawn, or 
our neighbor's houses. Having one such 
window, let us glorify it with a fitting 
frame — an architectural or a living and 
blossoming border. And when we retire 
at night, winter or summer, whether 
our windows be "guillotine" or case- 
ment, let us have them opened enough 
to let in the pure air of heaven. 



OUR GRANDAMS' CUP-PLATES 



BY MAUY A. KENT 



PROBABLY every lover of old 
china is familiar with the dictum 
of Charles Lamb respecting the 
relative interest of the china-closet and 
the picture-gallery. Knowing as we do 
which had precedence in his regard, it 
is easy to fancy how he would revel in 



the closets that ctmtain the cup-plates 
collected by Miss A. Josephine Clark, 
of South Framingham, Massachusetts. 
How lovingly he would linger over the 
miniature plates, del^hting in the col- 
lection, descanting with felicitous phrase 
on some characteristic in this dimiuutdve 
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piece of pottery, or praiBing the 
iDtrinsic beanty of another! 

The array on Miss Clark's 
shelves woald supply a theme 
most happily in accord Tith 
Elia's tastes, and most fittingly 
wonld it have been treated by 
his graceful, delicate pen. 

A castial visitor has pleasure 
in these serried rows of tiny 
plates, and exclaims delightfully 
at first sight of them, but the 
coonoissenr sees featnre after 
feature provocative of enthusi- 
astic comment. 

There are many collections of 
historical plates and platters of 
the larger sizes ; many large col- 
lections that are practically 
complete; but an almost com- 
plete representative collection of 
the small and very rare cup- 
plates used by the generations 
past is as interesting as it is 
unique. 

To-day polite society eschews 
the cnp-plate, but that it had 
a place on the well-appointed 
board of onr ancestors is attested 
by these very rows in the cabi- 
nets before us. It is true that 
our honored forefathers drank 
from their saucers; it was a 
custom nrban as well a« pro- 
vincial, and the dainty cnp- 
plates played an important part 
in keeping the linen immacnlate, 
the mahogany unstained. * «'^'"' of m,bs ai^ 

That the use of the saucer was not lative body declared that the Senate was 
only common but correct as well has necessary to temper the heated prooeed- 
an interesting illnstration in onr national ings of the House as the sauoer was 
oratory when the oonstitntion was fram- essential to oool the oontents of the cup. 
Ing. A brilliant statesman and'strennons And while the cnp-plate does not appear 
advocate for^two branches of the legis- in this figure of the eighteenth-oentory 
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law-giver, to me it is there by implica- 
tion, and I never recall the argument 
without picturing the accessory cup- 
plate. 

The cup-plate being a prime requisite 
on our grandam's table, the potters sup- 
plied an infinite variety, and many of 
the choicest are in the cabinets which 
Miss Olark has worked so assiduously 
to fill. 

In number, there are between four and 
five hundred of these relics of the old 
order, and the best known potteries of 
England have contributed to the collec- 
tion. Here are the simple decorations 
of Leeds; here are the most ornate dark 
blues of Staffordshire. Of the purely 
decorative, non-historical designs, there 
are colors the most diverse — blues, light 
and dark, pinks, greens, blacks, purples, 
browns, and the lusters. 

We count fortunate the possessor of 
large plates and platters in the rare 
American historic subjects, and the 
more elusive cup-plate in the same de- 
signs boasts of a kind of daintiness which 
the larger pieces do not possess. 

Among the historical subjects are a 
medallion of Washington and Lafayette, 
with the names in a scroll borne by the 
American eagle, and impressed mark 
''Wood'' on back, the diameter being 
three and one-half inches; two rare 
prints of Harvard College, one in black, 
the other in pink, with border of leaves 
and flowers; two Landing of the Pil- 
grims, the print in the center being the 
same in each, but the border varying in 
design, one being perfectly plain, the 
other showing part of the scroll-border 
seen on the large plates of this subject ; 
a three-and-one-half-inch print of Scud- 
der's American Museum, as perfect in 
finish and color as the prints on the larger 



plates ; three prints, with border differ- 
ing in design, of the Battery, New York, 
one evidently a **Stevonson" print, and 
having a border of white — a most unusual 
feature; the Cadmus is twice shown, 
once enwreathed in a shell border, 
and again in trefoil ; there is a perfect 
print of the Baltimore Exchange, with 
the regulation border of the ''Beauties 
of America" series, by Btdgway; and 
there is a Stoughton Church, Philadel- 
phia, acorn border and white edge. 
Mendenhall Ferry, the Savannah Bank, 
and the Pittsfleld Elm are some rare 
subjects that find representation on the 
cup-plates. The last-named design, so 
desired by collectors, is shown in two 
prints, one being double. Mendenhall 
Ferry is most unusual on a cup-plate, 
while the Savannah Bank is seldom 
found on a plate of any size. There is 
a pink print majked Thorpe & Sprague, 
Albany, N. T., title on face; and there 
is a dark blue coat of arms of South 
Carolina, by T. Mayer. 

Among the American historic plates 
are several prints of the Landing of La- 
fayette, one having the picture in the oval 
center, and background of leaves and 
fiowers. There are two prints of the 
states and two woodlands, the latter 
being the smallest historical plate 
known. The tradition attaching to the 
anti-slavery plate gives it a singular 
interest. A millennium plate, with its 
symbolic emblems, must not be over- 
looked, and then we must pay our re- 
spects to Richard Jordan, the New Jersey 
farmer. From a Boston with its Beacon 
Hill, we turn to a Quebec with its cita- 
del. 

But I will simply ennumerate a few 
more of the American historic subjects. 
One will find several of the Hudson 
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River series, namely, Fort Ed- 
wards, Fort Miller, The High- 
laods. Baker's FkUb, in these 
trim rows, as well as Oirard's 
Bank, Fort Ticonden^.a Lafay- 
ette, Reveree of Comwaliis, a 
CoQwny, N. H., a Goat of Arms, 
U. S. A., a Golambns, and a 
Boston Mails, Gentlemen's 
Cabin. 

We are pleased to read the 
terse sayings of Poor Biohaid 
from off a Franklin Maxims 
plate ; 9nd the mention of Frank- 
lin Bdf^ests France and a plate 
acaUied to the foregoing snb- 
jeota, 80 we give a glance at 
Napoleon, who, with the atmost 
aonchalanoe, sits astride a chair 
apparently meditating on the 
snocessfnl issne of the Marengo 
campaign. 

I mnst call attention, too, to 
a Qaeen Victoria onp -plate, 
showing portrait of the late 
qaeen, with dates of birth, as- 
cension, and coronation. 

In the Wilkie designs are the 
Letter of Introdnction and the 
Errand Boy. There are Don 
Qnixote cnp'plates, ao we shall 
not look in vain for the Knight 
of La Mancha in this collection. 

It was abont two centnries 
after the sallying ont of Don 
Qnixote that the redonbtable Dr. Syntax 
started ont on his adventnrons tonrs in 
search of the picturesque, of consolation, 
and lastly of a wife. The chances are 
that the doctor would by now have 
passed into oblivion had not his for- 
tunes, happy and adverse, been illns- 
trated by the clever Bowlandson. Be- 
productions from Bowlandson's work 



A CUPBOABD WITH OUP-PLiTIS 

were very popular subjects for decora- 
aUon, and we find several in the attract- 
ive collection of which I have given a 
anggestive rather than a comprehensive 
list. 

No one can deny a smile to these 
amusing Dr. Syntax prints, and among 
them there is Dr. Syntax and the Dairy 
Maid, where the Doctor enacts the pater- 
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Dal r61e to the damsel young and fair; 
this is a very rare print, and in it, as in 
the other Syntax subjects, the humorous 
accessories are as delightful as the prin- 
cipal features. In Dr. Syntax sketch- 
ing after nature, we seem to hear as well 
as see, and naturally enough quote, de- 
scriptive of the scene: 

'' The sheep all baa'd, the asses bray' d, 
The moo-covrs low'd, and Grizzle neigh' d." 

A series of calamities met the Doctor 
in his early wanderings, and in Dr. 
Syntax Bound to a Tree by Highway- 
man, we see the Doctor in durance, and 
two buxom matrons on their trotting 
palfreys riding to his release. 

Although the tour in quest of the pic- 



turesque was in the end most happily 
accomplished, the death of Dolly, the 
Doctor's spouse, sent him out once more, 
and this time he sought consolation. 
Dr. Syntax with the Gipsies celebrates 
a well-known episode in the journey 
which was undertaken to divert his mind 
from preying sorrow. 

But when, in conclusion, I say again 
that there are more than four hundred 
of these tiny cup-plates, and that besides 
the specimens I have enumerated there 
are many more of interest and value, it 
will be granted, I am sure, that the cabi- 
nets hold a distinctive collection, a veri- 
table treasure-trove which diligence has 
culled from the possessions of our fore- 
bears. 
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^^Mine be a cot," for the hours of play. 
Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway; 
Where the walls are low, and the roofs are red, 
And the birds are gay in the blue overhead; 
And the dear little figures, in frocks and frills. 
Go roaming about at their own sweet wills. 
And play with the pups, and reprove the calves, 
And do naught in the world (but Work) by halves, 
Prom **Hunt the Slipper" and *^Riddle-me-ree" 
To watching the cat in the apple-tree. 

O) Art of the Household! Men may prate 

Of their ways * 'intense" and Italianate, 

They may soar on their wings of sense, and float 

To the au dela and the dim remote. 

Till the last sun sink in the last-lit West, 

'Tis the Art at the Door that will please the best; 

To the end of time 'twill be still the same, 

For the Earth first laughed when the children came! 

— ^AUSTIN DOBSON. 



OPHIB FARM, the estate of the 
Hon. Whitelaw Beid, is one of 
the oldest and most beaatifal 
estates in the enborbs of New 
York City. It is sitnated at White 
Plains, New York, and comprises a tract 
of about ei^ht hundred acres of rolling 
oonntry, in some parts thickly wooded 
and in others comparatively clear. The 
estate is located about two miles from 
the village of White Plains ; and as one 
drives along the boulevard, the first itt- 
timation he has of its existence is the 
imposing gateway, with huge wrought- 
iron gates hung from rough stone posts, 
behind which we see the charming little 
one- story lodge. 

The house is distant about a mile and 
R half from these gates, and the road 
which leads to it has been laid out pur- 
posely to reveal the beauties of nature 
to the fullest possible extent. Almost 



the entire distance it winds in and out 
through the woods, here and there re- 
vealing a glimpse of pastare or open 
field, now crossing a rustic bridge, and 
now passing a stream at times wide 
enough to deserve the name of lake. 
This "wood-road," as it is called, is one 
of the special points of interest at Ophir 
Farm, and a drive through it seems all 
too short, when one eme^es suddenly 
into an open field with a full view of the 
mansion, whose gray walls and towers 
raise their crenelated coping above the 
sorroanding trees and gardens. 

The house, which consists of a main 
portion three stories in height and a two- 
story wing on either side, is in the style 
of a feudal castle, and is built entirely of 
gray granite. Mr. Reid takes a personal 
interest in developing all the natural 
resonrces of his estate, and the granite 
qnarries from which all the material 
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came, not only for hiB house and stables, 
but for the terraces, retaioiag walls, 
steps, oopiDge, etc., are bis own, and are 
located a very short distance from the 
place where the stone has been employed. 
The main portion of the honse, almost 
square in shape, is surrounded with a 
broad piazza practically on all sides, the 
only breaks oocuiring where the wiogs 
are joined. Even the piazza is of g'ran- 
ite, the cornice being gray like the house, 
and the columns of polished pink stone. 
The mosaic floor forms a cool setting for 
summer rugs, large tropioal palms, and 
easy-chairs. The view from all sides is 
very picturesque, and in summer the 
lawns give the effect of English land- 
scape. A herd of several hundred sheep 
in chaise of a shepherd graze on the 
broad fields which stretch away imme- 
diately in front of the entrance. The 
small house which formed the beginning 
of Ophir Farm completely lost its iden- 
tity in the extensive alterations which re- 
sulted in the present structure. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, the architects, 
completed the house about twelve years 



ago, a large portion of the work being 
execnted during Mr. Beid's residence 
abroad as amlwssador to France. In 
plan the honse is simple — a broad hall 
running throngh the middle with two 
rooms at each side, a reception and din- 
ing room on the left, and the drawing- 
room and a sort of a sitting-room, or 
den, on the right. The kitchen and 
servants' wing is back of the dining- 
room, and Mr. Reid's library and office 
behind and at the right of the den. The 
hall is entered beneath a massive square 
tower throagh doors of a single piece of 
plate-glass, whose existence is foi^otteu 
when inside, and the view is seen tlLrongh 
them, unhampered by other than the 
lightest of iron frames. The ceiling is 
eream-white and the heavy cornice is 
gilded. The walls are wainscoted to 
within about two feet of the cornice with 
panels of Etowah marble (a pink variety 
from Geoi^a which somewhat resembles 
pink Numidian), and pilasters of yellow 
Numidian marble. The rather formal 
stairway starta in the middle of the hall 
and ascends in a single run to a landing, 
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whence it divides and retoms in two 
rons the rest of the distance. The large 
fireplace at the left of the hall reaches to 
the ceiling, and is also composed of pink 
and yellow marble. These two marbles 
are used accoriing to a definite scheme; 
the vertical members, pilasters, balns- 
tera, newels, etc., are yellow, and the 
rest, wainscots, steps, lintels, etc., pink. 
This room is nniqne, and cannot be dnpli- 
cated, as it exhausted the Etowah quarry. 
Between the wainscot and the cornice is 
what resembles antique tapestry, but 
apon closer examination is seen to 
be very fine glass mosaic, a material 
lending itself admirably to the crude 
forms of tapestry foliage. The walls of 
the reception-room, which we enter at 
the left of the front door, are entirely of 
woodwork very richly inlaid. Every 
portion of the mahogany backgronnd is 
covered with a flowing arabesque pattern 
of satinwood and inouier-of -pearl. 
The woodwork of the dining-room, in 



the rear of the reception-room, is the 
same as this latter, except that on ac- 
count of the increased wall space, lai^e 
panels of embossed leather of a sage- 
green color fill the spaces between the 
mahogany stiles. The green leather 
forms a beantifnl finish and a snperb 
backgronnd for several old portraits. 
These rooms have attracted considerable 
interest, and the designer of the elabo> 
rate inlaid arabesques, Mr. deorge Babb, 
of New York, has followed the example 
of the old masters of snch work by in- 
laying his own initials in a comer of the 
panel over the dining-room mantel. 

Grossing the hall, we now enter the 
drawing-room, perhaps the most beaati- 
f d1 and interesting room in the house. 
The walls from floor to ceiling are of 
French oak, fitiished in the natoral 
colors, and ornamented with rich carv- 
ing heavily gilded. In style the room is 
a pure example of very late Loais Qninze, 
the nnasnal and particalarly iDterestin^ 
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feature being to And a room of this 
period finished in the natural colors of 
the wood. This room has also attracted 
considerable attention among artists, 
decorators, iEind connoisseurs of art on 
account of its purity of style and perfec- 
tion of execution. The room is a genu- 
ine old example of the period, having 
been purchased by Mr. Beid when in 
Paris, and came from the old ch&teau of 
Villennes at Poissy, which was then 
being demolished. It is considered one 
of the finest, if not the finest, example 
of a French room in America. The exe- 
cution of the carving throughout is 
superb, and is the same in quality near 
the ceiling as on the level with the eyes. 
The twelve heads in the keystones of the 
arches are special studies, and each a 
work of art in itself. 

In the rear of the drawing-room is the 
library, an apartment of really noble 
proportions, which at once suggests 
what primarily a library should be — a 
workshop. This room, which is about 
thirty-three by forty-two feet in size and 
eighteen feet in height, is abundantly lit 
by windows on all four sides reaching to 
the cornice. Book-shelves occupy the 
rest of the wall space, with the exception 
of that occupied by a massive marble 
mantelpiece which reaches to the ceiling. 
No draperies whatever detract from the 
workshop effect of this room, and the 
accessibility of all the books oy means 
of conveniently placed ladders is another 
most practical point. The ceiling has a 
lai^e central panel surrounded by a bor- 
der of smaller ones, forming the central 
part of it and connected with the walls 
by a very ample cove ornamented with 
heraldic devices. The pictures filling 
the panels are by the late Dennis Bunker, 
who unfortunately died before they were 
finished. The dividing beams between 
the panels, as well as the entire cover, 
are in antique gold — a very rich finish, 
surmounting as it does the antique oak 
of the bookcases below. 

Beyond the library is a small office 
easily accessible from the garden, where 
a secretary conducts whatever of Mr. 
Beid's business is necessary, and where 



the heads of the various departments of 
the estate receive their orders. 

Ascending the stairs in the main hall, 
on the landing is one of the art treasures 
of the house, David Neat's possibly best 
known painting, **The First Meeting of 
Mary Stuart and Bizzio." The picture 
was painted in 1876, and has always been 
a favorite. An Empire bedroom and 
boudoir are the most interesting of all 
the rooms on the second floor. 

Mr. Reid is certainly justly proud of 
his garden. This he considers the really 
most successful portion of the whole 
estate, as, to use his own words, it was 
''laid out by the greatest architect — 
Nature." In this case Nature has cer- 
tainly used her most skilful hand, but 
the natural advantages have been in- 
creased and developed along Nature's 
own lines. Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted 
had full opportunity to exercise his 
utmost skill, which he knew so well how 
to use, in assisting instead of attempting 
to improve Natm*e. A small, formal 
garden at the east of the house ',is the 
starting-point. The garden has been 
leveled off on the side of the hill, so that 
granite retaining walls on three sides 
give it the protection formal gardens 
should have, and also furnish the proper 
view-point from which they may be seen 
to the best advantage. From the formal 
garden paths diverge in different direc- 
tions and wander apparentiy at random 
up and down the hillside. To all appear- 
ances, it is exacUy as laid out by Nature 
herself. Openings in the shrubbery 
reveal here a comer of the house, here 
the formal garden, here a group of 
stately trees, and here again me mead- 
ows. These views are not continuous, 
but only a glimpse, and always in the 
most favorable direction. It is then we 
begin to study the plan of the garden, 
and finally are forced to admit the great 
art which has been manifested — in fact, 
tiie greatest of all art — concealed art. 
At the north of the formal garden a path 
leads to the flower-garden and conserva- 
tories. The former is laid out on three 
broad terraces leveled off on a hillside 
in such a manner as to give the best pro- 
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teotioD. Beyond these' are the etahles, 
which are at present being repaired and 
iocreased in size. 

On a small brick-paved terrace east 
of the bonse, and snrrontided by a row 
of Japanese evergreens, stands a most 
pictaresque old snn-dial. A hexagonal 
pedestal of white marble ornamented 
with the signs of the zodiac in bronze, 
applied to its surface, is sarmounted 
with a large bronze tnrtle, on whose back 
a white slab of marble, with the proper 
flgnres, tells the hoars. 

Tlmplit^igraplartpnxliictdln 



Eight hnndred acres of beaatifnl land 
form s fitting setting for a stately man- 
sion, and in this case the house and 
gronnds are worthy of each other. The 
effect of unity seems to have been the 
principal aim of owner, architect, and 
landscape artist. This effect has been 
so snecessfully obtained that the impres- 
sion is that of an English estate where 
hundreds of years and a gradual devel- 
opment have been required ,to amalga- 
mate the different parts into a harmoni- 
ous whole. HORACE B. HANK. 
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THE game 
principleB 
that apply 
to the BelectioD of 
a vase as a recep- 
tacle for flowers 
apply also to the 
selection of jardi- 
nieres for a grow- 
ing plaDt. In both 
we are to remem- 
ber that the bit of 
pottery is to serve 
as a receptacle for 
a display of beauty 
rather than to be 
in itself the center 
of attraction. We 
may well learn 
from the painter a 
lesson as to this. 
Should he make 
the bacbgronnd of 
his picture more striking and interesting 
than the pictnre itself, he wonld sin 
against the proprieties no more than do 
we when we place a simple, graoef al fern, 
charming in its monotone of color, in a 
gandily colored jar, covered with impos- 
sible flowers in startling hnes. Yet it 
yon look at the next lot of jardinieres 
yon see on sale in the shops, yoa will see 
how ntterly unfit they are for any intel- 
ligent nse with beantifnl plants. As a 
role, the more costly they are the less 
they are fitted for their purpose. With 
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able jardinieres of 
American make I 
have been able to 
find in oar Eastern 
cities are the very 
inexpensive ones 
of simple forms, 
colored in sabdned 
greens and browns. 
A familiar type of 
these is shown in 
the accompanying 
pictnre of a comet 
aster. These jars 
have the constric- 
tion at the top 
which compels yon 
to pnt inside each 
a much smaller 
pot than it should 
take. Apparently 
the mannfactnrers 
of these receptacles 
intend that the rim of the flower-pot 
shonld rest upon the top of the jardiniere, 
leaving it permanently exposed, and 
rendering impossible any harmonions 
display. 

And so it is that here, as with the 
vases, we mnst go to the Japanese shops. 
Passing by the gaady things sent over 
for oar special benefit by the mannfac- 
tnrers who cater to the demands of onr 
market, we may be able to find some of 
the plant jars of the sort in use in 
Japan. If so, we shall see that these are 
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a few notable exceptions, the only soit- designed tor the direct growth of the 
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plant without any intervening pot. At 
the bottom is a hole for drainage, and 
towards the top the jar widens so that 
it may be used to advantage for holding 
the flower-pot if we desire so to use it. 
These jardinieres are manufactured in 
all sizes, from tiny sorts designed for 
use in doll-houses to large ones designed 
for holding trees of a century's growth, 
dwarfed, however, by the peculiar art of 
the oriental gardener. 

These jars are made in a great variety 
of Japanese pottery. The yellow and 
green Izumo ware has several excellent 
designs in the beautiful tones of yellow 
and green, so characteristic of this pot- 
tery; one of these is shown in one of the 
aster pictures herewith. Good plant 
jars are also to be found in the Owari, 
Baku, Seto, Awaji, Ofuke, and Tosa 
makes, while forms of decided artistic 
excellence, as well as surprising cheap- 
ness, may be found in the Tokonabe 
ware. One such, which is excellent as a 
temporary plant receptacle, though not 
primarily designed for holding plants, 
may be seen in the picture of the jack- 
in-the-pulpit herewith. 

From spring until autumn one of the 
most satisfactory ways to use flowers is 
to transplant, just as they are commen- 
cing to bloom, the low-growing annuals 
with compact roots into appropriate 
jardinieres. With such plants as asters 
this does not interfere with the flower- 
ing, so that one can liven up the living- 
rooms with glorious displays of form 
and color. There is no necessity for the 
use of regulation flower-pots in such 
cases, and the plant should be thoroughly 
watered a few hours before it is taken 
up. 

An^illustration of the delightful re- 
sults to be obtained by transplanting 



the smaller wild flowers into small jars 
and jardinieres is shown in the picture 
of the bluets in a Japanese jar. Such a 
bunch of plants is easily transferred 
from the fleld and will remain in blos- 
som a good while. 

A very satisfactory receptacle for 
flowers in pots is that make of rush 
basket ware, one of which is shown in 
the picture of an Easter lily. The bot- 
tom is of wood and the sides of woven 
rushes. The green color and the ex- 
panding shape adapt this receptacle to 
harmonious use with a great variety of 
plants, although it is especially fltting 
for foliage plants, like palms and aura- 
carias. An ordinary flower-pot saucer 
may be placed in the bottom to receive 
the drainage water. In greenhouses or 
conservatories these receptacles are liable 
to become moldy from the dampness, 
but for use in the house they are excel- 
lent. 

The Flowers of May 

FROM the first of May onward the 
decorator has an embarrassment 
of floral riches. In the garden 
many favorites are daily claiming hom- 
age, while in the flelds and woods many 
others revel in untamed beauty. 

A garden well stocked with perennial 
plants will yield a great variety of floral 
beauty during this month. The Globe- 
flower or double buttercup {TrolliusYjs 
one of the most attractive of these. In 
a suitable vase it lights up a comer of a 
room in a delightful manner. The culti- 
vated Solomon's seal is an odd plant, 
with a certain original beauty of its own, 
which is well brought out when two or 
three of the graceful stems are displayed 
against a harmonious background, as 
shown in the picture. Then there are 
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the many balbons flovrars which blossom 
this moath, and the nnmeroae sorts of 
Iris that generally begin to appear be- 
fore the month is passed. 

It is in May also that the heart of the 
decorator is gladdened by the blooming 



the groand with gracefnl ease; its sim- 
ple slender leaves of glanoons green 
partially inclose the roanded stem that 
cnrres lightly before it reaches the 
crowning blossom in which netnre seems 
to strive to show how eflFective single 




of the late italips, with^ their pore and 
glowing colors, their long stems, and 
their charming poses. The one-colored 
single varieties, with their chaste caps 
of living color, seem to me mach more 
desirable than the variegated singles or 
the more objectionable donbles; in the 
latter the fascination of the tulip has 
largely disappeared. The charm of the 
plant lies in its simplicity; it rises from 



color masses may become. There is 
classic simplicity thronghont, the effect 
of which is sadly marred when we add 
the frills and fnrbelows of the double 
and parrot varieties. 

It need scarcely be said that the proper 
display of these single tulips requires 
that their individuality shall be brought 
oat. They will not tolerate indiscrimi- 
DBte crowding into vases; each mast be 
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given room to ^ 'speak for itself by 
showing its curves and colors. Select 
rather tall vaseS; and place compara- 
tively few tulips in each, of course cut- 
ting the stems off near the ground in 
order to have a few leaves left on each 
flower. Tall rose vases are excellent for 
their display. 

Late in spring and early in summer 
the gorgeous hues of the oriental pop- 
pies become available for decorative 
purposes. The great petaled flowers are 
of enormous size, borne on the ends of 
long, graceful stems which bear below 
the odd, deeply incised, decorative 
leaves. These flowers should be used 
for large and brilliant temporary effects. 

No two wild flowers are more charac- 
teristic of the full coming of spring than 
the white and painted trilliums or wake- 
robins. While the regions inhabited by 
these two plants are somewhat similar, 
in general where one is abundant the 
other is not, and vice versa. In their 
plan of structure all the trilliums are 
very similar. A thick stem rises straight 
out of the soil, tapering gradually as it 
rises. At some distance from the ground 
it sends off at right angles three broadly 
oval leaves, which in the large white 
trillium have no stalks and are sharply 
pointed at the tip. Above the leaves is 
the flower; in a few species there is no 
flower- stalk, the blossom nestling just 
above the leaves, but in most sorts there 
is such a stalk. 

During my boyhood days in central 
Michigan the large white trillium, or 
large-flowered wake-robin, was the wild 
flower of May. The woods were full of 
the beautiful blossoms, which we all 
loved to gather and bring home, where 
they retained their freshness for several 
days. Since then, when living in other 



states where this species does not grow, 
the name wake-robin always carries me 
back to those beech woods, and it is only 
by an afterthought that I can connect 
the word with the other trilliums to 
which it is applied. 

Throughout its range the painted tril- 
lium often takes the place of tiie large 
white wake-robin in the May woods. It 
delights in moist, shaded situations, 
where in many regions it is found in 
abundance. It is a very pretty blossom, 
and one of the most conspicuous of the 
spring wild flowers. The white petals 
stand out from the background of green 
leaves, and are made more striking by 
the blotches of brilliant crimson painted 
in a large V-shaped spot upon the front 
side of the base of each petal. No other 
flower in its season and its situation is 
so likely to catch the eye of even the 
heedless stroller through the woods. In 
New England this is one of the most 
characteristic of the May wild flowers, 
although in some regions it is rare or 
only locally abundant. It is also found 
in the North from Novia Scotia to Wis- 
consin and in the South from Georgia 
to Missouri — a wide ranfz^e, but one in 
which the species is by no means gener- 
ally distributed. During much botaniz- 
iDg in Michigan and Ohio I never saw 
the flower. 

I know not what flower James Mont- 
gomery had in mind when he wrote: 

''But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 
Plays on the margins of the riU, 
Peeps round the fox's den." 

But the lines might well have been 
written of the lovely Columbine. Along 
the rocky shores of the New England 
coast, its nodding blossoms color the 
hillsides in May, the scant soil jrielding 
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only sufficient nourishment for a growth 
of a foot or eighteen inches, while here 
and there in the richer margin of the 
rill or along the borders of the forest, 
scattered plants reach a height of two 
feet or more. Those which ''haunt the 
glen" vary much in size, according to 
the strength of their foothold, but none 
is more picturesque than these. As 
you see the flaming blossoms standing 
out from the side of the precipitous 
ledge, you wonder that the elements do 
not tear the plants from their frail sup- 
ports. 

These blossoms may be used to ad- 
vantage indoors, if not too many are 
crowded together. They need to be 
placed in water soon after being picked 
or they will wilt beyond recovery. 

A distinct and brilliant note in the 
May color symphony is struck when the 
Japan Quince comes in bloom. The full 
glory of the blossoming shrubs cannot be 
reproduced indoors, but one may easily 
secure unique and beautiful results 
by bringing in a few of the branches and 
arranging them in jars. The smaller 
twigs, covered with the red-pink blos- 
soms, may be loosely arranged in small 
vases or jars, but I like better to use 
larger branches that bear both leaves 
and blossoms in jars of rather solid ap- 
pearance, reproducing in some sense the 
bizarre beauty of the shrub out of doors. 
Notwithstanding its brilliant color it is 
not a difficult one to manage; it com- 
bines to advantage with jars of dull 
light yellow or grayish blue, and of 
course is all right with neutral tones 
of any sort. 

And the apple-blossoms! Who shall 
attempt to describe their glory t Yet we 
can do better, for we can see them and 
inhale their delicious perfume, and dis- 



play them sparingly in our houses, giv- 
ing them plain backgrounds and artistic 
receptacles, and perchance letting them 
overshadow a Tanagra statuette of a 
dancing girl. Nor should we neglect 
the other tree blossoms, particularly 
the wild plum in regions where it is 
available. 

The Onltore of Poppies 

THE poppies are delightful flowers 
for garden culture. They are 
easy to grow, and yield a great 
variety of form and color to delight the 
eye. The seed may be sown in ordinary 
garden soil in early spring, sowing 
thinly in rows about a foot apart. 
Poppy seeds are very minute, so that in 
order not to plant them too thick it is 
desirable to mix them with corn-meal or 
fine sand before sowing. If the seed is 
scattered in a tiny furrow during a light 
rain, or the furrow is sprinkled from 
the watering pot after sowing, it will 
need no more covering than will thus be 
obtained; one of the dangers to be 
avoided is that of covering too deep. 
After the plants are up they may be 
thinned out from time to time, leaving 
only plants enough to cover the soil sur- 
face. In the northern states, seed sown 
in early spring will blossom the last of 
June or first of July, remaining in 
bloom for several weeks. It is desirable 
to make one or two sowings a month or 
so later than the first to have a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

There is wonderful variation in the 
types of poppy flowers. From the sim- 
plicity of the single Shirleys or the 
beauty of the glorious Bride Poppy to 
the wealth of petals of the peony-flow- 
ered and Mikado types is a long step. 
Each type should be planted alone. 



LOUIS XV. FURNITURE 



BY VIRGINIA BOBIE 



THERE were no clearly defined 
lines between the Lonis XIV. 
and the Louis XV. styles of fur- 
niture. The sweeping curves and ornate 
decorations that characterized the de- 
signs of the early Quinze period were 
the natural outgrowth of the late Qua- 
torze epoch. From the time that Pierre 
Mignard succeeded Lebrun as art direc- 
tor, a gradual change had taken place in 
all handicrafts. Instead of one control- 
ling force, there were a dozen influences. 
Designers, free from the restraint of 
obeying one master mind^ worked on 
independent lines. In rare cases this 
was productive of good. The arts as a 
whole suffered seriously. With the 
death of the Grand Monarque, the last 
of the seventeenth-century traditions 
passed away. 

Louis XV., like his great predecessor, 
was only five years of age when he was 
proclaimed king. During his minority 
the office of regent devolved upon the 
duke of Orleans. This term of eight 
years, 1715-1723, was an important 
period in the history of decorative art. 

The old court, with its stately cere- 
monies, its pomp and magnificence, was 
gone, and in its place was a new court, 
bent on the lightest and gayest amuse- 
ments. The formal arrangement of 
rooms, the classic treatment of walls and 
furniture, found little favor with the 
regent and his followers. To conform 
to the tastes of the day, decorators intro- 



duced the extreme rococo. The broken 
shell, the twisted acanthus, the curled 
endive, and the flowing scroll formed a 
part of all interior woodwork. The 
cornice, the wainscot, the mantel, the 
moldings of windows and doors, the 
frames of panels and pictures, embodied 
one and the same idea. To harmonize 
with this setting, furniture was, of ne- 
cessity, Qonstructed on similar lines. 
Plain surfaces were abhorred. Every- 
thing glittered with elaborate mounts of 
bronze and ormolu; everything was 
ornamented to such a degree that its real 
purpose became a secondary considera- 
tion. Several pieces of furniture were 
sometimes combined in one in order to 
give wood and metal workers greater 
scope for ingenuity. Some of the re- 
gency designs are strange combinations 
of writing-desks, bureaus, and time- 
pieces. The workmanship of this fan- 
tastic furniture is of a very high order. 
The greatest artists of the day bestowed 
their skill upon it. While it does not 
surpass in beauty of execution the work 
of tiie masterly hand who designed fur- 
niture for Louis XIV., it equals it in 
many ways. A few of the great cabinet- 
makers who were associated with Lebrun 
lived to execute orders for the regent, 
and also for Louis XV. 

Charles Cressent, a pupil of Boulle, 
and one of his most noted followers, was 
closely identifled with the style of the 
regency. Dubois and the elder Caffleri 
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were among the number who adapted 
their methods to the tastes of the time. 
Bonlle was less flexible. With the spirit 
of the day he was never in touch. His 
work belongs so entirely to the Qaa- 
torze period, it is sndi a complete 
expression of the formalism of the seven- 
teenth centory, that it is impossible to 
associate him with the succeeding epoch. 
He produced much that was fine in the 
latter years of his life, but it bears little 
resemblance to the handicraft of his con- 
temporaries. 

Among the painters of the regency 
who lent their talents to the embellish- 
ing of walls and furniture were Lancret 
and Watteau. Among the hosts of in- 
terior decorators who designed and 
sometimes executed furniture, were 
Meissonnier, de Oolte, Boffrand, Oppe- 
nord, and Pineau. Philippe Meissonnier 
was the real leader of the rococo school. 
To him is credited the introduction of 
the broken shell, and the countless twists 
and twirls that were such a feature of 
French decoration during the eighteenth 
century. His defiance of the rules of 
balance and proportion delighted the 
duke of Orleans, who gave him many 
commissions. Meissonnier disregarded 
all principles of symmetry, and sought 
to obtain novel effects by introducing 
startling contrasts. One side of a cabi- 
net or console would often be treated in 
a manner quite different from the other. 
He was consistent only in that he car- 
ried his scheme of contrasts to a very 
fine point. In furnishing a room every 
detail conformed to this erratic treat- 
ment. Meissonnier achieved consider- 
able fame, and lived to see his work ex- 
tolled and contemned. That he had a 
powerful influence on the arts of the 
day, his many enemies could not deny. 



Flemish, Gterman, and English cabinet- 
makers borrowed extensively from him. 
Chippendale, in his early days, patterned 
many of his designa after Meissonnier. 
His book of drawings for furniture, 
''The Gtontleman and Cabinet-maker's 
Director," bears more than a chance 
resemblance to the work of the Frendb- 
man. Some of the designs for state 
beds, bureaus, and commodes surpass 
the most extravagant conceptions of 
Meissonnier, and emphasize the fact that 
rococo ornament in the hands of the 
English passed even beyond the limit 
placed upon it by the French. 

The work of tiie great furniture-mak- 
ers of the regency and of the Louis XV. 
period had certain qualities of elegance 
and grace that foreign wood-workers 
were unable to imitate. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the Cterman and 
Italian handicrafts of the day. The 
German rococo and the Italian baroque 
combine all the faults of the style 
rocaille without any of its redeeming 
features. There was no suggestion of 
heaviness in the most ornate piece of 
French furniture. Fantastic as the 
design often was, there was no hint of 
absurdity in its construction or decora- 
tion. Possessing a discrimination which 
the German and the Italian did not 
share, the Frenchman was able to pre- 
serve the narrow line that separated the 
extravagant from the grotesque. Har- 
mony and symmetry, which were such 
important factors in the eyes of the fur- 
niture-makers of the Quatorze period, 
were almost entirely lacking in the work 
of the Qninze craftsmen. Louis XIY. 
carried his love of balance to such a 
point that Madame de Maintenon once 
wrote, 'The king will have us all buried 
in symmetry." Such flne distinctions 
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did not trouble LonU XV., or the men 
and women who composed his court, and 
whose favor or disapproval made or 
marred the snocess of an artist. 



more than a brief mention of the great 
artist-artisans of this period. Many 
Tolomes wonld be needed to treat in an 
adequate way the handicraft of the eigh- 



The groop of men — decoraton, de- 
signers, fnmitare-maken, workers in 
metal and marqaetry — who spent their 
lives ID the endeavor to please a capri- 
cious conrt formed a large and notable 
body. Within the compass of a maga- 
zine article it is not possible to give 



teenth centary. The snbject of fnmitore 
alone, if presented in alt its phases, 
wonld demand a chapter on the great 
tapestry indnstries of France, another 
on Sevres porcelain, a third on metals, 
and a fourth on laoqner. Wood alone 
formed but an insignifleant part in the 
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making '.of a large portion of the 
Qoinze famitnre. Marquetry liad its 
place, bat the pieces in which mar- 
quetry alone is used for ornamentatiOD 
are very rat«. The skill of the tapestry- 
weaver, of the potter, and of the gold- 
Bmith was ntilized to produce these 
marrelons cabinets and commodes which 
to-day, when offered for sale, bring 
prices that can scarcely be expressed 
in less than four flgares. 

Among the men who made this snmp- 
tnons farnitore may be mentioned Rie- 
sener, Oressent, Lelen, Oeben, Roentgen, 
Dnplessis, Pasqoier, Garlin, Herrien, 
Goothi^rre, and the Gaffleri. Jacqnes 
and Philippe Caffleri belonged to a 
famous family of metal workers. 
Jacqnes was a son of Filippo Caffleri, 
who came to France from Italy about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He had served Pope Alexander Vn. 
with distinction, but tempted by the re- 
ports of the generosity of LonisXIV., 
joined tiie band of workers at the Oobe- 
Uns. For more than a century the name 



of Caffleri was closely associated with 
French furniture. The metal monnts 
and moldings which came from the 
workshop of Jacques and his son Phi- 
lippe were not surpassed by those of any 
oUier designer. The exquisite finish of 
their metal-work was notable In an age 
when beaaty of execution was the mle 
rather than the exception. The com- 
mode with bombs or curving front was 
the usmtl medium chosen by them to 
display their intricate gamishings of 
bronze and ormolu. 

Pierre Gonthi^rre followed the meth- 
ods of the Gaffleri. He and Biesener 
were younger men, and were identified 
with both the Louis XV. and the Louis 
XVI. styles. Gontbi^rre executed many 
beautiful pieces of fnmitnre for the 
Ducbesse dn Barry. At the time of her 
execution she owed seven hundred and 
fifty- six thousand livres for furniture 
designed and ornamented by him. The 
government refused to pay this sum, 
and after endless lawsuits, the ill-fated 
Gouthi&rre died in poverty. His work 
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laoked the strengtlL of that of Philippe 
Caffleri and Charles GreBsent, bnt it was 
marked by elegance and great delicacy. 
A dnli gold finish, which he iB said to 
have iaveoted, makes it possible to dis- 
tiogaisb his unsigned work. In 1858 the 
inarqaiB of Hertford desired to have a 
replioa of one of Gonthi&rre's most fa- 
mous pieces, the "Cabinet d'Artois" at 
Windsor. To produce this copy, years 
were given to the task, and the cost, 
inclnding the delicately chased mounts, 
was three thonsand ponnds. 

Jean Riesener was bom in Glaadbeck, 
near Cologne, and bore somewhat the 
same relation to Lonis XV. that Bonlle 
did to Loois XIV. 

Among the cabinet- makers who served 
the eapricioas king, no one pleased his 
fancy more than this transplanted Ger- 
man. He was a papil of Jean Francis 
Oeben, and after the death of his mas- 
ter, sncoeeded to the title of SbSnisie du 
Roi. Less is known of Oeben than of 
many others who filled positions of 
minor importance. The celebrated 
Imreau du Edi was began by him and 
finished by Biesener. Few pieces of 
fnrnitnre have been the theme of so 
many discnssions. Signed "Biesener fa 
1769 k I'Arsenal de Paris," it is only in 
late years that Oeben has been given a 
share in its glory. No article of handi- 
craft belonging to the Qninze period 
has been the canse of so mnch conjee- 
tare. Colnmn after colnmn has been 
printed to prove this theory and that. 
Sometimes all the honors are given to 
Biesener, again he is stripped of his 
laurels, and they are handed to Oeben, 
again they are divided among Biesener, 
Dnplessis, and Hervien. It is now be- 
lieved that the conception of the design 
was dne to Oeben, that Biesener com- 



pleted] the task, that Dnplessis modeled 
the mounts, and that the casting was 
done by Hervien. 

The "bnrean" u in reality a secre- 
taire of unnsnal pattern. Viewed as an 
object of art, it is a marvelons piece of 
work. The moants are of bronze of a 
most elaborate character. Reclining fig- 
ures of great beanty, medallions, vases, 
wreaths, and garlands are the metal 
ornaments of this remarkable piece 
of fnrnitnre. Lavish as the descrip- 
tion Bonnds, there is a sng^estion in 
the treatment of the whole design of 
the simplicity of the Lonis XVI. period. 
Conld the vases and the fignres be re- 
moved, the bureau would show little 
trace of the style roeaiUe. Had the date 
been 1750 instead of 1769, it wonld have 
doubtless been treated in the tme rococo 
spirit. The bureau du BM is typical of 
the work of the time in the skill given to 
the ornamentation of the back. 
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No hidden comers were shirked by 
French craftsmen. The care bestowed 
upon the framework of fomitnre may 
be noted in the illustrations of the 
chairs from the garde-meuble. They 
have lost something in beauty by being 
robbed of their upholstery. As fur- 
niture studies they have gained in 
value. They show just what French 
furniture-makers borrowed from the 
Flemish, and what they in turn gave to 
the English. They have the curving 
legs, which superseded the pedestal sup- 
port of the Quatorze period, and the 
rococo carving that supplanted the classi- 
cal acanthus leaf. It is a mild rococo, 
however, and in the case of the simple 
chair, worthy of faithful reproduction. 
Similar in treatment is the canap6 from 
the Petit Trianon which was designed 
for Madame du Barry. It is of French 
walnut, and the upholstery is deep old- 
rose. 

' 'Rococo" is an elastic term, and one 
that has been applied to every stage of 
rock and shell decoration from the time 
of Louis Xin. to the declining days of 
Louis XY . With many people the word 
is almost wholly associated with modem 
conceptions. The Louis XV. furniture 
of the shops is fearful to contem- 
plate, and when brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the furnishings of the usual 
house, becomes what Marjorie Flem- 
ing called the multiplication table, 
''Something that human nature cannot 
endure." Even genuine pieces of old 
French furniture cannot be placed side 
by side with the household goods of 
to-day. 

Styles of decoration and furniture are 
the outgrowth of conditions. The Louis 
XV. style of furniture was the direct 
result of definite causes. When studied 



against the background of the eighteenth 
century, it becomes one of the most fasci- 
nating in history. It may not appeal to 
one in the same way that the styles of 
the early Renaissance and Georgian 
periods do; it may not fit into every-day 
life as does the colonial; it will not 
bear reproducing except under the most 
exacting conditions; but that It has a 
distinct charm of its own cannot be gain- 
said. It must be studied with the life 
and art of the period constantly in 
mind — ^the pleasure-loving Louis spend- 
ing a fortune on the whims of Pompadour 
and her extravagant successor, du Barry ; 
the great artists of the day, like Lancret 
and Boucher, turning from vast canvases 
to decorate a fan or a snuff-box ; the great 
metal-workers, Caffieri and Gouthi^rre, 
bestowing the same care on a sconce or 
candlestick that they gave to some 
momentous commission; tlie foremost 
tapestry-weavers, among them Jacques 
Neilson, devoting months to the uphol- 
stery of a footstool. Trifles were matters 
of such consequence thiit they assumed 
the importance of serious undertakings. 
That furniture should receive the care- 
ful attention of great painters like 
Watteau, Lancret, and Boucher was the 
natural result of an age that placed so 
high a value on the perfection of detail. 
If the walls of a room were worthy of 
their regard, the furnishings were no 
less so. Many of the most treasured 
pieces of the regency of the Quinze 
period bear decorations by Watteau and 
Boucher. Panels of screens and cabi- 
nets were painted in the manner which 
they had made famous. Boucher's 
cupids and Watteau' s shepherdesses 
have more than a passing interest. They 
seem the very essence of the art of the 
day. W atteau' s untimely death occurred 
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early in the reign of IjOtus XV., but a 
boat of papils perpetuated bU methods. 

Painted fnrnitare forms a distanot 
class. Equally nniqne were the pieces 
that were enriched with plaques and 
panels of poroelain. Madame de Fom- 
padoor was largely responsible for the 
introduction of this fragile fnmitnre. 
Sbe was at the height of her powers 
when the beantif ol soft paste poroelain 
of the Sevres manafactory was per- 
fected. In striving for novel decora- 
tions in the famishing of her apartment, 
her fancy tamed to rare china. Mar- 
qaetry, foreign lacquers, carvings, and 
paintings were for the moment dis- 
carded. Sevres porcelain was chosen 
to form the embelliahment of cabinets, 
writing-desks, and the many other 
articles that fonnd a place in the elegant 
boudoir of the tail's favorite. 

One class of famitnre not yet men- 
tioned was designated as Vemis-Uartin. 
For more than a century cabinet-makera 
bad sought to obtain a luster that would 
give to their work the appearance of 
Chinese lacquer. During the reign of 
Frauds I. a few pieces of Chinese far- 
uitnre were imported from Portugal. In 
the seventeenth century, as trade be- 
tween Holland and China increased, 
many articles of Chinese origin fonnd 
their way to France, where they were 
highly prized. So great was the demand 
for Oriental lac that panels of Chinese 
woodwork were inserted in French fur- 
niture. This was a combination, how- 
ever, that could not long be tolerated. 
A Datch cabinet-maker named Hnygens 
is credited with being the first to dis- 
cover a preparation that had the qnali- 
ties of lacquer. The Martin family of 
Paris, after years of experimenting, per- 
fected a composition that was called 



yemis-Martin, or Martin's varnish. 
This invention placed them in an inde- 
pendent position. They were carriage- 
painters, but with the success of their 
lacquer they became oabinet-mahers. In 
the painting of carriages they had scope 
for considerable skill; they were deco- 
rators rather than carriage-painters, as 
the term is ordinarily used. Vehicles 
of all kinds were elaborately ornamented 
in the time of Loais XV. Coaches and 
sedan chairs received as careful a scheme 
of decoration as the interior of houses. 
Frequently the scheme was the same. 
The craze for repeating the inevitable 
scrolls and sheila extended to every pos- 
sible object, without reference to its size, 
purpose, or constraotion. This was 
where the rococo school differed from 
all others ander the sun. When my 
lady sat in her bondoir, sbe was sur- 
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roTtnded with dancing oapids and rose 
garlands, with gilded wreaths and 
painted scrolU. When she was carried 
thtongh the Btreets of Paris in her sedan 
chair, she was still be-sorolled and be- 
wreathed. Copids danced, and pastoral 
maids simpered, and if they were not 
the cnpids and pastoral maids of Boucher 
and Wattean, they were a clever copy. 

In the decorating of snch snmptaoas 
7tihicleB, the Martina had served a long 
apprenticeship. It is not to be wondered 
at that in later years they achieved re- 
nown, not only for the beanty and dura- 
bility of their lacqner, bnt for the skill 
with which they painted figores and 
landscapes. The brilliancy and depth 
of color which they were able to obtain 
by means of their varnish gave to their 
work great prestige. They were fol- 
lowed by many imitators, and "Vemia- 
Martin" pieces, so called, became very 
common. Like all imitations, they 
lacked the spirit of the originals. 

The small articles of famitnre of Louis 
XY.'s time — the clocks, chandeliers, 
candelabra, sconces, and mirrors — were 
as skilfnlly constructed as the lai^ 
pieces. The workmanship of these 



bronze and gilt objects was carried 
to a high state of perfection . In some 
of them there ia beanty of line as well aa 
matchless exeontion. It ia interesting to 
compare a clock of the period with the 
Louis XIV. timepiece illustrated in the 
March number of The House Beauti- 
ful. The difference between Qnatorze 
and Qninze, as exemplified in small 
things, is clearly set forth. 

Both clocks belong to the bracket 
class; both are of the same size and 
mechanical constraction ; both are orna- 
mented with marquetry and metal 
mounts. The Louis XV. has more 
sweeping curves; the mounts, instead of 
closely outlining the woodwork, form an 
independent feature of the decoration; 
the acanthus leaf, as a motive, is aban- 
doned and the curled endive takes its 
place. These articles are typical of the 
style. They are chosen from the mid- 
dle periods. Late Louis XTV. furniture 
resembled early Louis XV., and late 
Lonis XV. approached the Louis XVI. 
The rococo school, by its very extrava- 
gance, brought about a reaction that was 
destined to revolutionize fnrnitnre-mak- 
ing. 
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ALL frontiersmen have a flavor 
about them. *'Sir Joshua^' was 
an artistic frontiersman. 
Hogarth was another, only mach more 
so. The latter * 'picked up his trade" 
amid unpromising conditions, but his 
genius saved him. These two are the 
pioneers of English art, and like all 
such characters, extraordinary men. 
The term * 'pioneer" has its variety of 
meanings, like all other expressions. 
There were Englishmen who painted 
before these came, but they left almost 
no traces — are of no account in history. 
The history of English national art com- 
mences with Hogarth, and 8ir Joshua 
followed close upon him, only Wilson, 
the landscape-painter, coming between. 
The lineage is: Hogarth, born 1697, died 
1764; Wilson, born 1713, died 1782; 
Reynolds, bom 1723, died 1792. 

England had no art schools nor worthy 
art teachers, but there was some good 
art in the country. Her people, even 
her nobles, had rather crude ideas about 
art, though some of them had traveled in 
foreign lands and seen paintings. As far 
back as Henry VIU. we see the king and 
his nobles visiting Francois I. of France, 
and coming back from ''the Field of 
the Cloth of Gtold" quite overcome by the 
gorgeousness of their near neighbors, 
and burning with the. desire to have 
a court painter and family portraits to 



perpetuate their good looks. Therefore, 
Hogarth found England ready for him 
and his good painting, and a public of 
grandees somewhat appreciative of his 
talent. Almost every great house con- 
tained its Hogarth, or several of them. 
In turn, Charles I. used the talent of 
Rubens, who painted his portrait and 
the ceiling of the o>>apel at Whitehall. 
Charles H. kept tL-^ pupil of Rubens, 
Van Dyck, in his service during the last 
ten years of that great man's life, and 
the Flemish artist was such a favorite 
that all women and men, especially the 
former, crowded his studio and filled his 
purse. 

There was but little money spent in 
England during these years for any other 
art than portraiture, so that Hogarth 
had no means of art study, excepting 
the fine examples left by tiiese artists, 
and Sir Joshua was no better off until 
he went to Italy. Wilson learned his 
lesson also in Italy. Hogarth remained 
at home and railed at the idea of any 
usefulness in foreign travel or in art 
schools. 

These things had their influence upon 
the man we are studying, and his art 
career was shaped very differently from 
that of most of the painters of conti- 
nental countries. 

The contempt of Hogarth for art 
schools was decidedly frontiersman-like 
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and onriously English. Independence 
of character can be a blessing or a bane, 
and Hogarth was decidedly and amus- 
ingly self-reliant, with that doggedness 
which comes of knowing no better. Sir 
Joshua was scarcely more advanced in 
his ideas, as he also held art schools in 
little respect, not taking advantage of 
them when he had the opportunity. He 
loaded himself with theories instead of 
learning to draw. His art education 
was secured with a note-book instead of 
a pencil in his hand. How Raphael 
would have shuddered to have seen him 
wandering about amid those sacred art 
treasures, peering into the old canvases 
to find out how the colors had been 
mixed, when he, Raphael, had humbly 
drawn the difficult lines, spent years in 
the effort to reproduce a subtle propor- 
tion, and devoutly worshiped the Greek 
gods, that perchance they might reveal 
to him some little secret of their refine- 
ments of curves in an arm or a torso. 
Like many another frontiersman in art, 
this one loved color, and did not appreci- 
ate form — did not appreciate it because 
he did not understand it. Late in life, 
when the scales had been removed from 
his eyes by long experience with the 
struggle to paint with force and direct- 
ness, and many failures because he could 
not spell well with his brush, he regret- 
ted this mistake, and had the honesty to 
say so. 

It is not uninteresting to recall that 
Titian was somewhat in the same situ- 
ation. The difference was this : Raphael 
was brought early in contact with the 
Greek statues and learned to love their 
beautiful lines, so that good drawing 
became a fetish with him, but his color 
was not wonderful at all. Titian was 
brought up in Venice, where there were 



few of the old relics, so he, being by 
temperament a colorist, gave more atten- 
tion to color, and drew upon himself the 
criticism of the Florentine painters, be- 
cause forsooth he did not follow the 
antiques. But Titian never, by any 
chance, fell as far short in drawing as did 
Sir Joshua, nor ever, by any chance, so 
muddled his paint. 

Reynolds's "Age of Innocence" (Na- 
tional Gallery, London) shows us a child 
of five years seated on the ground, her 
hands clasped on her breast, behind the 
little figure the suggestion of a landscape, 
pretty badly constructed. The face is 
charmingly tender and innocent, the 
hands soft and pretty, and all the pic- 
ture so winsome that many generations 
have loved the work, not excepting the 
critical artists. What is there to criti- 
cise t Everything about it. In the 
head there is no evidence that the artist 
had even a slight knowledge of anatomy, 
and the arms are made of India rubber, 
so boneless that any one could twist 
them about nor ever hurt the innocent 
who owns the queer things. A very 
messy clawing of white tones feebly 
suggests that there is the body of a child 
somewhere inside a muslin frock, bat 
no one can be sure of this, except that 
it is suspected that a child has legs. All 
this does not say anything about the 
superb color tones or the tenderness of 
the sentiment. 

The celebrated ''discourses," delivered 
while he was president of the Royal 
Academy, have been read by many 
generations of English and Americans, 
and admired for their simplicity of 
style, their common sense, their keen 
appreciation of beauty in art and nature, 
and the sum of observation which they 
reveal. But never did so high an official 
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try to lecture his followers when he 
himself was so little grounded in the 
principles he attempted to elucidate. 
All through the work there is a succes- 
sion of naive statements which would be 
amusing were we less impressed by his 
earnestness and good sense. It is the 
writing of a talented novice — an art-fron- 
tiersman. It is related that Dr. John- 
son corrected the manuscripts for him. 
But the celebrated Doctor knew nothing 
beyond boiled beef and books, though 
he was a delightfully brutal philosopher 
between his sixth and his ninth cup of 
tea. 

At twenty-six years of age an oppor- 
tunity offered to take ship, as the guest 
of a naval officer, to the Mediterranean. 
Several stops en route and some portrait- 
painting increased his wisdom and 
painter abilities. It is amusing to read 
the journal of this youth who had grown 
up in a country where art had almost no 
footing at all, and whose instruction had 
been at the hands of a portrait-painter 
of no genius and small attainments 
(Hudson); to note the impression, or 
rather the entire lack of any impression, 
which the great masters made upon him. 
This is not an uncommon experience 
with tyros. They soon learn to see, as 
did this boy. 

Now for the strange part of the stay 
in Italy. Instead of going to an art 
school, where thorough drill and hard 
criticism would have removed the scales 
from his eyes, he made a few copies, and 
then commenced to take notes, to experi- 
ment with color schemes, to make imi- 
tations of the old pictures. All this 
would have been very excellent had he 
been grounded in his profession, but it 
was a lost opportunity. From his writ- 
ings it may be inferred that he had the 



very common idea held by those who 
know little, that much study in a school 
would destroy his originality. As it 
turned out, he was, during all his life, 
an imitator of Titian, though his sterling 
genius saved him. He had a decided 
originality in certain ways, which all 
the imitation of these old colorists did 
not influence. Indeed, it is always true 
that the geniuses are not turned aside 
by their schooling, however much it 
may be. Had he learned to draw, much 
of his future trouble would never have 
come to him. In his note-books we read : 
'Toussin's landscapes are painted on a 
dark ground made of Indian red and 
black. The same ground might do for 
all other subjects as well as landscapes." 
There are endless pages of similar en- 
tries, many of them quite scientific. 
Thus this child, of a land which ad- 
mired literature but knew nothing of 
art, spent the time which should have 
made a better artist of him. The Eng- 
lish have always been too literary in 
their art. 

History describes Reynolds's father as 
clerical and lazy; the boy was rather 
disinclined to study, and lacking in that 
measure of education which a more ener- 
getic parent would have insisted upon. 
But boy and man, our hero was sharp, 
observant, and impressionable. Prob- 
ably his shortcomings rarely betrayed 
him to the polished society which sur- 
rounded his life. 

Making his way, with much observa- 
tion of pictures, through northern Italy 
to France and the Netherlands, he ar- 
rived in England in 1752 and set up his 
easel as a portrait-painter. Though suc- 
cess was not immediate, people of posi- 
tion soon discovered him, and he became 
the first of the artists of England to 
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command the admiration and confidence 
of those who could be of serions use, the 
nobility. Hogarth had no sncoess as a 
painter. The npper classes had no re- 
spect for him. In fact, his paintings 
fonnd no sale at all. He lived by en- 
gravings from his pictures, sold to the 
middle classes. Thns Reynolds is the 
first English artist of wide reputation 
in his own land. Hogarth was jealous, 
and the younger man's success furnished 
another text for the disappointed man's 
tirades against all foreign schools and 
imported notions. How like this is to 
the attitude of our own painters of the 
old ''Hudson River School," when the 
young men commenced to return from 
European study and threatened to un- 
horse them. Reynolds's old teacher, 
Hudson, declared that he did not paint 
as well as when he left England. The 
ideas of these men were largely formed 
by the pictures of Sir Godfrey Eneller, 
the Gtorman, who left so much indiffer- 
ent art in England, having died there in 
the year of Reynolds's birth. 

Sir Joshua had much to say about the 
''grand art" of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, always declaring it the only 
thing worthy, though he had no imagina- 
tion or abilities in this direction. But 
his business tact equaled the demands 
of the situation ; he took a neat house 
and lent himself to the fancies of his 
sitters for seeing themselves arrayed as 
nymphs and classical goddesses. That 
was sufftciently fortunate, as we thus are 
saved the sight of many uncouth fash- 
ions, though the reality might have been 
historically interesting, however ugly in 
pictures. Holbein, with true German 
fidelity, made people as they really were, 
though fortune favored him with pictur- 
esque costumes. 



In'[1758, perhaps the most lucrative 
year of his career, he received twelve 
guineas (over sixty dollars) for a simple 
head without hands, and twenty-five 
guineas for somewhat more important 
work. Money went a long way in those 
days, and this was good pay. It is re- 
ported that later he charged thirty-five 
guineas for a portrait. It was his habit 
to array all the engravings and draw- 
ings from his works about the studio, 
and invite his sitters to select the attitude 
and costume which their fancy might 
suggest, in which manner he painted 
them. However, there is abundant 
evidence that he could also catch any 
unusual attitude, or take advantage of a 
happy movement in the sitter, to make 
one of those masterpieces for which he 
is justly famous. His hours were 
systematically classified, six sitters 
daily, those who came waiting their turn 
as people do in a barber's shop. With 
excellent conversational abilities (in 
spite of his deafness), he entertained 
them. We wonder if he cried out 
"next" when the previous sitter had 
been duly curled and powdered, not to 
say shaved. 

Reynolds set an excellent table, duly 
graced with silver plate and the best of 
wine. When this was not surrounded 
by grandees, the literary celebrities 
ornamented it. Thus he made warm 
friends of Dr. Johnson, Percy the bal- 
ladist. Goldsmith, Garrick, Burke, and 
the author of "Tristram Shandy." His 
painting of Garrick, "Between Tragedy 
and Comedy," was a well-intentioned 
effort, but much beyond Reynolds's 
abilities. It is a well-colored puppet, 
but nothing in the way of a true inter- 
pretation of complex expression — ^that 
which he intended. Reynolds secured a 
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good likeness, in those days of no inex- 
orable photographs, and nsed his memo- 
randam book full of recipes onlled in 
the study of Titian's superb color, bnt 
lofty expression was far beyond his 
powers. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy was 
founded, Reynolds being selected by 
acclamation as the first president. He 
was reluctant to accept, as royalty had 
not smiled upon him as yet, Allan Ram- 
say being court painter. It was the 
American-born Benjamin West (recently 
arrived from Italy) who persuaded tl^e 
celebrated man to accept the of&ce. 
However, the Mng was managed, and 
bestowed the honor of knighthood upon 
him then and there. 

The first catalogue of the Royal Acad- 
emy reveals some trifles which picture 
the times. Heading the entries is an 
apology, couched in stately language, to 
the effect that the management regretted 
very much the necessity for charging 
money for admission to an institution 
favored with royal patronage, and stat- 
ing that it had been allowed because that 
was the only manner in which people of 
objectionable character to the noble visi- 
tors could be prevented from entering, 
and thus defeating the object for which 
the exhibition had been instituted. 
Beneath this is a modest line which 
states that ''the works marked with an 
* are to be disposed of. ' ' It would not 
have answered at all to suggest in plainer 
language that some of the pictures were 
''for sale." In this first catalogue, the 
name of the celebrated engraver, Bar- 
tolozzi, appears as a *''royal acade- 
mician," but not at all as an engraver. 
Engravers have never been recc^nized 
as "artists" by the academy, even until 
now. So Bartolozzi exhibited two draw- 



ings, one of them a copy by the way. 
The name of Flaxman, the sculptor, oc- 
curs in the second year, but not an acade- 
mician. One of his exhibits is entitled 
"Portrait of a Gentleman — an Image." 

At the first exhibition. Sir Joshua 
sent his "Duchess of Manchester and her 
Son, as Diana Disarming Cupid," "Lady 
Blake, as Juno Receiving the Cestus from 
Venus," and "Miss Morris, as Hope 
Nursing Love." The absurdity of all 
this classical nonsense does not seem to 
have amused the sedate British public. 
It is, however, true that these works 
were good in color, and that they main- 
tained a certain fascination over the 
people who saw them. 

In 1784 Ramsay died and Reynolds 
became court painter. The next year 
his academy exhibit included the '*Love 
Loosening the Zone of Beauty," more 
commonly known as "The Snake in the 
Grass." The artist has done nothing 
better. He really had genius ; and this 
maiden is so relaxed in pose, so foolish 
and helpless in expression, the love is 
so irresistibly coaxing, that the world 
has surrendered to the seductions of the 
picture as much as ever woman did to 
those of love. 

As this in many respects remarkable 
man grew old, his health was excellent, 
as his life had been sane and his habits 
of the best, but it happened one day that 
his eyes failed, one of them going out 
entirely. It was the warning of coming 
dissolution. The failure was somewhat 
rapid, and February, 1792, he died, a 
very much lamented man.. 

So much does the work of all the Eng- 
lish and American painters of the eigh- 
teenth century resemble that of Sir 
Joshua, it is not incorrect to call this the 
"School of Reynolds." 
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WITH a olimate and soil adapted 
to the production of fiber, and 
a race possessing natoral in- 
genuity, there has never before existed 
such possibilities of fostering the domes- 
tic arts as we find to-day. There are 
industries peculiarly adapted to every 
section of our country, and whatever the 
dominant work, from silk raising to 
rag-carpet weaving, it can be made 
ei^er beautiful or profitable. It seems 
strange, when one considers the broad 
scope of American philanthropy, that it 
has failed to respond to the urgent need 
of able-bodied youths in rural districts, 
and has overlooked the undeveloped 
labor of a class of people who, for lack 
of sympathy, flock to crowded cities with 
the mistaken supposition that there work 
is plentiful . In almost every community 
lie germs of undeveloped taste, and at- 
tempts are at last being made in various 
directions to make profitable the handi- 
work produced in certain districts. 

Among the arts of manufacture, that 
of weaving is one of the most important, 
for it covers a wide range of usefulness. 
Formerly this was purely a domestic in- 
dustry, and there are certain art quali- 
ties inherent in domestic weaving which 
are impossible in machine manufacture. 
This rare beauty in the hand- woven cloth 
is peculiarly discernible in the coverlets 
made by the women of the Appalachians. 
The work is distinctive of their shut-in 
lives, and is suggestive of the history of 



these mountain-dwellers, whose stories 
read like romance. Literature has begun 
to take note of this untrodden field be- 
tween the blue-grass region of Kentucky 
and the mountains, and Miss Murfree's 
stories have introduced East Tennessee 
to our reading people, but the United 
States at large knows little of these 
primitive people, dwelling within its 
very heart. Descendants of Virginians 
who emigrated here in early days, these 
mountain people are still living in colo- 
nial times. These are the people whose 
family feuds are carried on from year 
to year, and generation to generation, 
and to whom belong the mysterious 
''moonshiners." These two million na- 
tive Americans of the Appalachians are 
living one hundred years behind the 
times, and are more destitute of eduoa- 
tion than any other people on our conti- 
nent, because shut in by the mountains, 
many have never seen a railroad, and 
they have been neglected and unknown. 
A typical home in these fascinating 
regions is well worth a visit. It is usu- 
ally two log rooms with a roof that 
covers the space between, which serves 
as a common household room. The 
loom-house, smoke-house, and spring- 
house are conveniently close. The fam- 
ily eat hog's meat, com meal, long 
and short sweetening (molasses and 
sugar), and beans. On never-to-be- 
forgotten occasions they swap some 
of these products at the country store 
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FLOWER," AT THI RIOHT "rEDBRAL OITT" 

for coffee, boots, and patent mediome. being the difiooverer of these monDtain 

Wool, flax, and cotton they grow, and people. A jonmey on foot in search of 

ont of them are made the homespun health throngh these little known regions 

salts and dresses worn by the men and interested its president in efforts on 

women. their behalf, and its fonnders were the 

^Berea College claims the distinction of first to take c(^^mzance of the peeoliar 
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eonditioiis which marked off the popula- 
tion and the desirability of dealing with 
these mountain problems in a compre- 
hensive manner. The aim of Berea is 
to make them intelligent without being 
sophisticated, and extension libraries 
have been formed, and lectures are given 
by teachers who find a ready audience, 
court often adjourning to listen to their 
words. Self-help is constantly borne in 
mindy and promising classes are formed 
in woodwork, domestic, science, and 
nursing. An idea may be ^thered of 
the primitive life in these back counties 
when a woman goes on mule-back twenty 
miles to get a small piece of mechanism 
to repair her loom. Flax is raised much 
less than formerly, but it is a matter 
of peculiar interest to learn that the 
domestic manufacture of linen, linsey, 
cotton counterpanes, and woolen cover- 
lets is carried on as formerly ; and it is 
among the aims of Berea College to 
assist the mountain women to obtain 
enough flax to spin the thread during 
the long winter months, and to foster 
the hand- weaving which has always pre- 
vailed among mountain communities. 
All the fireside industries surviving in 
the Southern mountains are encouraged 
and adapted to local conditions as a 
means of earning money for education. 
Investigation of such an enterprise 
shows how far-reaching the benefits are, 
as it enlists the labors of those who 
grow the flax and wool, of those who 
spin and dye the thread and yam, as 
well as those who actually weave the 
pattern. 

It is pathetic to see the joy of these 
beautiful sun-bonneted mountain women 
when told they will be given enough flax 
to weave many yards of cloth. Some of 
these are ''the workin'est women you 



ever saw," and the pieces woven by 
these secluded mountaineers are so 
beautifully executed that a cotton coun- 
terpane bordered with hand-made lace is 
really an elegant affair. 

These counterpanes, or ''kivers," are 
interesting in coloring and in pattern of 
weaving. The material is woven one 
yard wide. It can be woven narrower, 
but not wider. White is the cotton 
foundation, and the indigo blue and the 
old-fashioned madder-red are the most 
(*oitimon colors. Sometimes these two 
colors are combined together in the same 
coverlet, and in those made a long time 
the effect is charming. Black and 
brown also occur in combination with 
the red. The ''kivers" are woven with 
a white cotton chain, and the woof is 
put in with two shuttles, one carrying 
the white cotton and the other the wool. 
In this way the pattern or figure is made 
by the overshot or '*skip" of the woolen 
thread in weaving. A short ''skip" 
being the most desirable. 

The coverlets are made of two or three 
strips, according to width. When the 
"draft" is properly followed in the 
weaving, and strips so sewed together 
that the patterns match properly, or as 
the weavers say, "hit well in the seam," 
the V^ver" is soft, warm, and durable, 
as well as artistic, and is suitable for 
couch cover, portifere, or decorative pur- 
poses. The variety of patterns used by 
these mountain women is marvelous. 
Many of them have been .handed down 
in families for generations. Often they 
can be picked out by name, dog-wood, 
cat-track, snail-path, blossom and run- 
ning vine, Gin' lai Jackson's army, doors 
and windows, chariot- wheels, and church 
windows figure among them, and the 
old-fashioned log cabin always comes 
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out supreme. Linsey also is made. It 
is a durable fabric, the warp of cotton 
and the woof of wool. In the best lin- 
sey the cotton chain is dyed with walnut- 
bark dyes, the filling is of black, and 
the colors are softened with time and 
exposure to sun and rain, lest they be 
too crude. 

For the past few years a Fair of Fire- 
side Products has been held in June at 
the college, and the revival of interest 
in this coverlet industry is evident. It 
is hoped many silent looms will be 
started, and a market is already assured. 
The establishment of a steady produc- 
tion of these domestic products will put 



into the hands of the mountain women 
the means to raise their children to their 
due position. They are glad to get the 
seven and a half dollars for which the 
average coverlet sells, for they know it 
means a little learning for the boy or 
girl. They are not **poor white trash." 
Glad in homespun, and with knife in 
belt, these crude but brave mountaineers 
responded to the call for arms at the 
time of the Civil War. And as outside 
interest in their condition becomes more 
evident, opportunities are being slowly 
developed for the betterment of the local 
conditions. Even these small industries 
are an important help. 
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BY JUDITH CHAFFEE 



THE architect of a small home, no 
matter what services he renders 
to his clients, no matter what 
tact he exercises with his contractors, is 
aU too frequently consigned to obUvion 
by the former and heaped with execra- 
tion by the latter. Too, too often, when 
we ask our friend who was his architect, 
we are answered that he himself or his 
wife virtually supplied all the ideas, 
only employing the architect for form's 
sake. Of the mansion of the millionaire, 
not beii»g hid under a bushel, all the 
world knows the designer. It is there- 
fore pleasant to a sympathizer with the 
profession to record at the outset of this 
account of a house in an out-of-the-way 
comer of Lake Forest, Illinois, the frank 
acknowledgment of their debt to the 



architect, which its owners seemed glad 
to make. 

As to the site, the builders had been 
eying for years this particular bit of 
cleared land, once a garden, which was 
noticeable in a town almost too full of 
trees. This clearing gave our desirable 
southwest wind free play, and yielded to 
the south a great expanse of clear space 
skyward, whose winter sun and summer 
moon furnished excellent matter for en- 
joyment and contemplation. 

Nor was the site barren, for it con- 
tained a superb group of well-grown 
maples, and in the foreground near the 
street a group of bushes, whose chief 
glory was a shade-tree, its two weeks of 
pink splendor in the spring being the 
object of many a pilgrimage of its wor- 
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shipers. Opposite, a small r&Tiiie and 
a grove of oaks on rising ground gave 
the variety onr Western conntry so often 
lacks. While rnndi of the beauty of 
location is marred by the narrow lot 
parcbased, and a wire fence, whereon 
nature baa been too sparing of the vege- 
tation, defines too clearly the limits of 
the land, the terraced lawn yet gives the 
feeling of retirement, and the plantation 
has endless possibilities of improvement. 

At the rear of the smell lot is ample 
space for drying clothes, tor a v^etable 
garden, and for lawn, bnt the place lacks 
the approach for carriages, nsnal in the 
town, and necessary for the final touch 
of dignity in a conntry place. 

Both architect and owners agreed at 
the oatset that comfort, and not magnifi- 
cence, was to be the effect of the com- 
pleted dwelling. The sum to be ex- 



pended, indeed, preolnded all thought of 
the latter, for the needs of a family of 
six had to be met with a snm well within 
fonr thousand dollars. As there were 
children, a separate dining-room was in- 
sisted open, bnt all the superflaities of 
reception-room, den, and nook were 
done away with. There must be a good- 
sized family living-room, a good ont-of- 
door room tor snmmer, plenty of 
bedrooms, and an exterior sufficiently 
pleasing to prevent the anathemas of the 
paasers-by from being bestowed on the 
residents. On the other band, the archi- 
tect was unhampered by any demand tor 
showy effects, or complicated household 
machinery. The owners were qoite of 
the opinion that criticism should be dia- 
armed at the outset by a frankly inex- 
pensive-looking bouse with no dark 
secrets to be disclosed by investigation. 
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Of'Conrse there had to be compromises. 
To get enough cellar light without the 
expense of areas, the matron's cherished 
ideal of a flat, spreading dwelling, with 
but a step or two from Mother Nature up 
to the threshold, had to be abandoned, 
and the somewhat bitter lesson learned 
that you must be well-to-do in order to 
ramble, either in house-building or the 
world at large. The master's wish for 
separate front and rear staircases, and a 
side door for the children's use, was 
also given up, but the result was not 
without compensation for the house- 
keeper in the reduction of the number of 
out-of-the-way places to be kept clean. 

The architect, limited as to expendi- 
ture, must concentrate his efforts upon 
some other feature of beauty than costly 
materials or ornate details, and in this 
case it is to excellent proportions and 
harmonious coloring that the house owes 
its undeniable charm. 

The entire body of the house, and 
practically every room in it, is some 
multiple of a four-foot cube. For the 
outside is used a covering of wide un- 
planed boards, put up flatly side by side 
and running vertically, the crack at their 
joining places being covered by a four- 
inch strip, which gives variety to the 
surface of the building, and with the 
usual interior building-paper affords 
sufficient protection from the weather. 
The coloring of this wall, reaching, as 
it does, to the height of the second-story 
windows, is a rich red-brown, produced 
by oil stain, and determines the general 
tone of the house. Above it is a broad 
band of plaster reaching to the wide, 
overhanging eaves, whose underfacing 
is also of plaster. This accentuates the 
breadth of the plaster frieze, joining it 
to the shingled roof. This last is stained 



a yellowish brown, thoroughly in har- 
mony with the rest of the house, and 
the two ordinary brick chimneys are 
also stained. Outside blinds, stained 
red-brown, complete a unique exterior, 
more Japanese than anything else in 
effect, wholly unpretentious, warm-look- 
ing in winter, effective in summer 
against the plentiful foliage of a grove 
at one side, and thoroughly expressive 
of the democratic tastes and pocket-book 
of its owner. 

The effect of cheapness, which might 
be unpleasing in an exterior of such 
frankly cheap construction, is in this 
instance quite done away with by the 
rich color of the stain, which two years 
of wind and weather have left practically 
unchanged. Of this the photographs 
can give no idea. Houses are, after all, 
rather like individuals. Their real ap- 
pearance is but half expressed by pho- 
tography. An illustration shows the 
hospitable doorway, but does not give 
an adequate idea of the space allowed 
for seats in the uncovered part of the 
porch, where the overhanging eaves 
afford protection from dampness, yet 
interfere in no way with an enjoyment 
of the summer sky. A more sheltered 
veranda, sixteen by sixteen feet in di- 
mensions, at the west side of the house, 
is reached both from the ground and 
from the library door, and forms a veri- 
table out-of-door room , greatly increasing 
the living space for the family in sum- 
mer, and offering privacy by reason of 
its retired situation and rather high sur- 
rounding rail. 

The front door opens directly into a 
square space which serves as hall, but 
so small as to urge an immediate advance 
into the rooms beyond, which open from 
it on either side. There is but one stair- 
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case, located in the middle of the house, 
and screened from the entrance-hall by 
a partition. Access to the stairs may be 
had fmm the front hall, from the rear 
of library, and throagh an area devoted 
to hats and wraps, from both cellar and 
kitchen. The cellar has brick snpport' 
ing walla, lanndry, coal and ash bins, 
wood and bicycle rooms, and lai^e vege- 
table-cellar, with a locker tor preserves. 
A kitchen shoold be, says Miss Parloa, 
no larger than the kitchen of a dining- 
car, and judged by this' standard, the 
ideal kitchen is in this house. Its cup- 
boards are bnilt-in, its tables are adjust- 
able shelves, and for saving the steps of 
the cook, it has no eqnal; bnt it is far 
too small for comfort in hot weather, 



hall woald be neces- 
sary. 

The dining-room is open to the same 
objection as to size, bnt fnrnitnre spe- 
cially designed (or the room woald re- 
lieve the crowded look now produced by 
the obviously "left over" famitnre, and 
the too nnmeroas pictures. It is a room 
with possibilities mnch beyond its 
present effect, and might be made charm- 
ing in the hands of good decorators and 
designers, being well proportioned and 
eheerfal, with east and south windows. 

Across the narrow ball is the living- 
room, which occupies the west half of 
this first floor. A good effect of space 
is prodaced by the wide doorways lead- 
ing from the hall, and in order not to 
detract from it, no doors, screens, or ' 
portieres have been provided, an arrange- 
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ment which interferes with absolute 
privacy, and which is also undesirable in 
winter, when the front door is in use. 
But the liying-room itself is an unquali- 
fied success in proportion, and the treat- 
ment of walls, windows, and fireplace 
gives it a sheltered look, combined with 
dignity and repose. It is a dark room, 
too dark possibly for some tastes, owing 
to the small number of windows and to 
the covered veranda and ov^hanging 
eaves. But there is shelter from the 
glare of the summer sun, and the wood 
fire at one end of the room, with the brass 
furnishings of the fireplace, does much 
to enliven the somber days of winter. 
Its proportions, twenty-four by sixteen 
feet, with an eight-foot ceiling, increase 
its apparent size, and the large brick 
chimney extending from floor to ceiling 
is in excellent harmony with the whole. 
Built of ordinary building brick, stained 
a deep, soft green to match the stained 
pine woodwork of the long, low room, 
its size and mossy coloring greatly em- 
phasize the restful character of the whole 
apartment. A broad and steady table 
of ordinary pine, designed by the archi- 
tect, and made as part of the mill- work 
of the house, is also stained green, while 
several bits of oriental cotton, chiefly 
red, with a few imported rugs, give a 
necessary touch of color. Simple, low 
bookcases occupy the space on either 
side of the chimney, and that of one 
length of the room. The woodwork is 
unusual, and while most effective, added 
but little to the cost of the house. The 
usual baseboard is employed, but in each 
corner of the room it is joined to the 
ceiling by strips of wood, four inches 
wide, fltting box-like into the comers, 
' and this treatment also outlines the ceil- 
ing, forming with another strip at the 



top of the side walls the effect of a cor- 
nice. The picture-molding, another 
four-inch strip, but grooved at the top 
to form a hold for the hooks, is set 
eighteen inches below the ceiling, and 
all window and door openings reach to 
it, leaving a frieze all around the room. 

The woodwork thus forms in itself a 
decorative treatment for the room, and 
needs but few pictures to give the walls 
the look of completeness. Bough or 
^sand flnished plaster and stained soft 
wood are used throughout the house, and 
prove satisfying to the eye, though of 
course without the effect of richness. 
Hard plaster can be added at any time 
to this soft finish, which in itself is not 
easy to paper, but to compensate is most 
effective when treated to a coat or two of 
oil stain in any desired tint. 

The second floor contains three 
medium-sized bedrooms, a single small 
bedroom, also a bath-room, and a linen- 
press with drawers beneath, which 
forms an effective bit of woodwork in the 
upper hall. The third story contains a 
very large sleeping-room with four win- 
dows, a sewing-room, and long, narrow 
storeroom, lighted at both ends, through 
which one passes to a good-sized maid's 
room, having two east windows. AU of 
the six bedrooms have at least two win- 
dows, on different sides of the room. 

Altogether the house, while very in- 
expensive, yields a maximum of comfort 
to the dwellers within, and is not want- 
ing in that air of taste and individuality 
which marks the house designed for 
special needs as quite different from that 
made for the casual occupant, who will 
rent from year to year. Simple as it is, 
it is a house around which associations 
may cluster, and it has a distinct if un- 
conventional personality. 
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TENT LIFE OF HOME-SEEKERS 



BY WILLIAM B. DBAPEB 



THERE are families on the border 
of tbe Dew conntrles out west 
wbo have not lived in a honse for 
a qnarter-centary. Indeed, I have known 
of persons who grew np, married, and 
died in portable canvas honeee. They 
never slept in a bonse daring their life- 
time. ThiB type is known as home- 
seekers. Perhaps they are so named 
becanse they are always seeking a home, 
bat never seem to find one. 

This man of the border, who be- 
comes restless when refinement and ool- 
tnre overtake him, shonld be given credit 
for redeeming from the bnffalo-grass the 
barren wastes in the Sonthwest. From 
Oklahoma, a ooantry which cannot now 
be excelled anywhere for prodactiveness, 
the typical frontiersman bnt recently 
took np his abode in a new field— along 



the border of the Kiowa-Comanche eoau- 
try, opened to white settlement last Aa- 
gast. When the hand of civilization 
crashes ont the wildness and simplicity 
of prairie lite, then the home-aeeker will 
sell ont his few belongings, pack his tent 
in tbe rear end of the praiiie-achooaer, 
and be off to other borders. And when 
that reaervation is settled end controlled 
by more timid people be will move again. 
The tent life is most pietaresqae. If 
not living in the tent, the pilgrims spend 
their time in the wagon, covered with an 
oil-cloth or dirty canvas, trekking along 
the trail to Bomennsettledcommnnity. It 
seems that thickly populated commani- 
ties are not good for their eyesight. I 
have heard old-timers on tbe road say 
as mnoh. Like the red man of the for- 
est, they wish to be let alone. One may 
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be anre of a cordial welcome wben he 
goes to visit one of ttie camps, bat if he 
aonoaDceB hig ioteDtioD of remainiDg, 
the reoeptioD may not be so cordial. 
They are qntte elaamsh, and a friend 
once made is a friend always, bat they 
do not want to add new ones to their list. 
At every opening of new lands I have 
seen the home-seeker. In fact, he is so 
lai^ely in the majority that be secnres 
all the best land, bnt not for keeps. He 
will fill np the towns and gobble all of 
the eoitntry for a time, and then — other 
people come in and he is qnite willing to 
get out and find a new field for opera- 
tion. If at the end of the first year 
civilization crashes him, he will sell oat 
a farm worth several thonsatid dollars 
for oae-third ita valne so that he may es- 
capes the crowds. If be had remained, 
his fntare was assured and his family 
well provided for, bnt he prefers the an- 



certainty of the road to the safety of 
home life. 

A roving people, these home-seekers, 
like the gypsies in many ways. Per- 
haps they are a little more indnstrions, 
for the home-seeker can and does work. 
I shonld say he is more tike the red man, 
whose land be invades. He seeks soli- 
tode from the maddening crowds. He 
wants to camp in a qoiet place with his 
family, earn enoogh with iuB hands to 
feed the wife and children, and that is 
all. Nothing is pat aside for a "rainy 
day" by these people. 

True types of home-seekers are those 
who have been disappointed early in life, 
either in bnsiness or affections. They 
go West to get into a new community. 
The place does not sait them, so they 
pile their belongings into a covered 
wagon and start for another town. 
This, too, is nnsatisfactory. Then the 
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desire to move Beizes them. They keep 
going from place to place,selliDg off their 
household gooda more and more that the 
loads may be lighter, until at last noth- 
ing remains except a smell cook-stove, 
some bedding, and a medicine-chest. 
After a while the stove is sold and meals 
are cooked on an open camp-flre. In 
winter a camp-Are inside a tent serves 
the purpose of a heater, although the 
chill winds often canse suffering in these 
canvas abodes. 

The wife is deserving of sympathy, 
and so are the children. The com- 
pany of other women, the pleasure of 
neighbors, and the comforts of a house 
are unknown in her life. She piles out 
of the tent at daybreak, cooks over a 
smoldering camp-fire the bacon and 
e^s, the potatoes and hard biscuits, 
places the meal on a bench, and eats 
either standing up or sitting flat upon 
the ground. She is forced to do her 
washing of clothes in a stream, for 



wash-tnbs and other conveniences of 
that nature are unknown to these poor 
creatures. Her children grow ap in ig- 
Qoranoe, white she never hears any 
news but that her husband brings home 
to her. The only newspaper that ever 
reaches the home-seeker's camp is the 
one found beside the road, cast away by 
some more fortunate traveler. 

The children of this qoeer life are 
nothing more than slaves. They are 
tanght nothing, they are not even made 
to keep clean, and the only thing that is 
developed in them by their restless father 
is the art of shooting straight and work- 
ing hard. They are criminals, born so. 
For the home-seeker — or boomer, in the 
vernacular of the plains — is nothing 
short of a thief when occasion demands, 
a law-breaker whenever he sees that it 
will help him along without work. The 
boomer is a nuisance, and yet there are 
some sixty thousand to-day. Most of 
them are in Oklahoma, camped along 
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the borders of the Indian reservations. 
They are waiting for another free land 
opening. If it is by horse-racing, the 
boomer turns sooner; that is, he slips 
into the country and hides until the day 
of the run. He then comes forth, picks 
out the best land, and goes to work on 
it. Of course no honest man who is 
racing from the border can compete with 
these nefarious practices. In courts the 
sooners are clannish to a degree ; that is, 
they are all sworn to help each other out 
as witnesses, and when three men take 
oath that their friend raced for his land, 
one honest man can hardly convince a 
judge of the truth of his assertion, that 
the sooner is what he really is. 

The evils of racing for land have been 
impressed upon the of&cers of the law, 
until the end of the boomer is in sight, 
so far as racing is concerned. But 
on the border, with hat-brim broader 
than ever, and his old-time air of swag- 
ger, he seems discouraged that the new 



and wild lands are growing less, and 
wished the government to buy Mexico 
that he might find again his vocation. 
With the home-seeker of the camp, life 
is a race, a song, toil and hardships, but 
withal, happiness. 

Coming upon one of these caravans 
of prairie-schooners — ^they always cross 
the plains in three or four wagon trains 
— one would be surprised at the cheer- 
fulness of the occupants. They are 
poorly dressed, rough-looking persons, 
the men dirty and tiie women thin and 
pale; but they seem to have no cares, 
unless it be to find a good camp place, 
with plenty of running water near at 
hand. In winter they pitch their tents 
near each other in the woods. The men 
hunt and sell the game, thus earning a 
scanty livelihood, while the women visit 
and gossip. To them the cold season is 
the most cheerful, for it brings the rov- 
ers t(^ether. Even they do not always 
hold aloof from companionship. 
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BY CHAKLES L. CLABK 



VERY few of the landmarks in or 
around the old and picturesque 
city of Detroit remain standiug, 
and strange to say, one of the most an- 
cient and artistic specimens of the old 
regime left in this iconoclastic age is 
comparatively unknown by the average 
citizen, or noted by our local historians. 
This old mansion is beautifully situ- 
ated on quite — for this flat country — a 
high elevation, overlooking the sloping 



and picturesque banks of Connors Creek, 
and can be seen towering above its sur- 
rounding country for many miles like 
an effete, wasted, and lone monarch of 
old — dilapidated and shabby, yet grand 
and impressive in its misery. Even if 
deserted, the stamp of gentility of the 
old regime forces itself upon the passer- 
by in spite of its rags. 

Connors Creek, upon the banks of 
which the old place is located, is now a 
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niiniatnre stream innniDg in a aoatli- 
easterl; coarse and emptying into the 
Detroit River, about one mile doe east 
of the city limits. In the olden days it 
was quite a pretentions stream, enough 
so to make it a very desirable, valuable, 
and songht-for mill site at this point. 
It was navigable nearly if not quite as 
far as Pontiao, by the early settlers, in 
their large dng-ont canoes and good- 
sized sailing craft, to say nothing of the 
thonsands of Indian-canoe visitors who 
came here to Henry Connors, the honest 
No-Was-Kim-Dip {White Head Miller), 
as they called him, not only for food 
and raiment, for he was their friend, but 
also for their annual allowance of silver 
from the goverument. He was for 
many years the Indian agent for this 
territory, and also an intimate aud 



NBAS UBTBOIT, MIOHIOAN 

trusted frieod of ooe of Miohigas's truly 
great meo, Lewis Cass. 

Every autumn the Indians would 
come ttom all directions and in great 
numbers — ten to one against the numeri- 
cal strength of the white settlers — to 
this spot and obtain their annuity, sup- 
plies of all kinds, cattle, ponies, etc. 
Then they would depart, their ponies 
and canoes loaded down, to their 
homes. 

Sometimes, too, they were inclined to 
be troublesome, as was the case in 1812. 
After the battle of the River Baisen, 
where many Americans were slaugh- 
tered, they swooped down upon Mrs. 
Gonnors's family, who were staying 
with relatives in Mt. Clemens.' Here 
they threatened to kill them all, but they 
escaped in a canoe down the Clinton 
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Biver to Lake St. Clair, and from there 
to their Connors Creek home. 

Many of the Indians hnng around 
threateningly, displaying the scalps of 
their white victims taken in the war, 
showing one in particular whose snowy 
locks they endeavored to make them be- 
lieve belonged to Henry Connors, who 
had not yet returned from the war, 
where he was valiantly fighting his 
country's battles. 

They stole everything they could lay 
their hands on, showing great partiality 
for poultry, cattle, and horses — ^just like 
their white brethren in war times — but 
fiiiled to discover the thrifty and honest 
miller's hoard of silver, which was saved 
by the good wife, who successfully hid 
the treasure. 

Mr. Richard Connors, the son of Henry 
Connors, now living in the city at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven, was bom 
and raised on this spot alongside of the 
old mill, and was the builder of the Con- 
nors mansion in 1829-30, from plans 
furnished him by a local architect, Mc- 
Cain by name, and from whom, by the 
way, many of the architects of the pres- 
ent time could learn much. 

The old mansion, by the way, is prac- 
tically as sound as it was when built, 
nearly a century ago, having been built 
from beech, maple, hickory, etc., from 
near-by forests, cut up in his own mill, 
put up in place by Mr. Connors's own 
hands, assisted by his trusted help. 
Finest and heaviest kind of stone foun- 
dations are under all, three feet thick, 
and running up above ground well into 
the first story eight or ten inches. 
The walls are of brick, filled in, and dap- 
boarded over. The good, old, heaviest 
kind of timber and joists are used, with 
the large, open fireplace, stone hearth. 



high iron andirons, and enormous brick 
chimneys, with everything in keeping 
and of the most substantial nature. 

In the early days, when but a lad, he 
related how his fiither would send him 
away through the forests on his pony to 
notify the Indians it was the time to 
assemble in a certain place, where his 
father was to meet knd pay them off 
their silver annuities. Many times 
night would find him alone in the woods, 
far from habitations of white or red 
man, where he was obliged to tether his 
horse and make his bed on the ground, 
surrounded only by the howling wild 
beasts. 

His duty done, he would return home, 
where his father would soon follow him, 
with six or eight horses laden down with 
the silver, specially guarded by an escort 
of soldiers or ''friendlies" on their way 
to the meeting, where the Indians would 
receive their treasure at his hands. 

When Mr. Connors was a young man 
of seven or eight years, his father ac- 
companied General Cass on an expedi- 
tion to effect a treaty with northern 
Indians. They sailed from here to the 
upper fud of Lake Superior, but at 
Mackinaw took to big birch bark canoes, 
about seventy-five feet in length, which 
required fourteen or fifteen men to 
handle. They nearly starved to death 
on this trip, and to make it more excit- 
ing, would have been murdered and 
scalped by the Indians had it not been 
for a friendly squaw, who awakened 
them at midnight and gave the alarm, 
getting them off safely without awaken- 
ing their would-be" murderers. When 
they reached Fort Mackinaw they were 
rescued and protected by the soldiers, 
and afterwards made a treaty at or near 
Duluth. 
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Holiday Beason at the old mill and 
Connors manaion wae a great and glori- 
ons time. Their social gatherings took 
place after chnrch services, for they were 
- devout Catholics, The Indians would 
come in tor their share of the fan, always 
hrii^ng in to their good white friends 
their offerings 
of an aban- 
danee of game, 
of which they 
always had a 
plenty and 
great variety. 

The old mill 
never ceased 
its running day 
and night for 
ten montha in 
the year, and 
two months 
daytime, until 
the hands of 
time and mod- 
ern methods 
ruthlessly de- 
stroyed its ose- 
fulness, and it 
died the death 
of the old and 
worn-ont, and 
was bnrned 
sixty or seven- 
ty years ago. 

The first settlement on this point was 
made by the grandfather of Bichard 
Connors, Louis Tremble (pronounced 
Trembly), somewhere about 1777-1780. 
He emigrated from Montreal, where his 
people, French Canadians, had lived for 
over one hundred years. He built the 
first mill on tiie lower branch of the 
stream, but a few feet from this house, 
and we fled him asking (or his land 




patents in 1796, end again in 1808, when 
he says "he was in possession long 
before 1796." 

In 1781 Bichard Connors, the grand- 
father of the present Bichard Connors, 
with his brother Bobert, joined the 
Moravian Indians, and suffered with 

them an unjust 

charge of 
treachery 
against the 
British. 

Later these 
Indians were 
massacred — a 
cold-blooded 
murder of six- 
ty-two adults 
and thirty-four 
children of 
these good and 
inoffensive 
people by our 
troops under 
the command 
of Colonel Da- 
vid William- 
son, March 8, 
1782. 

The Indians 
were assem- 
bled in two 
large buildings 
(it is also said 
were kneeling in solemn prayer) when 
they were set upon by our troops, 
tomahawked, stabbed, shot down, and 
burned to death, bat one escaping to 
tell the awful story. 

Henry Connors, the father of the pres- 
ent Bichard Connors, once lived in Mt. 
Clemens. From there he went to the 
Creek to marry the daughter of the old 
miller, Louis Tremble. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE 



THE HOUSE 

T ^ TITH this iame The House 

ll|r A T rT^f Trf TT . W »^^^™^ completes its 

JLM.4CbjL^^ X XJL ^^ JLV ^ ^ eleventh volume, and ends a 

Tnd«.Mftrk lugistand Significant year in its career. Until last 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE April it had been allowed to take its own 

OF HOUSEHOLD ART course. It had many stanch friends, 

sixfA Year through whosc kindly commendation it 

Published the Fifteenth of each Month was gradually increasing in patronage. 

= The advertisers who used its pages then 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION had, almost to a man, been represented 

Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, 'or two or more years. Wherever the 

to any part of the United States and Canada; macrazine was known it was well liked, 

to foreign countries compnsed in the Postal ,, .li^^i^^ i^ 

Union, $2.50. but no Special effort had been made to 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- reach a larger public, or to interest other 

less made by registered letter, or by check. j .. li. ii. x x« xi. 

express order, or postal order, payable to advertisers. At that time, the present 

" Herbert S. Stone." . ^ .. ._ ,^ publisher determined to devote himself 

When a change of address is desired, both ^ __ __ _ _ , . , 

the old and new addresses should be given. tO THE HOUSE BBAUTIPDL, and tO estab- 

The trade supplied by the American News Ugh it once and for all amonff the impor- 

Company and Its branches. . . . j. i ^ xi. 1. mu- i. i. 

taut periodicals for the home. This task, 

TZ^IZZZTZT^^TZTTZ^ it is now evident, has only been b^nin. 

ADVERTISING RATES nsx. a y^ m xv • v a a 

The field for the magazine has widened 

Inside Front Cover . . . $100.00 ^^ ^ j^^^^ j^^^ ^ j^^. ^ 

Inside Back Cover .... 100.00 ,^- *^ ^ ^ i :i.^ 

Back Cover 140.00 ®^^* '®^» ^^ ^^^ developed into a maga- 

Half-p«ges and quarter-pages of these preferred ZinC which, aS MrS. Ellcn M. Hciirotin 
positions pro rata. 'i_ <■ ^ » ^ » n' 11.1.x 

has already said, is ''invalnable to every 

^ mentT *° |^^"t^P^°^^°^,^ ^^P^'^^ ^^ woman interested in the beauty of her 

One-half Page in Correspondence Dc- home." When One adds that a woman 

partment 45.00 ^^q jg hq|; interested in the beauty of 

^ D?p"ilitocnt "^^ .*° ^;^^'"P^°^^°" ,5^ her home does not deserve a home, the 

Ordinary Page ..... 70.00 breadth of ThK HoUSB BbauTIPUL'S ap- 

Halves. quarters, and eighths, pro rata. pCal will bC CasUy SCCn. It haS bCCn, 

Less thaii one-eighth of a Page, per and is Still, no simple task to find 

Agate Line .___. . . $0.50 ^terial suited to the magazine's pages. 

DISCOUNTS Writers in general have for so long 

3 months' contract, 5%; 6 months' contract, 10^; written articlCS OU COZV COmCrS, Or thC 

la months' contract, ao%. i/^i. ^ -i. 1 

beauties of grille- work, that it was only 

Not less than one-quarter page accepted for preferred ^jj^ difflcultV thcV WOrC induCCd tO COU- 

potition. Forms close 7th of each month , ,.;., ,, — . 

preceding date of issue. sidcr Simplicity lu dccoratiou at all. By 

^ good fortune, however, several architects 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO and other persons of taste became inter- 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ©sted in the magazine and the mission- 

II ELDREDGE COURT :: :: CHICAGO ary work it was doing, and now, with 
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some confidence, it is possible to look 
forward not only to the satisfaction of 
a lai^ public who seek articles on taste- 
tnl decoration and famishing, bnt to the 
interests of the amateur in arts and 
crafts and the coLleotor of old-time treas- 
nrea as well. 

It is believed the magazine has steadily 
become more practical, and the compe- 
titions now in progress shonld soon 
fnmish material more helpfnl than any- 
thing which has appeared so far. Tbe 
House Beautiful is not, and never can 
be, a sobstitate for an Eirehitect. Its 
ideas are very far removed from any- 
thing of the sort. What it does seek to 
do is to aid, by snggestions, by plans, 
photographs, and drawings, the person 
abont to bnild, rebnild, decorate, or fnr- 
nish. Its constant pleas are for simpli- 
city, taste, and beanty in the home. 

The circulation in April, 1901, was 
9,000 copies. Under the changes and 
improvements, this figure increased to 
20,000 in September. A great deal of 
advertising wan done in other periodi- 
ca:Is, and tbe edition for December was 
30,000. In January 40,000 copies were 
printed. This is, of course, a small cir- 
cnlatioD in these days of ten-cent maga- 
zines, bnt it shows that there is abundant 
room for a self-respecting periodical of 
household art. It shows that there is a 
lai^ pablic interested in the subject, 
and it is a foothold. Even this fignre 
will be too high daring the summer 
months, and the cironlatdon will doubt- 
less fall to 30,000 or lees. The publisher 
is safe, however, in quaranteeinq an 

AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR THE NEXT 
TWELVE HONTHB OF NOT LESS THAN 
40,000 COPIES. This guarantee will be 
inserted in advertising contracts when- 
ever desired. It is confidently believed 



the magazine will, within a year, be 
printing 60,000 copies or more. 

The pablisher invites the continued 
co-operation of subscribers whose sug- 
gestions have already contributed so 
much to the growth and development of 
the magazine. 



SOME INEXPENSIVE 
COTTAGES 

DESIQNBD Bf BNNIS R. AUSTIN 



A SUMMER COTTAQB OOSTIKO 41,800 

It is covered entirely with shingles, 
left uuBtaioed to take the silvery gray 
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of time. The interior is plastered and story are oak, stained rather dark. The 

the woodwork enameled white, except walls are papered in strong colors, 

in the dining-room, where it is given a and the cartains are plain white with 

Flemish stain. The floors of the first valances. 
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A BUmUR COTTAOI COSTIHO 41,800 

The first Btory is painted white, and are dressed and stained. The wood- 

the second story, gables, and roof are of work and floors are of Ctoo^ia pine, 

shingles stained in moss green. The Morning-glory vines are an important 

interior is not plastered, bnt the timbere note in the effect. 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 



BY. OLIVES COLEMAN 



AVERT notable sale has been 
progressing for some weeks in 
Xew York, resulting in a dis- 
persion of over five thonaand pieces of 
nniqne interest to collectors. Writing to 
The Ho0BB Beaotiftjl something over 
a year ago, I had occasion to describe 
the beginning of an antique hnsiness 
by means of bargaining in pepper- 
pots. The hero of that tale, Mr. Artimr 
Tme, has just died, and left for disposal 
the very fine collection which resulted 
from the small beginning then referred 
to. Mr. True was more than a dealer in 
the ordinary sense, he was a tme con- 
noisseur and collector, and there is little 
trash — I might really say no trash at all 
— in his eollectiou. One mnst go to an 
auction with a very open mind, prepared 
to buy, if at all, the good thing' which it 
happens no one else wishes, and not 
bent on buying any one thing, then one 
suffers no heartaches at the end. I have 
frequently seen fine gilt mirrors or ma- 
hogany desks going for mere songs, and 
at the same sale a small table or a china 
plate wonld sell for its full value. Mr. 
Tare had the greatest variety and number 
of old and historic scene-plates I have 
ever seen, and so at the sale of his 
things many collectors of these plates 
were present. Personally, thoagh in fall 
sympathy with the collecting mania, I 
cannot appreciate the wherefore of some 
of the prices realized. Many of these 
plates, though probably rare, and un- 



doubtedly of a fine deep blue, had prac- 
tically no intrinsic value whatever. The 
ffuence was cheap and thick, and the 
design printed, and in no sense artistic 
or beantifol. Ten cents, or twenty-five 
at the outside, was the original cost, yet 
here are shrewd men fighting for pos- 
session, and finally muning np the price 
to fourteen, and in some cases to sixteen 
dollars! To me it was astonishing. A 



BLfK PLATTKB: THE CAPITOL AT WASHDrOTON 

very beautiful silver sugar-bowl of the 
time of Oeoi^ IV., with lock and key, 
was sold for thirty dollars ; it was worth 
one hundred, and cost not less than 
seventy-five. A tea-cent china plate 
went for fifteen dollars; a beautiful ma- 
hogany bureau sold for thirty, and a 
little pitcher for twelve. If these were 
not all equally rare, the reason eonld be 
clear, but the sugar-bowl above referred 
to was certainly a very nnosnal and 
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beantifal piece. If, therefore, one finds 
one's self in a ''plate" crowd, it will be 
better to buy fomitore, and vice versa. 

AS heretofore chronicled, wall-: 
papers, chintzes, dimities, china, 
all are appropriately flowered for 
their summer career, and even the man- 
tel tiles follow suit. These tiles are 
white, narrow, and longish in shape, and 
carry running designs in two flowers. 
One is a tulip with green leaves, the pink 
petals of the flower lined with pale yel- 
low, not 1 am sure to be found in nature, 
but very nice notwithstanding. 

The other is a pale purple iris. Both 
tiles, so gay and so flowery, must needs 
have a side wall of plain color softened 
by the white woodwork of mantelpiece 
and trim. The tulip suggested pink or 
the yellow of its petal lining; the iris, 
walls of pale green, or better yet, all 
white, with color touches about the room 
to give it tone, green, purple, and yel- 
low. 

THIS seems hardly the time of year 
to talk of blankets, yet there are 
those who, flitting to the moun- 
tain-tops or sailing to the islands off the 
coast, boast, with how much truth I 
know not, that they sleep beneath blank- 
ets all the summer long. So then it may 
not be amiss to say that there are now 
to be had some charming French blank- 
ets in solid colors, blue, pink, lavender, 
and old-rose, bound, top and bottom, 
with a wide white taffeta ribbon. That 
the colors are fast I am assured, and so 
for a ''bitter" night in August I think 
they seem rather enticing. 

IN this year of grace, 1902, replete 
as it is with new and good designs, 
we yet turn back to seventy- five 
years ago and reproduce wall-papers 



made on blocks of the year 1827. The 
designs are excellent, but may be used 
only with appropriate furniture — old 
yellow maple, mahogany, and painted 
simple shapes. The papers are all fin- 
ished with a glaze and the figures small 
and precise. For example, one is a 
rosebud at regular intervals on a white 
ground, others have a dull yellow back- 
ground that looks like old varnish with 
small designs in different colors and 
patterns. Surely very quaint and de- 
lightful was one paper upon which pink 
honeysuckle, blue morning-glories, and 
green leaves clambered aloft to the ceil- 
ing. A pleasant thing to open one's 
eyes upon, I think, on a fine June morn- 
ing, or not unpleasant for a breakfast- 
room when the thermometer is also 
a-climbing. The woodwork of a room 
papered in this way should be painted 
white or some harmonious shade of 
green ; I can fancy a soft shade of pale 
green as most appropriate. The little 
rosebud pattern recalled a bedchamber 
in a new-old house near Boston. A 
paper of a similar design was success- 
fully used on both side walls and ceil- 
ing, and the doors, flat and flush with 
the walls, were covered with the paper 
also, only the glass pulls being the 
"open sesame" and showing a way of 
escape. Glazed chintz used in just the 
right way and with the right accompani- 
ments is clean looking and attractive, 
not to mention its undoubted sanitary 
value. Of making glazed chintzes there 
is no end. The designs are almost as 
numerous as those of wall-paper, but 1 
would commend a new pattern of car- 
nations in two shades of pink with 
bright green leaves printed on a pure 
white background, as most attractive for 
a wall covering to be used with white 
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woodwork and white ceiling. Tet these 
chintzes are quite expensive for this pur- 
pose even in the cheaper grades, and it 
would appear likely that as fomitore 



covers they will have their greatest 
development. For snch use I should 
say they will become a most satisfactory 
and inviting material. 



NEW AND OLD HOUSES 



It is a debatable question whether the 
term **modem dwelling," used in refer- 
ring to a majority of residence buildings, 
projected or in course of construction, 
means anything better than the dwell- 
ings built a generation or two ago. The 
so-called modem dwellings will not be 
in as good condition twenty-five years 
hence as those erected twenty-five and 
fifty years ago are to-day. The fault 
is with the home-seeker who wants a 
dwelling in a smart neighborhood at 
the least possible expense, and never 
gives a thought to the subject of con- 
struction until the plaster begins to 
crack and fall ofiF, and the wintry winds 
whistle through the cracks around the 
casings. In the higher grade brick and 
stone dwellings, modern conveniences 
and solidity are combined, and the 
same is true generally of business and 
public buildings ; but this is not the case 
with moderate-priced dwellings, from 
$1,500 to $2,500, and the cheap flat 
buildings, where style is sought at the 
expense of solidity and comfort. 

Two-by-four studding, poor hemlock 
sheathing, a layer of building paper, and 
then siding on the outside, and a couple 
of coats of plaster on the inside, make 
indifferent protection against the cold of 
a severe winter oi^ summer heat; the 
shrinking of the sheathing tears the 
paper, making it practically worthless 
as protection; the frost on the outside 
and the heat from the furnace or stove 
within soon destroy the plaster; add to 
this the jarring and vibration of the frail 
structure, and if they are habitable 
for ten years it is creditable to the care 



exercised in the construction. Twenty 
years ago no builder would have thought 
of using anything less than two by six 
for studding, even in a cottage. 

About thirty years ago I built a dwell- 
ing, with studdmg two by six, joist two 
by ten and two by eight. On tibe sides 
of the studding, flush with the outer 
edge, were nailed one by two inch strips, 
and after the sheathing and siding were 
put on lath was nailed on those strips 
between the studding from sill to crown 
plate, and one coat of good mortar was 
laid, covering the whole outer wall, 
including around the window and door 
casings. After the under floor was laid« 
the interior was lathed and plastered and 
finished in the regular order. This 
dwelling is in excellent condition at 
present; the floors and porches wore out 
and had to be replaced, but the plaster- 
ing is as sound as when it was put on. 
The air-chamber between the outer and 
inside coats excluded frost, hot and cold 
air came through the door and windows 
and could be regulated to suit; the sav- 
ing in fuel alone saved many times the 
cost of the extra plastering, without 
taking into consideration the comfort 
side of the account. 

Brick veneering, except for the sake 
of appearance, is no better than ordinary 
sheathing and siding. Common brick 
is porous, and all brick is a good conduc- 
tor of heat and cold. A solid frame 
dwelling with two air-chambers, con- 
structed as described, can be made as 
comfortable as the most expensive brick 
and stone residence, at a small advance 
over the present cost of construction. 



PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD NOTES 



BY ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 



For the Kitchen 

Dmdgeiy, eyen that of domestio labor, is, the 
preacher telle us, not withont the elemeots of 
cnltnre. Befinement expresses itself in snch 
various ways that it may well be possible to 
exercise it not only in the production of beds, 
tables, stools, and candlesticks, but of those 
utensils usually thought of as far less beautiful, 
but certainly quite as useful in ministering to 
home comfort, pots, sauce-pans, spoons, and 
colanders. Whatever may be said of the exer- 
cise of refinement in the production of these 
things, it is safe to say that the use of them 
involyes even more, and many of the articles 
here described are especially suited to the occu- 
pant of the dainty apartment or cottage whose 
mistress herself does the lighter portion of the 
labor or else has a neat-handed Bridget or 
Katrina to execute it under the direct super- 
vision of her eagle eye. 

The proverbially ingenious Yankee must re- 
tire before the marvels of (German invention 
shown for the kitchen in some of the shops. 
He may console himself that there is nothing 
new in graters, a neglected field where reform 
has long been needed. Imported ice-cream 
freezers are shown which efifeotuaUy reduce the 
well-known White Mountain freezer from its 
former eminence, since they require no turning 
of machinery and comparatively little ice. A 
cheaper one has but just been perfected in this 
country, similar in construction, and will soon 
be on the market. In the outer receptacle the 
crushed ice is placed, a second one holds the 
salt, and the center is occupied by the mixture 
to be frozen. All is tightly covered, and need 
not again be touched until the cream is wanted 
for the table. Individual molds in many shapes 
are made of copper, and are almost as magical 
in their dainty results for serving iced creams, 
puddings, or charlotte russe at table. A useful 
dipper for serving small, shapely portions from 
a larger bulk is also a convenience. 



An ideal kitchen could be realized by tinting 
the walls a light cream or yeUow, either with 
water-proof calcimine or three coats of paint, 
the last one of enamel, and covering the floor in 
blue-and-white linoleum. Strips of wood should 
be placed at a convenient height against the 
wall for hanging various utensils like the frying- 
pans and casseroles made of solid nickel or of 
copper, the former more readily kept in a bril- 
liant state of cleanliness. A long oupboarch, 
with leaded glass doors above and drawers and 
bins beneath, displays blue-and-white recep- 
tacles for stores, such as sifted flour, salt, dried 
fruit, and coffee, each with its appropriate let- 
tering in (German or English. A separate shelf 
should be devoted to a porcelain rolling-pin and 
tray for making pastry, which may hang against 
the wall, but inclosed for fear of dust. Here, 
also, should stand the tray of Delft for trimming 
meats and one with a sharp knife placed diago- 
nally on its side, so inserted that it slices thinly 
Frankfurt cheese or crisp vegetables. The flour- 
barrel, inclosed in a separate cupboard, should 
be put on castors, and near at hand a drawer 
holds pastry knifes, jagging iron, and automatic 
biscuit-cutters for round or square biscuits, 
which need simply to be rolled over the flattened 
dongh with a single sweep of the hand. 

The sink should have a grooved marble or 
composition shelf, though iron is sometimes 
used, and the best facing for the wall where the 
faucets are placed is of copper, reaching to the 
sink itself. There should be enough wood at 
one side to permit the hanging of a utensil rack 
holding an odd-shaped basting-spoon, which 
reaches the comers of the pan, a can-opener, 
corkscrew, flsh-scaler, decorating-knife, slicer 
for potatoes, and just below, a tiny groove for 
the larding needle. Another rack contains horn 
and porcelain spoons of different sizes, and 
porcelain strainer, also a corrugated blue-and- 
white pestle for pounding meats or mashing 
potatoes. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 



Some housekeepers recommend a framework 
saspended over the kitohen-table for holding 
many of these things as weU as heavier iron pots 
and pans, but for many reasons it is better to 
leave the kitchen clear overhead and to keep 
the iron pans for French bread and rolls of 
crusty sweetness, the convenient asparagus 
cooker for serving the vegetable whole, and the 
Dutch oven for roaiBting fowls in the European 
way, in a covered cupboard near the sink or stove. 
Most of these useful things may be bought not 
only in nickel or copper, whose first cost seems 
rather great, but in exceUent white, blue, or 
brown granite, which, if less likely to become 
heirlooms than the first named, yet have many 
years of service. But invest in the heirloom of 
the future by all means if you can, for who 
knows what glory of honored place on the 
mantelpiece may await it in the third or fourth 
generationf Smaller conveniences are, sets of 
removable skewers for trussing meats, rubber 
bags for decorating cakes and pastry, cake-tins 
with their bottoms removable, cutters for serv- 
ing 7egetables in fancy shapes, and a particu- 
larly ingenious set of ten rotary knives with a 
single handle, to be used in cutting spinach into 
a fine green mass, as it is served on the conti- 
nent abroad. 



Moshrooms 



Mushrooms are particularly delicious if 
placed in small individual dishes, seasoned, and 
covered, each service with its fitted glass cover. 
These are then placed on top of the range and 
allowed to cook for twenty minutes, the entire 
arrangement being sent hot to the table, and 
the whole aroma of the delicacy thus retained. 
The plates can be bought either of white French 
china or a brown ware, and in large or small 
size. 

For Dining-room and Pantry 

The blue and white of a German cofifee-pot in 
onion pattern of Dresden ware or of Delft would 
untie the knots of the tightest purse-strings. 
The ware is very strong, being like that used 
for individual baking-dishes, and is said to en- 
dure any degree of heat short of that of the 
living coals. Still the dealer is a shade less 
enthusiastic in his recommendations, even of 
this fascinating piece, than of that of a similar 



style done in white granite, unbreakable, cost- 
ing but two dollars instead of four, and having 
the same mechanism for the brewing of coffee. 
This is quite simple, consisting of a cylindrical 
cup, which fits into the top of the coffee-pot 
proper, both having the same fitted cover. A 
fine strainer forms the bottom of the cup, and 
the ground coffee is placed in this, then covered 
with a second strainer, which insures the even 
distribution of the boiling water poured over it. 
As the water drips through to the coffee-pot and 
steaming back penetrates the whole, the very 
best aroma and strength of the coffee are re- 
tained, but none of those undesirable elements 
which are the stock in trade of the advertisers 
of cereal coffees. 

Surely every coffee-lover nas longed to be 
quits with these heretics, to whom they prob- 
ably owe many an apostatic breakfast, and an 
investment in one of these coffee-pots is a glo- 
rious opportunity. A learned professor once 
said, in discussing the merits and demerits of 
coffee for breakfast, that, not knowing of dripped 
coffee, he once gave up the beverage for a period 
of four years, under the impression that it dis- 
agreed with him. He then learned to make it 
in this way, and now in mature years, on re- 
viewing his well-spent life, felt that those four 
years were the only ones he had wasted. Can 
the venders of peanut-coffee bring anything 
forward to vie with this glowing tributef Mai8 
revenons d nos moutona. 

The French coffee-pots are usually more com- 
plicated, being designed for making coffee on 
the table; but very graceful adjuncts to their 
mechanism, as well as that of the chafing-dish, 
are shown in alcohol filters in miniature coffee- 
pot shape, with long slender spouts capped by a 
chained stopper. These are in brass or nickel, 
and so well designed that they are by no means 
out of place in the dining-room. In nickel also 
are the rather elaborate radish-holders, with a 
place for each individual radish to stand on end, 
and a central receptacle from which the salt is 
served. At first these seem very pleasing, but 
familiarity and refiection lead to the conviction 
that this is quite too much glory for the radish. 
A strawberry, ripe and luscious in the early 
summer, may merit such distinction, but alas! 
the strawberry has no such durable quality as 
the radish; so despite its charms, the radish- 
holder must be relegated to the use of people 
who like such things. 
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Far prettier are the frosted glass salad or 
berrj dishes with metal frames, pretty enough 
for any one if yon judge by merit alone, and 
very consoling to those who cannot afford silver. 
Baskets of perforated nickel are also shown for 
serving rolls, bread, or small cakes, as well as 
oblong trays for serving cakes baked in that 
shape, and which could also be used to enable 
the '4adye or loaf giver'' to cut and serve the 
bread as needed on the table, a pretty task 
sometimes delegated to a daughter of the house. 
These trays are quite flat, the deep cream ware 
which forms them being ornamented with more 
or less pleasing decorations in (German taste 
and bound in nickel, sometimes with handles 
of the same. These are said to be desirable 
for serving shortcakes, but she would be a 
trusting housewife who would risk the over- 
flow of fruit juice on her best damask table- 
cloths. 

Extremely pretty round trays bound in nickel 
and with felting next the table are designed to 
hold hot plates or dishes, and admirably take 
the place of those table-mats of rafla or 
crocheted cord which in spite of every effort 
can rarely be called attractive. These porce- 
lains are charming for this purpose, and as they 
can be kept clean as easily as a dinner-plate, 
save labor in the laundry. Large and small 
serving trays, with handles 'at either end, may 
also be bought made up in the same manner. 
A recent importation shows baking-dishes for 
flsh or vegetables, au gratin, or for baked pud- 
dings, which require neither a napkin nor a silver 
holder to make them presentable for the table. 
They are of porcelain, usually a deep cream 
color with decoration in Greek key or vine 
pattern around the outside. 

Coasters for wine-bottles — why, by the way, 
are they so calledf — may be found in nickel, 
as well as shakers for lemonade, sugar-sifters 
and pepper-grinders, the latter in blue-and- 
white china with nickel trimmings. A most 
attractive novelty for putting the pantry in 
gala dress is a shelf trimming which hangs over 
the edge, made of a composition of thread and 
paper in white, or white combined with blue 
and pink, having the effect of cross-stitch em- 
broidery, and made in patterns as good as 
Saxon or Bavarian embroidery. It is said to 
be serviceable for years, as it can be cleaned, 
and the cost for a package of ten yards is fifty- 
flve cents. 



RECIPES 



The House Beautiful will publish from montih 
to month recipes for special dishes. They are the 
result of a wide experience on the part of an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and can he followed with 
perfect confidence. 

Cream of Mushrooms 

Wash and peel one quart of fresh mushrooms, 
put them into a quart of boiling water and boil 
until tender enough to rub through a sieve. 
Stir them into two quarts of cream soup as fol- 
lows: Take two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour and mix until they bubble, then stir 
in one quart of hot milk and boiling water, a 
teacupful at a time. When all has been used, 
season with salt and pepper. 

Anchovy Eggs 

Four hard-boiled eggs, cut in halves; remove 
yolks and mix with them one teaspoonful of 
anchovy paste and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Pepper to taste, and pound thoroughly in a mor- 
tar to make smooth. Put mixture back in eggs, 
cut round pieces of toast in which a place large 
enough to hold an egg has been cut, insert the 
eggs and pour over the following sauce: Put one 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and one- 
half tablespoonful of flour; let it brown, then 
add one-half cup of clear stock, add also a little 
of the paste if desired. Pour while hot over 
eggs. 

Ourry of Sweetbreads or Chicken 

Fry one onion and one apple; add stock, one 
teaspoonful of chutney sauce, two pickled wal- 
nuts, curry to make hot, and season with red 
pepper if necessary. Add one and one-half 
pounds of sweetbreads which have been par- 
boiled and chopped. Serve with a border of 
well-boiled rice. 

Bice Pudding 

Wash one-half pound of rice and let it swell 
in a little milk with a little salt liud some lemon 
peel. Add milk as the rice swells, but do not 
stir. When the rice is well swollen and thick, 
add a tablespoonful of butter, a little powdered 
sugar, four whole eggs and more lemon peel. 
Take a deep dish or mold and some powdered 
sugar; melt in it without water until the sugar 
has become very brown. Then turn the mold 
in all directions so that the inside is well covered 
with caramel. Pour in the rice so that three- 
fourths of the mold is filled, and put in the oven 
about half an hour. Let cool, and serve cold 
with the following sauce: Boil for five minutes 
a pint of milk, sweetened to taste and flavored 
with lemon peel. Let cool a little. Beat yolks 
of six eggs well and pour slowly into the milk, 
stirring all the while on a slow fire. When the 
mixture has reached the consistency of cream, 
let it cool and pour around the rice pudding. 



ODDS AND ENDS 



Washable Bugs for the Porch 

The woman who does honie fancy work is 
just now taming her attention to washable mgs 
made of bits of white cotton or linen staffs. 

When completed, these rags are extremely 
pretty, especially in bedrooms of ooontry hoases, 
and are of inestimable value on the summer 
veranda. 

The cost of producing them also is very 
small, as they are almost altogether made of 
pieces of white underwear which have in such 
capacity outlived their usefulness. They rob, 
in fact, the rag-bag. Petticoats, night-dresses, 
or other garments that have become worn are 
taken by nimble fingers and torn into strips of 
about three-quarters of an inch wide. They are 
then sewed strongly together, end to end, and 
tightly rolled into a ball, in just the same way 
that carpet rags are prepared. They are more 
pleasant to handle and better, from the fact of 
the starch being taken out, if first they have 
been thoroughly washed. To make a medium- 
sized rug, four of these balls will suffice should 
they be about eight inches in diameter. 

After thus being made ready they are sent to 
the weaver, who, for a small sum, runs them 
through his looms and turns them out looking 
very much like rag carpets, only, of course, they 
are snow white. When it is desired, a ball of 
pink or green goods is also made, that strips of 
color may be woven across the ends. This 
touch adds greatly to their decorative value. 
Some old wash summer gown of gingham comes 
in well to tear up for this purpose, and will 
afford the desired amount of color of the same 
shade. Indeed, these rugs give a conscientious 
excuse to get rid of a lot of old things, while 
sewing the stuff together and rolling the balls is 
simple, pleasant work. Children love to help 
on rainy days. And often some bit of work is 
wanted to keep the hands busy when the light is 
too poor for more exalted fancy pieces, and the 
desire to chat makes the counting of stitches in 
knitting irksome. 

These rugs are really desirable. In front of 
a bath-tub, for instance, they have an inviting, 
clean look. Another advantage is, that every 
morning when the summer veranda is put in 
order they can be scrubbed off. A little soft 
soap thrown on them and the brush rubbed up 



and down several times rescues from them any 
dirt or dust that they may have accumulated. 
As so much white woodwork is used in dainty 
bedrooms, and white verandas are said to be 
the coming rage, the making of them is well 
worth the labor. 

To Oleanse Matting 

Wash matting with water in which bran has 
been boiled, or in rock salt water. Dry well 
with a cloth. 

Novel Table Decorations 

The pretty old fashion of having quaintly 
shaped ''dishes'' of rare china filled wiUi a few 
choice pears, peaches, etc., is coming into favor 
once more, but now the china dishes are re- 
placed by small baskets of silver or silver-gilt, 
and they are placed at the four comers of the 
table. 

To Cleanse Embossed Leather ^ 

Embossed leather can be cleaned with tur- 
pentine applied with a soft cloth. This removes 
the stains, but slightly stiffens the leather, which 
must be made pliable again by being rubbed 
briskly with crude oil. Use a very little oil, and 
go over the piece with one of the clean cloths 
upon which no oil has been put, as care must be 
taken to get all the surface grease off to prevent 
soiling the clothes. 

Table Linen 

To keep table-cloths in good condition, pour 
boiling water upon stains from fruit or coffee as 
soon as the table is cleared; do not wait until 
the weekly wash-day. Some housekeepers drop 
a pinch of salt on a stain as soon as it is made, 
and this tends to its eradication. A suggestion 
for preserving the length of the days of table 
linen is to avoid folding the table-cloth in the 
same creases every time it is laundeted. 

Polishing Tables 

A woolen cloth, plenty of rubbing, and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar mixed with three of 
pure linseed oil will make a mahogany dinner- 
table shine like a mirror. Piano-keys when in 
need of cleaning should be wiped off with alco- 
hol. For sponging out bureau drawers and 
drawers of sideboards, use tepid water contain- 
ing a one per cent solution of carbolic acid, or 
if that is not liked, use a small quantity of thymo- 
line in the tepid water. Instead of paper, some 
housekeepers line such drawers with white oil- 
cloth. If the contents of the drawers are deli- 
cate waists or other articles likely to be injured 
by dust, it is a good plan to lay in the bottom of 
the drawers a piece of cheese-cloth as wide as 
the drawer, but twice as long, so that it can be 
folded over the top of things therein. 
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the address Ig glno and stamie ore 
be sent b; mall w[thln three veekg. 



departmeDt will be glad to describe 

' ' k ilngle room, or W> give gen- 

DVTTiB* rooms. In reply to each letter- 
charge a small re«ibr detailed plans 



English Books &nd Periodicals 
In speaking of Canterbniy Kbjb and Eliza- 
betbfta arohiteotare in the March nnmber, j'on 
mention the Kate Greenaway books. Conld yon 
tell me the name of a pnbUaher from whom I 
oould proonre the ml 

Seoond. We ai^ thinking of building, not 
simply a house, but a home — and my ambition 
has always been for one on some sueh plan at 
Hunstead Honae. Can yon tell me if it ia in 
thii) ooDntry or in England. 

Third. Can yon giTe roe the titles of any 
books on English architeoture, also any periodi- 
eals that take the same plaoe in England as 
yoQTs does here. We cannot afford to pnt a 
fortune into our house and so rather incline 
toward English cottages with their quaint lat- 
ticed windows and garden doors, I am reading 
very carefully "The Apartments of the House" 
by Joseph Crouch and Edmund Butler, archi- 
tects, and "The Art of the House," by Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson, but the; are really only 
interiors and I am anxious to get some English 
ones on exteriors. Wonid you kindly give me 
the address of Countrn Life. a. C. B. 

Country Life is published in London. Any 
book-seller importing foreign publications can 
supply you with it. The Kate Greenaway books 
are diffloult to find in this country. A little book 
written by the author of "Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden," and illastrated by Miss 
Greenaway, may be aeeured through A. C. 
MoClurg & Co., Chicago. The title, if we mis- 
take uot, is "The April Baby's Song Book." 
Messrs. George Rutledge & Sons, Ludgate Hill, 
London, published "Under the Window," the 
first and most famous of the Greenaway volames. 
Their American oCQee is 119 West Twenty-third 
8treet, New Tork, where it may be ordered. 

We know of no Engtieh magazine oorrespoud- 



I am in perplexity aoout a nonse we nave 
rented. I do not know how to treat the walls 
and the floors. If possible I do not wish to paint 
the woodwork, 1 have some fine rugs, which 
are too large, I fear, to use, I have terra-ootta 
velour portieres for the doors in the Srst hall, 
and for the library door between parlor and 
library. I thought of putting in the parlor green 
Wilton carpet, green paper, and using two 
ancient rugs. In the library the same green 
oarpet with one or no rng, but what paper! In 
the dining-room, a rng seventeen feet two inches 
by ten feet three inches, terra-cotta and saffron, 
bnt I cannot decide what to do with the walls, 
ceiling, and floor, or what U> do with the h^I. 
floors or ceiling. The three front rooms on the 
second floor are for my hnsband, myself, and 
child. The mantels are dark marble or walnnt; 
the woodwork light green, and the inside shnt- 
ters have no frames to fit into, I thought of 
matting for the child's room and mine, in my 
husband's room carpet, a body Brussels or an 
ingrain filling of solid color. Would yon put 
matting in the hall and dining-roomT a. w. d. 

The bouse which you have rented was built 
at an ugly period of American architecture. 
Blaok marble mantel pieces and variegated 
woodwork belong t« the year 1874. As yon wish 
to make few changes in the house, we would 
suggest painting all the woodwork, Including 
mantels, on the lower floors the darkest green, 
painting over the light green. We are sending 
you under separate cover samples of wall-paper, 
stuffs, etc., that carry out an effective color 
scheme. The yellow stripe is advised for the 
hall with woodwork pillars and stairs painted 
the dark green referred to, A russet terry 
covering floor and the center portion of the 
staircase will bind walls and floor together. A 
similar scheme is advised for library, the color 
deepened and intensified. With the library 
samples we send a plain russet in a new ribbed 
paper, and a figured one in russet and deep yel- 
lows — the latter a Chiswick design in con- 
ventionalized poppies. The room would be 
attractive with the plain paper hong to a low, 
broad molding, with the Chiswick nsed as a 
frieze, portieres of the russet velour, and cur- 
tains of a lighter silk inclosed. 

Deep old blue in the dining-room and green 
in the parlor complete the rooms on the first 



ADVERTISEUENTS 



This Year s Presents 

will give just as much pleas- 
ure next year and the year 
after if you choose them with 
taste and care. Some people 
buy gifts that will be thrown 
away in a week. 

c^ Work of cArt 

is a joy forever. If you want 
something artistic, which will 
be prized for months to come, 
go to THURBER'S and buy 
a print or an etching, a poster 
orapainring. You are assured 
of good value for your money. 

Thufhers c4rt Gallery 

210 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 



IDA J. BUBQESS 

847-819 MushaU Fiald BnUdlag, Chicago 



HURAL DECOBATIONS 
FUBNISHmOS roBTHE HOUSE 

Papers and FabricB for Walls 

_. .„ , Specially D«BlKnedL«ath(. 

tieres. Screens and Pillow B^ngllBh Olilntiei 



Furniture, Ruga, Specially DeelKned Leather 
tieres. Screens andPlIlowB^ngllBli Olilnti 
and Huallne for OouutryHouBeB, Korean 
Pottery. Copper Lunpe anil Sbadefl. 



Belltnales Made on Application 



QUESTIONS AND AN8WEBS 



floor. A fine strong blae maj be found i 
burlap, Cantsrburj elotb, and Japanese grass 
cloth. The bins of cartridge paper is not so 
good. Green, however, in the lalter material is 
excellent in color. We note trom your plan that 
the dining-room baa an eastern exposure. Pos- 
siblf JOQ may prefer to transpose the colors 
given and use blue in the parlor. In the latter 
room, we would suggest using a terry or Wilton 
carpet of the exact shade of the wall, thus mak- 
ing a plain background for jour rare and beauti- 
ful rags. Plain floor ooverings are advised on 
the supposition that hardwood floon are an 
impoBsibilitj. Hatting is not recommended for 
the lower rooms. Buch dark paint needs a 
darker foundation than matting. Yonr list oi 
furniture shows a number of excellent pieces. 
They are not, however, quite in line with the 
house, but we realize that rented houses, par- 



used in upholstering tbe chairs depends 
what on the choice of wall-paper. With plain 
walls some of the stuffs should be figured. 

Upstairs, white woodwork would make the 
bedrooms much more livable than the present 
shaded green, and the change is earnestly ad- 
vised. We send you several pink papers that 
would be charming in yoar little danghter's 
room. Uatting could And a place on this floor, 
and would be cool and agreeable with the white 
paint. Two rooms out of the five wonld better 
be in a pink scheme, one in yellow (the north 
room), one in blue, having Japanese rugs, a 
blue ooant«rpane for the bed, and blue Jap- 
anese cotton prints at the windows, and one 
in white and soft green. A pretty bedroom seen 
recently had a cream paper with a large Jap- 
anese design in wistaria. The furniture was 
covered with cretonne, repeating the flower, 
and the curtains were of plain lavender silk 
over cream colored muslin. The woodwork and 
furniture were green. 



An Old-Fasbioned Boom 
Please advise me about a room in which all 
the woodwork is white and the mantel is pisi 
with rather good lines. I have plain mnsliu 
curtains with ruffle at the windows. Yet it looks 
bare, as they are the ugly modem windows. 
There are six houses standing two and two. All 
the neighbors have put a cif .'.^,>i pole with long 
silk or lace curtains acroc the outside of win- 
dow, but I don't like such a modem idea for I 
have quite a few pieces of real old mahogany 
[or this room, two small mahogany inlaid tables, 
one to go each side of mantel, as in tbe picture 
by John A. Lomax, "To Bring the Boses Back." 
Also an old carved chair of Ene lines. So, will 
you kindly give me advice as to paper, carpet, 
and covering for sofa, odd chairs, carved toot- 
stool, etc., for this room; also carpet. AIIfumi< 
ture is in muslin at present. I have an all old- 
rose carpet, bought last September. Could I 
use it and work up to itt But I do not want to 
spoil the effect of "an old-fashioned homely 
drawing-room." I mean to buy an old-fash- 
ioned comer cabinet for old china, etc. Also, 
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O&n I poBsiblydo anjitbing with window and seat 
without too great &a expense. I loi^ot to say 
that the wall-paper must also be new. , I am so 
thoroaghly tired o( the up-to-date drawing- rooms 
at m; neighLors that 1 have taken all the old 
pieces possible from home. This room is very 
light, the Hun streaming in nearly all day, and 
so I have eream; yellow blinds. I have also a 
very old rosewood piano with silver oaudle- 
holders and holders on side of piano. The wood 
is very dark. WUl it look out of place with all 
the mahoganyT 

At present I have gas logs which I shall re- 
move. Tilings of mantel are a deep eream fin- 
ished with a flat narrow brass band ronnd 
faoing of fireplace. h. a., r. 

The room described seems admirably adapted 
for "an old-fashioned homely drawing-room," 
Dsiug the word "homely" in the sense of "home- 
like." A colonial paper should be chosen tor 
the walls, one having a good deal of old pink in 
it, if the carpet you speak of is to be nsed. A 
bare floor, stained mahogany, with rugs in which 
pink predominated nonld be more effective. By 
all means retain the quaint little rosewood piano 
with the silver eandleholders. Old rosewood 
is much lighter than the modem wood of that 
name and will not be at all ont of place with the 
old mahogany. 

While your mantel is not strictly colonial, so 
far as the tiles and the facing of brass are con- 
oemed, it is simple in design, and may be made 
very attractive. We are glad that you are going 
to remove the gas logs. The room coald not 
have the atmosphere you desire so long as they 
remained. Instead of a grate we would suggest 
brass andirons, and if yon ean find them, brass 
jamb-hooks for tho shovel and tongs. 

There are many charming stuffs suitable for 
your davenport, wing chairs, ande straight-back 
chairs. In chintz and cretonne may be found 
many good designs typical of the colonial period. 
The motive of the wall-paper might be repeated 
in some of the upholstery. All the materials 
nsed, however, should not be figured. A little 
plain old pink should be used in cuBhions, pil- 
lows, etc. The room should be kept very simple. 
Avoid "stuffiness" above everything else. 
Daintiness and a pleasing severity should be the 
dominant qualities here. The room does not 
require pictures, and brio -il -brae should be 
wholly absent, -''^ss your old china in the 
comer capboori'' i a (ew brass caudlestieks 
can come and .be head of "biic-d-brac." 
Over the man' a long, gilt-framed mirror, 
placed lenKthw.se, would be effective. A set oil 
girttndoles and nothing else is earnestly advised 
for the mantel. Such a room seems to demand 
candlelight. A pair of candlesticks, Sheffield 
plate or brass with snuffers and tray, would 
look exceedingly well on one of the small tables 
and another pair could be used on the other 
table without overdoing the matter. We like 
the way you have placed these tables, one on 
either side of the mantel. The arrangement 
suggests a Sadler interior. 

Plain muslin curtains with rafiles, such as 
yoQ DOW have at the bay windows, are very 
effective. H the windows seem bare and 
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made. What deBigut Does it do to mix long 
and ibort nap rugs, and what hind are beat 
where I mast pay only a moderate prioel I have 
not found a gilt-framed hall mirror with hookB. 
Would one do without hooka, and suhBtitale a 
"tree"f I do not like the old-fashioned hall 
racks. There ia a good coat closet. 

The library haii floor, woodwork, and mantol 
of qnarter-sawed oak. There is a roeosa which 
might have a built-in eeat beneath the window, 
but it is cold there in winter, and w»rm in sum- 
mer. Could yoo suggest a design for book- 
shelveal Should the bnilt-in shelves be of the 
kind of wood that the room ia finished in or like 
the fumiturel What finish of wood would be 
best for the fumitnret I have thought of Eng- 
lish oak, as I think it would harmonise best 
with the color scheme of the room. Please 
tell me thebestdesign tor a usefut library table. 
The green of the paper is so decidedly a blue- 
green that a pure green placed beside it 
"killed" it completely. The decorator tinted 
the ceiling with green to which blue had been 
added in a eonsiderable quantity. 

The dining-room has the floor, woodwork, 
side-walls to a height of five feet, plate-raeli 
around the room, picture molding, nine-inch 
border to top of casings, and ceiling done in 
oak, natural finish. The side wall, border, and 
ceiling are in linorusta. The wall space above 
the platc-sbelf has a dark rich tapest^ paper in 
foliage and fruit design. The rug ia a dark rich 
forest green. The curtains are £cru embroid- 
ered scrim. The chairs are of dark antique oak, 
covered with the darkest shade of green leather. 
I had thought of a large bnffet, as I do not like 
moat of the sidebosTds I have seen. 

The wall decoration of the parlor ia wal 
color fresco. The tint on the wall was a fiesh 
color, but the pink did not hold well and has 
nearly disappeared, leaving a deep cream with 
just a hint of the pinkish tint. The woodwork is 
quarter-sawed oak in this room also, and al- 
though I am sure you will ob'eet to it, I am 
afraid it will have to remain, I am undecided 
as to the floor. I must have new furniture. 
What pieces will I require, and what upbolaterjt 
Also, what curtains and draperiesT 

A bedroom is fourteen by seventeen feet. The 
woodwork is yellow pine of a good quality. 
know you will cstl this "hopeless," but I do n 
think it can be changed. Please suggest what 
change would be best. Perhaps I can accom- 
plish it. What furniture is necessary, and how 
should the bed and dressing case be dressedl 

Please give me advice also about furniture 
for veranda. c. 11. O. 

The details of your letter have been ct 
fully considered and we send you the following 
suggestions: 

For the hall with walls of the rich purple red 
of your sample the furniture should be dark. 
Flemish oak is advised, although the tew pieces 
of black walnut tiiat are now in the hall are 
very good of their kind. In removing the rugs 
of Wilton and substituting Oriental ones the 
coloring of the former should be repeated. 
Bokhara rugs carry out these shades beautifnlly 
and could be used when desired with a totally 
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different eolor scheme. So loDg &a the different 
rugs harmonize tbey need not be of the same 
weave, and whetbet the nap be long or short is 
immaterial. Any good fumitnre dealer could 
provide you with a braaa-framed mirror bftTlDg 
the hooks yon wish. As you have a ooat closet, 
a hall tree seeme hardly a necessity. It is an 
ugly piece of furniture at beat. A cheat ot 
Flemish oak or ot brass (brass in your ball we 
think) could hold oyershoes, and with this ar- 
rangement no rack or tree is needed. The settle 
you are planning to make should be severe in 
style. In the November Hoitbe Beadtiful, 
1900, on page 695, is an illustration of a den 
which ooataina an exoellent settle. This shape 
is seldom found in the shops, but its construc- 
tion is exceedingly simple. With walls so dark, 
curtains of pale yellow may give jnst tie effect 
you wish. It will do no harm to try the experi- 
ment, and it they blend with the stained glass 
of the high window we should advise retaining 
them. Uore than one piece of brass could be 
used here to advantage. A tall jar and one or 
two bowls for holding flowers will make bright 
spots of color. 

For tbe library weathered oak furniture 
would look exoeei^ngly well with its blue and 
green color scheme, as the slightly green tone in 
the oak leads up to the green in your walls and 
We mail you a catalogue under separate 

er of the weathered oak furniture, also a 
catalogue of Mr. Gustavo Sticktey's designs, 
ifou will find several good writing tables and 
desks among the pieces, all far removed from 
the French affairs which you so justly dislike. 
Book-shelves built into the room should be like 
the woodwork; detached bookcases like the 
furniture. An ideal arrangement in this room 

lid be to have woodwork and furniture alike, 
staining the former a weathered shade. Cur- 
tains of India prints, combining bine and green 
with possibly a little bright yellow, would be 
effective. Simple sash curtains, hnng from 
brass rods, are best. Weathered oak furniture 
requires little upholstery. The pieces, while 
severely plain, are also very comfortable. 
Many of Mr. Stickley's chairs have cushions of 
leather in a fine dull green. This green, bow- 
ever, is tno olive for your room as indicated by 
your sample of wall-paper. Figured stuffs in 
peacock coloring — not the peacock bine in vogne 
a decade ago, which is the crudest, most im- 
possible color ever invented^but the real 
green and the real blue of a peacock feather, 
could be nsed in this room with a cotton fabric 
n pure yellow. A yellow shade for yonrdrop 
light would be attractive, or a pierced brass 
one, made by Miss Christia M. Reade, of the 
Krayle Company. A brass waste bosket onp 
brass candlesticks would enliven this room quite 
a bit. 

For the dining-room, the oak chairs of which 
you send os a drawing, are very good indeed. 
The serving-table, dining-table, and buffet 
should follow the design of the chairs as closely 
as possible. A slight exaggeration in the curve 
of the buffet legs would not spoil the harmony. 
Both tables should have square tops. There 
9 several shades in the tapestry paper that 
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oonld be repeated in the draperies. As the 

Krti^re between diDing-room luid library is 
rmOQioue with both rooniH, it might be well 
to uue some sueh eolor eoheuie at the windows. 
If a solid color is desired, ohoose either the fine 
bine or the dull mahogany, either being in 
with the treatment of the room. 

The parlor demands a radicatiy different 
seheme. The pale walls need a pale floor 
covering. There are Oriental rugs that oombine 
these light colors, but they are silk rugs and 
usually very expensive, A Wilton or Moquette 
carpet in the ivory and roae tints of the wall 
would appear to be the only alternative. The 
furniture should be mahogany, not of the n 
massive kind, but leaning rather to the Chip- 
pendale order. The upholstery and curtains 
should be old rose, the latter hanging straight 
from brass rods placed at the t«p of the window 
with inner hangings of cream colored net or 
lace, just as you prefer. It is rather a difficult 
matter to bring this room, so light in character, 
into harmony with the ball and adjoining li- 
brary, which are so dark in color scheme. The 
porti&res will have to be oarefally chosen. Old 
rose between parlor and hall, faced on the hall 
side with a velour the exact shade of the ball 
paper will bind the rooms together. Between 
parlor and library, a deep rose faced with the 
green of the library will have a similar effect. 

In the bedroom there are several ways of 
treating the pine woodwork you mention. 
may be painted a deep, dull green or an ivory 
white, or it may be oiled from time to time, 
which will darken the wood. We send you a 
sample of a yellow paper which would be charm- 
ing with either the deep green or the ivory. A 
blue paper, a blue design on a cream white, 
oonld be need with the woodwork just as it is, 
and with this combination Japanese rugs in 
blue would be very pretty. Curtains of Japan- 
ese blue cotton and draperies of either plain or 
figured stuff in blue would carry out the blue 
idea which, in a room bo flooded with light. 
would not seem chilly. A brass or iron bed 
with a Berea College coverlet costing seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents and a plain linen cover on 
the bureau would constitute all the dressing 
necessary. Furniture painted while ^ould go 
well with the pine woodwork. Green woodwork 
would necessitate me.bogBny furniture or fumi- 
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tare painted (;reeii. A good quslitf of paper 
would not fade. Burlap is too heavy for bed- 
na. Should 70U decide on a yellow scheme 
for this room, it would need much toning domi 
ttitb green to prevent a garish result. 

There is an endless variety of verauda furni- 
ture. The Rafila. Swan, and "Old Hickory" 
desiRuB are all t^od. THE HotTEE Beautiful 
for May, 1900, contains an article on the Swan 
furniture. 



Color Schemes 

would like suggestions in refcard to color 
scheme and general decoration of two rooms in 
club that we prn pose rcpapering and painting. 
The card-room, facing south, has three large win- 
!B with inside blind shutters. The Qnish is 
painted wood, moldings quite heavy, with over- 
bang OQ doors and windows. It is used as a card 
and general assembly room. The oarpet is cork, 
plain in brown shades; furniture consists of ma- 
hogany and oak card-tables with cane seated ma- 
hogany and oak chairs, two large lounging oh airs 
in red leather, large centertable in oak, roller 
top desk, piano (upright). There is no mantel 
in this room, but a ahimney breast and a larg* 
open Franklin stove, after the old style. On the 
walls are two large oil paintings and one engrav- 
,, all in gold frames, and oue photograph 
framed in white and gold; a pair of antlers, very 
large, and a deer head with antlers. 

S'here is a small room over the stairs at pres- 
ent unfurnished, which I think could be made 
something of. It has, as you see, one large 
window. Opening from the card-room, on the 
west side, is the reception-room in olives and 
browns, which we do not propose to change. 
~ ) billiard-room, also opening from the oard- 
room, hascarpetlikp that in the card-room, three 
mahogany billiard tables, oak leather- seated 
chairs, cane racks, etc. A ohair-rail of oak inns 
round the entire room. On the walls are two 
Japanese pictures, framed in gold, and a hand- 
some deer head. 

There are three large windows looking north. 
This room we wish to do over; also the small 
ball opening from the main hall directly to the 
billiard-room. This has no window and depends 
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Decorations Wall-Papers 

"VTOST complete stock in Chicago. 
■'■ "* English, French, German, Do- 
mestic, special shades and colors. 
Write for samples, giving particulars. 
English upper-thirds and lattice 
designs. Latest stoned and dyed 
Burlaps. Decorators sent anywhere. 

THE ALMINI COMPANY 

107 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Colors for Exteriors 
We an vei? much conoemed in regard to the 
colon for painting exteriors. Oar home is a 
amall eight-roomBd, two-atory oottage with a 
veranda on three aidas of the parlor. The 
gables are shingled. We want to paint tonr 
buildings in the grounds the same color, and as 
we have little shade, do not wont anything too 
showy. If. H. O. 

We think that yon will gain the best eSeot 
with joar tour buildings by painting them all a 
deep gray and staining the roots a moss-green. 
With this aoheme the blinds should be painted 
green and the doors and window oasinge white. 



Furnishing Beds 

Will you kindly give me your advice in fur- 
nishing my beds in onr new home! What shape 
shall I have my pillowsT How shall beds be 
made upl Do you believe in boleteral I ihall 
be very gratefnl if you wiU advise me in snfS- 
oient detail, so that I may carry ont year idea 
of the "ideal bed" minutely. 

ShaU I have a brass bedstead, with mahog- 
any furniture in one room, white bedstead in 
another, and solid seta in the others, or shall I 
carry oat one idea in all the roomsT 

Would you advise us to have a large doorway 
between library, sitting-room, and dining-rooml 
The latter opens into the hajl also. In whieh 
shall we have the grille, and in which velonr 
portieres) u. H. 

There are no hard and fast rules about the 
making of beds. The usual pUlows are twenty 



are radioally dltterent pieoes of fumitnre, and 
usually demand a different treatment — onless 
one adheres to plain white — the finest of white 
linen pillow oases and the finest of white mar- 
sellles spreads. There is a great daintiness in 
the spotless white bed that is sometimes lost in 
the more modem chintz and silk arrangements. 

A brass bed is sometimes effective with a 
chintz or cretonne covering and a French bolster 
of the same material. The bolster is sloiply a 
day affair, and is used without pillows. The 
foar-poster maybe made simple or elaborate, as 
one pleases. Thi Honsi BiAunrvL for June, 
1901, showssomeattraotive bedrooms, where the 
posters have testers and curtains of ohintz. 
There is another style of colonial bed, where the 
posts are low and no tester is required. This 
type looks exaeedinRly well with a blne-and- 
white eoverlet. The old blue and white ones 
are, of course, very desirable, but good, modem 
ones may be seenred through Hiss Josephine 
Bobinson, of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 
These are spun by the mountain women of Een- 
tnoky, and are very effeetlTe. 

It is not necessary that all the bedrooms con- 
form to one scheme of treatment, bnt it is 
neoessary that each room should express a 
definite idea. Where the room is famished in 
mahogany, a tonr-poster bed in the required 
style is appropriate. There are many rooms 
where brass bedsteads could be used. With 
white enameled lumitnre and with green painted 
furniture the brass would be in keeping. In a 
child's room a white enameled iron bed is best. 

We cannot decide the question of the wide 
opening between the library and the dining-room 
without knowing something of the oonstmotion 
ot the rooms, nor ean we advise you very satis- 
factorily abont the grille. Unless the grille is 
very simple and planned by a good designer it 
would better be discarded altogether. 
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PERFECT COMFORT 

In a l^chards *'Fit*the-Back" Panel Chair 



Tke BKharda Paoel Chair Co. i>i^^"1 
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IDA J. BUBaSSB 
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UURAL DECORATIONS 

FURNISHmOB FOB THB HOUSE 

Papers &tiil Fabrics for Walls 

Furniture, RagB. Spsalally Dailgnad leather For- 

tlerei. Screens MtdPlUows^nKliBii otiintiei 

and KuBllns for OountryHouHB, Korean 

Pottery. Copper Lamps and Bbades. 

Bitl mates Made on Applloallon 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



A Library 

Will you kiudly give ub some help as to a li- 
brary in our new house. This is a very la^e 
room, with large fireplace. We nould like the 
woodwork stained ^een, but not very dark. 
Will you BUggest some shade, and would yeilow 
side wallB and lighter ceiling be a good combi- 
nation with the greenf The woodwork is oak. 
What draperies at south windows would you 
suggestf Would the fireplace look well of yel- 
low, dull'fluished tilea; mantel and hearth aliket 
The plan of our house was adapted Trom a plan 
in Thb Hoohl Bkautii'UL, and it is very much 
admired. ii. t. a. 

With woodwork painted or stained green in 
yonr library, yellow walls and yellow tiles in 
mantel and hearth, yon have an excellent combi- 
nation. The stain for the woodwork should be o( 
a deep brown. In the draperies we should advise 
carrying out the same color scheme. Sheer cur- 
tains of cotton stuff in pale yellow, with orwilh- 
ont enter baugingB, wonld be effective. Por- 
tieres in green ooze leather would look exceed- 
ingly well at the wide opening between 
the library and the adjoining room. We take 
for granted that all the woodwork istobeslained 
green- — bookcases, mantel, etc. Iron hearth 
appointmenta wonld harmonize with a yellow 
tiled hearth better than brass ones, and ircn 
knobs wonld be in keeping on the green doors. 
It is not necessary that ererythingin the room 
be yellow and green. A little deep orange or 
copper oolor in onehiona and upholstery wonld 
add a pleasant touch. Pictures (or a yelloi 
room should be carefully chosen as they could 
easily spoil the whole effect. They should be 
strong in oolor, and framed in dark green c 
Flemish oak. You have not a great deal of wall 
space, so the placing of many pictures is oul 
tbe qnestion. 

Yon do not refer to the fumitare. Light oak 
or any other light wood is naturally debarred 
from thie room. Oreen stained furniture and 
Flemish oak pieces would have a proper setting 
here. Old mahogany could be sparingly used 
with the green pieces, but mahogany and Flem- 
ish oak shonld not both find a place here. 



L Polish for Floors 



The polish for hardwood floors recommended 
by Thi Housk BiAnTirnL is made by the 
Biicher Polish Company, 356 Atlantic Avenne, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



QUESTIONS AND AN8WEB8 



Colors and Oas-Jets 

I wish to decorate three rooms in my resi- 
dence and will thank yon very kindly for any 
auggsBtioa you may offer e,e to Uie color Bcbeme. 

The finish and floor in the reception- hall ftre 
antique oak; furniture, antique oak; rug, Hil- 
ton Bokhara. Parlor woodwork, eherry, floor, 
quartered oak; furniture, mahogany; rug, pre- 
vailing tints harmonizing with oherry wood- 
work. Dining-room finish and floor, autique 
oak; rug, of a neutral tint; furniture, antique 

The tiling and hearth in the parlor are of a 
light tan, shading oS to a darker color. The 
tiling and hearth in the dining-room are Indian 
red. Oval-shaped plate-Klasa mirror in the par- 
lor mantel, and a plate-glass mirror in the 
dining-room mantel, dining-room mantel having 
double shelves with comer-pieoea running from 
the floor to the top shelf, the whole being about 
eight and one-half feet high. 

I would also thank you for any BUggeations 
as to the best mode of preventing the smoking 
of the ceiling hy gas-jets; that is, suggest some 
kind of a screen. 

What kind of porti&res would you suggest 
using between the parlor and dining-room and 
parlor and reception -hallf E. c. 

In yoar reception- hall the deepest color of 
the Bokhara rug would better be repeated in 
the wall-paper, either a plain paper or one in 
which the figure is nearly the shade of the back- 
ground. In the parlor a yellow paper in a colo- 
nial design woald eombine well with the mahog- 
any furniture and cherry woodwork. This 
paper shonld have a decided mixture of msset 
in order to lead up to the russet tiles of the 
mantel and hearth. In the dining-room either 
the Indian red of the tiling could be used as the 
dominant color or a strong, soft green. It you 
are fortunate enough to secure a red harmoniz- 
ing with the tiles and at the same time meeting 
the deeper coloring of the hall, the effect would 
be pleasing and quite uncommon. Portieres 
should be plain, we think, and in tones as near 
that of the walls as possible. 

We cannot advise you in regard to a sereen 
to protect a ceiling from smoking gas-jets, for 
the only ones which we have seen were painfully 
ugly, and but poorly fulfilled their mission. The 
fault lies with the burners, which should be ex- 
changed for new onea, which, if properly con- 
structed, shonld prevent smoking. Oas is very 
nnsatislaetory at best. Electric lights, when 
properly placed and shaded, aro to be preferred. 
We do not know how many changes you are 
planning to make in your house, but we advise 
electric lighting, even if other plans are cur- 



The CRAFTERS 

909 STEINWAY HALL 

IT VAN BITBBn ST., CHICAGO 
Make a specialty of Interior Decorating. 
Designs furnished lor Wall Decoration, 
Furniture, Electric and Gas Fixtures, etc. 
Houses made artistic in an inexpensive 
way. Sketches and estimates to be had 
on application. 
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PYROGBAPHY^ 
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BtTRHT WOOD 



Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 

Hnsthald Furmshingi in all DtpartmtHts : 

FURNITURE, fTJLL-PytPERS, 

TEXTILES, R UGS AND 

POTTERy 

S»mfUs and Pbtttgrapbi ij maii 

MRS. T. S. ROBIE 

f03 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 
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PalntlBf uil PAparlni 
Intarlor Voodvork 
Pon«T and llatel Work 



Slmpla work u wall a* elaborate. 

Ettimatet and deitgni furnlin 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Cvrtaiiu and Shades 
1 would lika some advice about fnruiBhinKB. 
The rooms are faraiehed in wbite oak witb oak 
floors. In the dining-room, which ia a north 
room, I would like pumpkin-yellow walla. \ 
ehoald etain woodwork dark brown or Flemish 
with rag in shades of brown, and then a toach 
of old blue in ohina, would that be good trsat- 
meutT My dining-room furniture is in oak- 
natural or antique. What would yon advise ii 
this and in the other roomsT I also have oak 
furniture for library, but I aball buy new for 
other rooms. What would you advise in curtains 
and shadeaT I thought of harJDg green for 
library and parlor. It that is good, what shade 
of greeni My library fnmitnre being natural 
oak, shonld I use oak in parlor also, or conld I 
nse Plemiah oak in parlor and hallT 

Your scheme for your dining-room is a very 
good one. With woodwork stained Flemiab o: 
Belgian oak, the fnmitnre shonid be treated ii 
a like manner. The brown Belgian atain wonld 
better be Dsed ratlier than the blacker Flemlah. 
If fiiVi select green for the walls of the parlor 
and the library, let it be a good, strong to 
The exact shade, whether an olive green or a 
bluer green, must be decided by yonraelf. The 
olive greens are easier to handle, however. 

Flemish oak conld be used in the parlor and 
in the hall, even if nataral oak is nsed in 
library. In taot, natnral oak alone woald make 
a house very monotonons. 

Shades should be alike throaghout the^honae 
in order to give the windows a uniform appear- 
ance from the esterior. Inner shades may be 
added in the eolor best suited to the walls of 
each room. Curtains on rods at the upper 
edges of the window and falling to the lower 
sides are usually best. These hive been de- 
scribed many tiroes in Tbb House BBaunrrL. 
The rugs should be Oriental ones If possible, ii 
colors harmoniona with wall hangings and 
upholstery. 
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QUESTIONS AND AN8WEBS 



W« would suggest tiling the mantels of your 
house in ths ooIotb of tbe respeatiTe ToomB, 
repeating as nearly as poBsible tbe tone of the 
wall-pspera, thus deap yeUow in the dining- 

m, gobalin bine in the library, brown for the 
smoking-room, green for the parlor, and Indian 
red for the ball. It is u> be regrett«d that so 
many mantels have bean boilt tor tiles, as snoh 
a liberal use of them gives rather a monotonous 
aspect to a house. Three rooms might hare 
tiled mantels and be quite elteotive, but Qve are 

many. Olazed and nnglozed tiles are both 

desirable. In yonr house it wonld be .well to 

a both kinds. For the dark oak mantel of tbe 

hall and for tbe cypress mantels of the library 

1 smoking-room the nnglazad tiles are advised, 
and for the parlor and dining-room the glazed 

Chintz and Hall-Trftes 
IVe would like the odvioe of The Houss 
BEAUnyirL in regard to the furnishing of several 
ns. The living-room is famished in quarter- 
lawed bard pina. We are thinking of a paper 
in a green stripe for this room with pale yellow 
eeiling. What do you advise in regud to a rag 
for thii roomt The outside door opens directly 
a this room, and I wish something to hold 
ims and hats. 

The dining-room is a cold room, and we 
thought a strong paper in yellow of some good 
design for the side walls and a eeiling like the 
living-mom would give it a more cheerful air. 
For this room the furniture must bs purchased — 
ble, chairs, and a simple hnffet of mahogany, 
it they can be fonnd in graceful shapes, I have 
1 interesting old silver tea-set ol many pieces 
td ouriouB shape, but no good plaoe here to 
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JAPANESE AST NOVELTIES 

Silk Crtpn IO colon. Wall Pmpcn, OnH Cloiht, Oiinae 
Gnu Uim, Cold P>pB wil Pon i a u . JipWilaclub, Hollud 
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Decorations Wall- Papers 

VTOST complete stock in Chicago. 
^^^ English, French, German, Do- 
mestic, special shades and colors. 
Write for samples, giving particulars. 
English upper-thirds and lattice 
designs, ijttest stained and dyed 
Burlaps. Decorators sent anywhere. 

THE ALMINI COMPANY 

107 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL. 



R. R. Jarvie 

Candlestick Maker 

608 West Congreaa Street 
CHICAGO 



He also makes Lamps, 
Shades, Lanterns, Fire 
Screens, Andirons, and 
the like :: :: 



Pri«, S9.50 Ctttnlog had for the aeking 



For All Rough Woodwork 

such as shingles, undressed siding, sheath- 
ing, fences, etc. 

Cabot's Shingle Stains 

are much berter than paint; cost ^percent 
less; give richer and more artistic coloring, 
and preserve the wood better, "Creosote 
is the best wood preservative known." — 
Trauiwine. 

Samples of Stained Wood and Litho-waier- 
color chart oi color-schemes sent free. 
SAHUEL CABOT, TDKilbySt.,Boetoa,HasB. 

AfcMitt III CcMral Milt. 3t Dwrbon At«, , Cblcaio. 
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MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

SATISFACTORY 
WINDOW SHADES 



Gio. W. Mahbb, «i 

Supplied tbroughout with o 



r window shades. 



Th« best workmanship and the simplest 
derices cambiae to make our window 
shades all that could be desired 



BRASS Lace CurUin 
and Sash RODS 



DRAPERY 

POLES and RINGS 



64 and 66 Wnbnah Avenu« 

,e Cenlr.].«iT CHICAGO 



ALICE E. NEALE 



34 Washington Street 
CHICAGO 

ss THiaxY-TMiiiD Stkeet Wmt 
OpptNite WaUorf-AMorii 
NEW YORK CITY 



Inierion Dnigncd, Decorated 
■nd Furnished. 



A Speciilty made ot 
Coonny HouMi. 



SPECIAL STUFFS 



Selcctioni mide for all Interior 
Work. 



Rn^, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 



QUB8TI0N8 AND ANSWERS 

display it, except the top of the side-table. I 
think ot having a. window-Best nndei the double 
window. 

Your plan of a fellow ceiling with a green- 
striped paper is a good one, providing the stripeB 
are nearly the same shade and give the efteat of 
an almost solid baokgrouud. A yellow selling 
with a stripe ot ivory and green would not 
desirable. 

In the dori dining-room a deep yellow paper 
01 ealeimine would look ezeeedingly well, and 
wonld meet the green ot the living-room in ar 
agreeable manner. Famiture ot mahogany ii 
both rooms is strongly advised, and need not 
cost a fortune it picked up bit by bit — time and 
trouble being the requisites rather than money. 
VoDr hue old silver tea-set will never have it? 
true setting uutil it is placed on a colonial side- 
Flowery chintz is hardly suitable for a din- 
ing-room, but tbero aro many patterns that 
might be used to advantsge iu a summer din- 
ing-room. The stiff, old-fashioned designs are 
all good and would be quite in keeping with the 
furniture. Plain green denim, costing eigbteei 
cents a yard, wonld be effeotive here and eould 
be combined with some inexpensive stuff in 
clear, pure yellow. If desired both rooms could 
be cnrtained alike, which would certainly make 
tor harmony. 

The proper disposing of hata and coats in 
reception-hall when the architect has provided 
no eoat closet, is always a problem. A hall si 
tie with a boz-seat is convenient for ones shoes, 
and a table placed near the door is equally ci 
venient tor bats. But this does not dispose ot 
costs and wraps. An old mahogany ball-tree is 
the best solution, if it can be secured. This 
should not be confounded with a, hat-rack, a 
piece of furniture in vogue about thirty years 
ago and extremely ngly. 



THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 



TBBHB OF BUBSOatFTIOM 

Two dollar! per annuiu, In advince. poiCpild, to an; 
part ol the United Slalea >n<] Caiuida: lo foreign conn- 
trltt oomprlud In tbe Foetal Ontoa. (2.50. 

Remlttoncea at tbe rlikol the ■uteciiber. unlea mode 
by r^Blered letter, or bj check, eipreea order, or po — ' 
order, pajable to "Herbert a. BlooeA Co." 

When ■ change of oddrenli detlicd, both the old and 
new oddresMS ibould be given. 

The trade lapplled by the American Nevn CompauT 



AdvertlilDg rates to be bod on application, 
Contiibutlona of manuicrlpt and piclu ~~ 
returned unlea aceomiianled oy poatoge. 



pictures caimot be 
■ge. 

Herbert R. Blone It 00.. Bldrtdge Oonrt, OUcago. 
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The edltorot Chla department wllll be gad to deacrlbe 
In dsCatl tbe decoration of a ilngle room, or lo give gen- 
eral BOEgefltion* foiKveTBl loonu, In njAy Coeacb letter. 
But It li neceMarj to cbarge a (null (ae (or detailed pUna 
for an entlra Boor or for tbe bouse at a wbole. Kepllea 
cauDot be lent b; matl, bat will be printed In tbeae col- 



A BediMim 
I KBk for infoTmKtion regarding wall and oell- 
iug paper, and drapery for window and mantel 
in a bedroom which fii thirteen by Berecteen feet 
and ten feet high. The room has bnt one win- 
dow, has a wooden mantel, oak, grained like the 
rest of the woodwork; fumitoro of room ii in 
walnut, and floor hu an olive-green Braaeele 
carpet with pink rose-bndn. Adjoining bedioom 
ia in bine, and I would not care to, have this 
color in this one. h. w. a. 

With the carpet mentioned in yonr letter, a 
plain paper in olire-green and a oeiling paper in 
a pink rose design woold be effective. Tbe 
onrtiunB shonld be of mnslin, with enter hang- 
ings of cretonne In green and pink in a pattern 
almilar to that of the paper. The mantel wonld 
look mnch better without drapery. This room 
wontd be more attractive with a bare floor and 
mgs in gnojt and pink tones. 



A Boom at Scliool 

Will you please give me a few ideas as t^i how 
I ean arrange and deeorate my rtMm at achoolt 
It is a large, plain room without any little nooks 
or earners. It Is well lighted by four large 
windows on one side, along the wbole length of 
which a window-seat mna. All the woodwork 
is of some light vamished wood, while the walls 
are oaloimined a light brown. 

Of oonrsa I don't oare to spend much money 
on it, yet I want to arrange it prettily and 
attractively, so that it will still be roomy and 
able to stand a little rough treatment. 



Dntch settle. Any village carpenter ought to 
be equal to building this, and it would not be 
expensive. Above the seat a shelf should be 
arranged six or seven inches in width and ex- 
tending aronnd tbe room. This should be low 
enough to bold books conveniently, and yet high 
enough to give tbe sitters below a sense of space 
and freedom. This shelf could hold many 
things besidss books. A few good pieces of 
copper and brass and a large, deep blue or green 
jar here and there wonld add oolor, and as saob 
could be put to some real lise, they would all 
have an excuse for floding a place in your room. 
A copper waste-basket would be a decided im- 
provement over tbe nsnsl one, and a copper 
bowl and pitcher would be unique for your 
washstand. Tbe pitcher is really a jug and 
fine in shape. These pieces, bowsver, are rather 
difflcnlt to find. The new green Japanese ware, 
Baku, comes in bowl and pitcher shapes. It is 
a deep 'green and very strong, and would be 
very effective with your brown" walls. Yonr 
room would take a good deal of brown to advan- 
tage. A deep old blae wonld also be good, bat 
both colors shonld not be used. We do not 
know your 'school color, but hope it is not ma- 
genta or bright purple, 

A great fault with most rooms at sehool Is 
that they are overorowded with photographs 
and a lot of small things. A few photographs 
are of course all right, but don't have too many. 
Posters oonid be used effectively If they were 
good, but like photographs they should be care- 
fully selected. An eiceltent way would be to 
hang the posters in a row on one side of tbe 
room, under the shelf, taking oare that the 
colors blend. A few English bunting prints 
grouped in another part of the room would add 
a bright touoh. Qolf sticks and tennis raoquets 
all have a place in such a room, and are impor- 
tant bits of famishing. 
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HUBAL DE00BATI0N8 
FURNISHINaS poBTHB HOUSE 

Papers and Fabrics for walls 
RUSSIAN NEEDLEWORK 

For Tabia fluiUn luid Ottivr I>MOnitlTa Dwi 
ANTIQUE SILVER 



BatlnuLtM lUd* OIL AppllMtlon 



SELECT WALL 
PAPER 

ftom all OYCf the world for Pkrion, H«Ui, Dfating- 
Rooau uid Bedroom*. TwcMiined cffecbt plahi 
colon, tapcttrlo, katbcn, preaed papcn, hvrU.jm, 
Jap. GroM doth. 

ARTISTIC SAMPLES SENT 

THE ALMINI COMPANY 

107 Wabaab Are., - • Chicago, lU. 



«/- ATTHCSiaN OF 

THE SETTLE. 

IfCMt JU}"Atrc<t I 
NEMYDRK ' 

HawtPccvrikttiifl »f air 
Kindt. VarUcuUr aU(H~1 
lion iivtn. to sauJl ^ 
houaca and Halt in w 
tMim ar country *^ >* 
Quaint •Ifeeta mimlli 
'Mpers-hanginst*^ 
THrnitura Te.fc.Tc.cy 
ftcotch HMidini 
Aunintttr Ca.rpctL 
'betsif1\pMlt,uj»J 




QUESTIONS AND AM8WEBS 



The furniture we take for granted la already 
provided, and that it la simple and aerrioeable. 
The light vamiahed woodwork is not rery denr- 
able. It would be greatly improTad if it eonld 
be atained a dark brown— a shade aaveral de- 
greea deeper than the walls. But thia would 
incur expense, and might not be permitted by 
the Bohool authoritiea. We trust that the powers 
that be will not objeot to the building ot the 
aettles and ahelves. They will add maeh to the 
oomfort and charm of the room, and will win 
yon the gratitude of all the boys who follow yon. 



Oonnectlng Booms 

1 have taken advantage of the a 

yon so kindly made in regard to my dining-room 
and hall, and I wiah to ask your adviee about 
the parlor and bedroom. I shall use a paper in 
tones of green in the bedroom. Then in the 
parlor I sh^ try to And a lovely tapeatry in 
soma shade whiah I think will look well. These 
two rooms eonneat with an aroh. Will yon 
kindly adviae me aa to the color of paint Uiat 
will look well wiOi sueb papeil 

Would you think it well to have the dining- 
room furnished in green while the woodwork in 
the hall is in oakT Theae rooma connect with an 
aroh. Then shall I paper both rooms in gieenf 

O. M, - 

Yoor house may be treated in such a way 
that it will have the oharacteristiea yon dealre. 
Painting the woodwork t^iroughout the house a 
dark green is a good way to begin. The follow- 
ing color sobeme is anggestAd: For the dining- 
room green, for the living-room a copper oolor, 
and for the hall a large-fignred paper In green, 
yellow, and copper shades with pale jellow oeil- 
iugH in sand-Snished plaster In all the rooms. 

Possibly you may wish to ohange these eolors, 
using green in the li ving-ioom. But thla general 
aoheme is advised. It is very easy to handle 
and there is a wealth of affective stuffs In plain 
and Sgnred materials in all these shades. An 
exeelteut green may be found in eartaridge paper, 
also a good copper color. Then there are the 
more oostly papers — the erGpe and fiber hang- 
ings and Canterbury, graaacloth, and burlap. 
The cartridge paper oosdng twenty cents a roll 
will, we think, be quite in harmony with your 
plana. We hope that the house is low-stndded 
with rooms not leas than nine but no more tha 
teu and a half feet high. If this is the ease, n 
friezes are required, and the paper should meet 
a broad moldiug at the line of wall and ceiling. 
The moldings shoold be alike and painted the 
green ol the woodwork. The fomiture should be 
strong, simple, and dignified, and in harmony 
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QUBSnONS AMD AN8WEBS 

irith tha oolor Mheme giren. Qr«eii paintad tar- 
nitnra wonld look exoeedingly well in your honw, 
wid would not b« sxpenaiTe, as 70a ooald ebooae 

If in •oft woods, and have them painted. 
From timB to time these eoald be replaeed with 
pisiMi of mahogany, which would be the ideal 
(nmitaTe for jonr honee. 

In naiiig the green fornitiire, eare mnst be 
taken not to hare too green an eSeet. Uphol- 
stery enshiona and pillows mnst introdaee new 
colors. Yellow, a little dull oran^, and all the 
wood browns and ooppory tones would be Tery 
attraetlTe. Curtains and hangings shonld oon- 
timie the soheme. The walnnt sofa and ahsirs, 
if fine in design, oonld be nsed. Valoars always 
make a serrioeable ooTering for a sofa; oordn- 
ray is also good, but deeoimtors nsnally reoom- 
mend relonrs » wearing better. 



High OaUlngB in a Living-Boom 

I wish to ask yonr advio^ in regard to fnmish- 
ing and decorating the npstairs living-room in our 
semi-subnrban hoose. The room is abont fonr- 
tesn by twenty, with open flreplaoe between two 
high windows facing west, and the entire north- 
irn end is filled by a elrenlar bay-window. The 
00m opens into the hall with folding doois. 

The difllcDlty that preaenta itself is the bei^t 
of the ceilings, windows, uid doors. The wood- 
work will be white or creun color. 

In the October, IMO, issne of Thi Honsi 
BUDTlruL, on page 651, is a living-room that 
appeals particularly to me. Woald It be a prac- 
tical idea to cany this out as regards the fnr- 
nishingsl I wonld like to use the natural ooIot 
willow fnmitnre. 

I have several fine rugs, soft, deep reds being 
the predominating oolors, and a heavy, plain, 
ronnd, dark-brown oak reading-table as a foun- 
dation for the room. Do yon thint the new 
"weathered oak" furniture used in moderation 
wonld combine agreeably with the willowt 1 
thonght of onahions of cretonne for the latter, a 
cream ground with bunches of great poppies. 

The windows have inside blinds; oonid they 
not be taken off? 

Bhonld the CDsMona in the corved window- 
eat be upholstered in the ordtonne or in some- 
thing heavieil Also, what hangings would be 
soitable at the doorwayl u. q. u. 

The room illustrated in the Ootober number 
of The Hocsi Beautiful, to whieh you refer, 
I very lai^ one, and is not furnished exoln- 
sively in rattan. There are several pieces of 
mahogany whieh possibly do not show in the 
piotnre yon mention. 

A living-room furnished entirely in natural 
willow or rattan wonld be rather eold, we fear, 
and difflcnit to make livable, even if many cnsh- 
ions and pillows are distributed over conches 
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IT VAV BUSKH ST., CHICAOO 
Make a specialty of Interior Decorating. 
Designs furnished for Wall Decoration, 
Furniture, Electric and Gas Fixtures, etc 
Houses made artistic in an inexpensive 
way. Sketches and estimates to be had 
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PYROqBAPHY 

Thayer ft Chandler, 



Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 

Hnatbtld Ftimiihings in all DipartmtHtt: 

FURNITURE, fVALI^PAPERS, 

TEXTILES, RUGS AND 

POTTERY 

Ssmflti tmd FhaHgrt^bt ij msh 

MRS. r. S. ROBIE 

f02 MtrsbtU FiiU BuilMng, CBICAOQ 



EDITH W. SHERIDAN 



906-916 Mtnhall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 



nmUnri tuMl TmbrlM 
Fklntlng uid PkMTlnc 
Interior Woodwork 
ronoiT ud Kotal Wftrk 



Slmplo work at well u elaborate. 

EatlmUe* and dealgni furnlihed. 



QUESTIONS AND ANBWBBB 

and ohaira. If one were eonlemplatliig all wil- 
low for a living-room, it would be well to have 
soma of the pieoea stained mahoganj and m 
a deep green. Then gay enahions wonld hare 
oonaiderable effect. But willow fnrtutureaJone 
ianotadviHed. A few pieoea of mahogany or oak 
or Home other wood are neoeaflary in order to 
give Hubetanoe to the room. The willow ia anb- 
Btantial enough in one way, for it haa ezoeUent 
wB Bring qnalitiea, bnt it laeka dignity. 
"Weathered oak," as yon sn^eit, oonld be 
combined with the willow. The magazine yon 
speak o( has an artiele on thia wood, illnstrated 
with a strong, firm table and a One, large chair. 

Yon do not give the height of yonr room, 
althoDgh we gain Ule impreaaion from yonr let- 
ter that it is nnnanally high-stadded. Snob a 
room is harder to heat than one where the ceil- 
ing is lower. There are several ways in which 
snoh a room may be papered in order to prodnee 
Uie efFeet of a lower ceiling. A deep frieze with 
a plain ceiling and brought down to a low mold- 
ing will give the denred impreadon; or a low 
molding maybe Qniahed with a narrow shelf, on 
whioh pottery and brasa are placed. This shelf 
holds the eye and makes the ceiling leas promi- 
nent. With the latter plan it ia well to nee a 
plain baokgroand above the molding — a tone a 
bit lighter than the paper below. In yonr rooi 
with a warm crimson on the lower walls, 
slightly paler color ebonld be nsed above and 
should extend over the ceiling. 

We see no reason why yon shonld not remov 
the inside blinds and cnrtain the windows a 
yon please. The windows in the room of Tbb 
HousB BiADTiFUL are hnng in some creamy 
stnfE with valanoe and outer hangings of olive 
green, the color of bnrlap on the walls, 'i 
exact dimensions we oannotgive yon. A similar 
arrangement, snbstitnting crimBon for green, 
wonld be eSeotive for the bay-window in yonr 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

n. The rsiy high Bide windows would need 
k deeper volanoe or eoold be onrtained in uiother 
Wk7 it 70a preter, proriding k eertain unit; was 
preserved. 

Plain material, the eolor of the walla, is ad- 
vised tor the npliolBtery of the window-seat, 
^th onshions of the popp7 ehinti. The white 
and gold onrtains, while fine in themselves, 
would hardly aeeord with the deep ooloring of 
the room, and are not simple enongh for the rest 
of the furnishings. Hangings of some inex- 
pensive material the eolor of the waUs woold be 

■e in keeping wiUi the oharaoter of the room. 
A mahogany stain for the floor is sn^ested 
rather than a srimeon Ailing. 



White WftUa and Staiiu 

We are bnilding a red briok honse with dark 
green trimmingi. Will yon kindly tell us what 
color the shadea ihonld be, and give as enggea- 
tiona in regard to deooratiiig and famlHMng 
reoeptlon-hi^l, library, and dining-roomT The 
~ ooms are in oak with hardwood floors. 

We do not wlBh to paper for a year, bnt ob- 
ject to white walls; is there any way to color 
the plasterf Is it possible to paper over ealci- 
mineT Would yon snggSBt a briok or wood 
mantel in the libraryl What color and kind of 
rags would yon nset 

I bad thought of weathered oak fnmitnre for 
he reaeptioa-hall, like that mentioned in Tai 
HousK Bbautifui, for Ootober, 1900. What 
kind of furniture would yon gnggest for dlning- 
rooml I like antique oak, bnt hare a good 
ohina oloset in dark natural oak, whioh I most 
UHe. What kind of fnmiture woold you sn^est 
for libraryt F. B. 

For your red briek house with green blinds, 
the window shadea should be either the color of 
the bricks or the blinds. If you are planning 
two sets of shades, the out«T ones wonld better 
be briok red. 
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Sketches made and estimates (urnished tot QLASB 
and MBTAL WOBS tOZ UTTBSIOK DSOOBATIOM. 

Metal or Olaas Hosalo for Fire-places; Lamps 
and Lamp Shades; Electric rUtnna. 
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R. R. Jarvie 

Candlestick Maker 



He also makes lamps, Shades, 
Lanterns, Fire Screens, And- 
irans, and the like ; ; : : 
lantern like cut— Iron with 
horn lights, fm.oo; others, 
from (7.50 up : : : : : 
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Twenty Years* Te»t 

all over the world has proved our claim that 

Cabot's Shingle Stains 

are the moat artiatie, ecanamica], and preaervitiTe 
colorings for ahiogles and otber rough woodwork. 
Thousands bare investigated, used and endorsed 
them. They cost one'half leas than paint, wear 
as well, and praurve the wood bettor. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Sole* Manufacturer, 70 KIlby Straeti BOSTON. MASSACHlSEnS 

Aftsnl* al all Central Polnta. I 
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MAKE A SPECIALTY 

Of Oeslgoiag Color Schemes in hi^-grftde 
goods, tind new colors for fiae residence work. 
Host effectire •nd wtrj newestWindow Shades 



lOKN Tkmw nitDDKH, Oka rAn, ill. 

Supplied thron^hont with our window shades. 
Ths best workmanship and the simplest 
devices combine to make our window 
shades all that could be desired 
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BRASS Lace Curtain DRAPERY 

and Sash RODS POLES and RINGS 

64 and 66 Wabaah Av«nu« 

'PboiM Caiitnl-«i; CHICAGO 



ALICE E. NEALE 



irol-IIOl-|r0]-ir04 Venetiin 

34 Wauiington Street 
CHICAGO 



IS Thikit-Third Stuit Wut 
Orr<"lM Wayar^ANotU 
NEW YORK CITY 



luerion Detigiied, Decorated 
and Fimiiihed, 



QCE8TI0NS AND ANSWERS 



It is not posaibU to paper OT«r wloimine, sad 
we would snggest ISBviiig the walls just ss they 
are until yon are ready to paper. It woold be 
well if all hoaaes were allowed to stand a year 
OT two without paper or waU hangings of any 
kind. If yon dislike white plaster and do not 
oare to lire with it for a year, a stain might be 
applied to the walls. A skiUfiil workman oonld 
donbtleae apply a thin water-oolor eoating that 
wonld not change the enrfaoe of tiie piaster and 
yet wonld take away tiie effeet yon objeat to. 

As the rooms are small, the reoeption-hall and 
the library wonld batter be stained alike. Lieaf 
brown is advised for diese rooms, and green for 
the dining-room. We have known of honses 
where these temporary stains were liked so 
mnoh that they were retained for all-time, and 
the hangings first planned disoarded altogether 

In yonr library a mantel of oak would appear 
to be more in keeping with the stse of the ro 
than a briek one. Oak should be the fomitnre 
here, we think, and as yon hare eonuuenoed ii 
the dining-room with a natnral oak ohina eloset 
which yon "must nse," it wonld be wise to con- 
tinne with that wood. 

Weathered oak fumitnre is exeelient for se 
rooms, bnt it oannot be mixed np with natural 
oak. If yon wish to st^n yonr dintng-ro 
woodwork Flemish, the varions oak pieees of fur- 
niture eonid be stained like it, and this would 
oontribnte mnoh to the liarmony of the room. 

Yonr hall is not too small for weathered nak 
fnmUnre. If yon deeide to nse it there, 
would be well to use it also in the library, and 
it would also be well to work np the stains from 
a piece of the fumitnre. 

The oolor and quality of yonr rugs must be 
determined by the oolor sehemes ehosen for 
yonr house and by the amount yon are willing 
to expend on this part of the fnmisbings. 
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SPECIAL STUFFS 



Sdcctiont made for all Interior 
Work. 



Rags, Forcelain and Antique Silver. 



Two ddlais per umnm. Id adTSnoi, postpaid, to i 
part ol the nnlied BtMes and Oanada; ni finelgn oa 
trlM Domprlnd In the Poslal Union, |2A>. 

Remluanoes at tlie ilik of the lubnriber, nnlia n 
by raglitersd letter, or I7 check, sxprMsanlsr.etpa 
Older, paTsble to "Uertiert B. Stone S Oa." 

Whoi a ebanse of sddna li deshed, both the old and 
new addnsMS uiould b« gtren. 

The tnde lappUed by the Amerioan Mews Oompanj 
and Its braucbes. 



Herbert 8. Btons * 00., lldridfs Oonrt, OUesgv. 
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in oauii ate oeconaon oi & iiDgie iDom, or to give gen- 
cnl nwien)oiii for lerenl roonn. In repir <i> etcto letter. 
Bat It IT DCOMMTT to CliaiBV a mw]) lee (or detailed plans 
for an entire Boor or for ttie honae u a wbole. Replies 
OftniMt be tent b; mall, bat will be printed In theae col- 
umne ■■ non u ponlble. 



A Florida Cottage 
I ironld like jaar advice in reteteaee to fur- 
niihiiig two rooms, liviug-room and dining-room 
in a Wtt»g« in Florida, The living room is 14 
bj 25 feetj heiglit, 10 feet; is wainHooted five 
feet with ornamental shelf about five inobeB 
wide; woodwork white soathem pine, oiled and 
vamisbed; red brick facing in mantel; polished 
pine floors; new furnishings used entirely. How 
shnll I treat wall surface between shelf and 
eeilingt I do not wish to nse oriental rugs. 
0. w. o. 

For tbe two rooms of yonr Florida cottage a 
simple treatment Is advieed. In the living-room 
an olive-green stain and in tbe dining-room a 
deep pnmpkin-oolored one would be attractive. 
With high woinsootingB, tbe space to be covered 
is eomparatively small, and strong tones may be 
indulged in. In such a bouse furniture of a 
semi-mstio obarscter is recommended. Sash 
oartalns of Sootob gingham are sometimes won- 
derfully effective in a cottage. Small plaids in 
greens and yellows would be quaint and unusual 
at yonr windows. Hand-made rugs would be in 
harmony with sach a setting. 



Books on Decoration 
Before giving my house into the hands ot a 
deeorator would Ths House BiAunruL kindly 
give me a list of books on finishing, woodwork, 
stains, etc., of a rather expensive country bomet 
Do yon know of any books giving illustrations 
ot rooms, saeh as large halls, musio-rooms, 
reception-rooms, and drawing-roomst 

J. E. D. 



ners; and "The Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses," by Robert Edis of London. Tbe 
volnmes brought ont by Oeorge H. Polly of 
Boston, so otten mentioned in these eolnmns, 
are invaluable it one is building a colonial 
house. Many of the architectaral magazines 
and reviews show Sne interiors, and would 
donbtless be helpful to yon. Bates & Guild, of 
Boston, have published "English CoonCry 
Houses," and a portfolio of plates relating to 
tbe colonial mansions of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. ■ 

The book by Robert Edis is chiefly devoted 
to town houses, but it has many good ideas on 
booses in general. The illustrations, however, 
are very poor, and should be carefully avoided. 
Our own publications, "Suocegsful Houses" and 
the "Book of a Hundred Houses," you will also 
find nsetol. 

A White Boom 
I desire to ask advice in regard to doing over 

a parlor. Ttie room has a soatb western exposure, 
ceiling 14 feet 9 inches high, 30 feet long by 
20 fuel wide. Tbe woodwork is white; there is 
a white marble mantol, and tbe furnishings are 
old-fashioned colonial mahogany. My idea has 
been, to do the room, ceiling and all, in one 
shade of yellow. How will this lookt I dislike 
tbe moldings as they now are, striped yellow 
and white. There is a handsome Persian rug 
on a hardwood floor. Now what is your idea of 
the roomf What color would yon suggestT I 
had thought of yellow because it is easy to blend 
with other colors. i. s. T. 

With a room thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide and nearly fifteen feet high, we do not 
advise having walls and ceiling in one shade ot 
yellow. A moir* paper wonld be very effective 
wilb the white paint and old mahogany furni- 
ture. If you have the Novetpber number ot 
The House Beautiful for 1900 at hand, and will 
turn to the New York letter, page 67S, you will 



ADVERTISBMBNTS 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 



find a Boggestioii that can be oharmingly carried 
out in your room. For your greater oonvenience 
we will quote the main part of the description: 

"In the room in question the ceiling was white 
and the walls were hung in white moir4 paper. 
Around the ceiling for a frieze was a loop of 
broad, blue ribbon with a bouquet of pink and 
yellow roses eighteen inches apart (in paper of 
course); and about the surbase and around the 
casing of all the doors and windows a three-inch 
border of the same rich old blue ribbon slightly 
curving and having the roses at intervals.'' 

This scheme would be very attractive in your 
room, either in the pure white or in tones of 
yellow. Decorators carry a yellow moire with 
a "festoon design'' in deeper yellow with 
bunches of roses in a paler tint. These friezes 
may be found in several colors, an old blue as de- 
scribed above, and a quaint old-fashioned green 
with pink roses, and one all in pink tones. 
Either the old blue or the one in yellows would 
make your room a very pleasant place. The 
ceiling should be white, we think, in either 
case, unless the warm yellows of the festoon 
seem to demand a ceiling of a deep cream. 

Such a room does not require a molding. In 
fact, one placed below the festoon would greatly 
mar the effect, and while one might be used at 
the angle of wall and ceiling, it would be a pity 
to hang modem pictures against such a back- 
gn^und. A room of this order makes rigid 
demands, but it seems to us well worth while. 

In the correspondence department of this 
same number of Thb Housb Bsatttiful, page 
706, is a letter in regard to the furnishing of a 
yellow colonial room, which may be of use to 
you. It voices the same sentiments as the New 
York letter in regard to the banishing of pic- 
tures, and the making use of old gilt mirrors, 
sconces, etc. 

If you select the yellow moir^ and the old 
blue festoon, it would be well to repeat the color 
of the latter in the upholstery, in part of it at 
least. Your Persian rug with its decided mix- 
ture of dull blue will be quite in harmony. The 
portieres should be yellow, we think, and the 
curtains of some very sheer white stuff held in 
place with old-fashioned brass rosettes. 



The Main Floor 

The rooms I wish to decorate are parlor, hall, 
and dining-room. The parlor has an east front, 
and also south view, size 16 by 19, ceiling 9 
feet. Floor is of highly polished maple, wood- 
work must be repainted. There are four win- 
dows and the furniture is mahogany. The rug 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 

is in the shades of sage-green, brown, and yel- 
low. The carpet on the flioor is bronze-green 
and an arch divides it from hall. 

Hall, size 13 by 15, ceiling 9 feet, and a wain- 
sooting 37 inches. It is poorly lighted, having 
but one window. Would you have upper sash 
of window changed to leaded glass? The door 
is to be partly of glass also. This floor is 
of maple, is to have oak stairway, and the 
furniture is oak. What shall I do with ,the 
weodworkt 

Dining-room, size 14 by 18, wainscoting 36 
inches, ceiling 9 feet, English oak floor, and 
finished. I had thought of using paper in light 
green, painting woodwork a darker shade of 
same color. Kindly suggest the color also for 
draperies between hall and dining-room. The 
dining-room as well as hall shows from parlor. 

0. M. 0. 

The woodwork of your parlor, dining-room, 
and bedroom would better be painted a very 
dark green, while that of the hall should be left 
in the natural oak. As you have thought of 
papering the dining-room in green use that color 
there, but select a strong, deep green rather 
than a light one. The two rooms which are 
connected by an arch should be papered alike, 
or in such a way that there would be no feeling 
of sharp contrast in passing from one room to 
another. A golden brown burlap would be 
effective in both rooms, with a figured paper in 
the bedroom in brown and bronze tones. Tel- 
low ceilings and yellow curtains would liven 
things up a bit in all three of these rooms. The 
shade of brown for the parlor should be largely 
determined by the color of the mahogany. If it 
is the reddish mahogany, a golden color would 
hardly be in harmony with it. We have lately 
seen a beautiful burlap in mahogany color, and 
as that is charming with green and equally so 
with yellow, it would better be selected. 

The woodwork of the hall should not be 
grained, and we think that the plain glass in 
the window should be retained. The window 
was not designed for leaded glass. The glass 
of the door could be leaded or plain, just as 
you prefer. Plain glass would give more light. 

The draperies between the different rooms 
should be chosen to accord with the wall hang- 
ings. A yellow, green, and golden brown (or 
reddish brown) scheme is an easy one to handle, 
and good results maybe gained with inexpensive 
materials. Plain portieres in either green or 
brown would be effective. 



Ourtains for French Windows 

We are using French windows in our sum- 
mer house, and also one of the colonial windows 
on [thej^stair-landing. Will^ you suggest some 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW RBADY 

A New Novel by 

H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 

The Crimes on XOin^ 

HIS is the first of Mn Chatfield - Taylor's 
novels to be published since "The Idle Born/' 
It represents the work of several years, and has 
been pronounced by those virho have read it in 
manuscript to be the best story he has ever virritten. 

The scene of the book is laid in Alsace at 
the time of the Franco-German w^ar, and virhile 
there is plenty of dash and fight, the main fea- 
ture of the plot is the love affair of the hero 
and the two heroines, for there really are two. 
It is not another "Two Women and a Fool," 
although there are two women and a man. There 
is a slight problem but it is a new one and one 
which will interest every one. 

^ $L50 Jir 

Ordr from your dealer, or 

HERBERT S. STONE ®l CO. 

ELDREDGE COURT. CHICAGO 
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Harmonious Furnishings 
yo r Country Houses 

Marat Htcorotion-t, Spaeiai 
Fabric* for WalU. Walt-Va- 
par-t, C hintxt-t, M u*lin-t 
Scrtmn*, t.amp~J^h€t4t*, f*ot- 
ttry. "Rtu^an JlttdtMuorK-- 



EDITH W. SHERIDAN 



romltnr* And Fabrlw 
Pftlatlnc ibA FftpMiBi 
iBtarlor Woodwork 
PMUtT ud Hatkl Vork 



Slmpl* work ai well u eUborate. 

Ettlmatei and deilgni lurnlthed. 



QUEBTIONB AND AN8WEB8 

wfty of tKktittg Ch«mf 1 do not frant to obscnra 
the TJew from the Frenoh wiodowe bj draping 
the door part entirely, altboiigh I think tliey 
need aome onrtaining. On the Htstionar; vriu- 
dotrB above the doors I thooght I would shirr 
material on rods at top and bottom of frame, aa 
thej are too high to permit seeing oat of them. 

I intend to cnrtain all windows downstairs 
alike with white mn^n. Shall I ase the sa 
matorial for the French windows (there are 
three — two in the dining-room and one in the 
living-room) or would yon suggest something 
ooloredf 

The stair-landing window bothers ma e\ 
more than the French ones do. There is a gi 
deal of woodwork aronnd the windows, wbiob 
siring in. The side walls are green, the eeiling 
is yellow, the woodwork whito. Shall I nse a 
color on the windows or wbitol How would 
fixed drapery be tor the lunette and a vaIano« 
with straight eartains at eaeh aideT 

B. H. H. B. 

We know of bat two ways to treat Freoeh 
windows; one la to leave them just aa they are, 
without a bit of drapery, and the other Is to use 
brass rods at the lower and npper adge of the 
glass door and cover with some material in har- 
mony with the color scheme of the room. One 
way preserves the outside view, and the other is 
a protection from outsiders. The first method 
is preferable, altbongh in some honses it would 
not be praoticable. As yon do not tetl as what 
your surroundings are, we are unable to advise 
you very definitely. 

Whether you nse the same material at the 
French windows as you do at the other win- 
dows, provided yon decide to eartain them, 
depends on the oolor sohemes of the rooms, ex- 
posures of the windows, and also on yonr own 
preferenee. In some rooms, for the sake of oni 
we should advise oartaining all the windows 
with the same material; and again, to avoid 
monotony, we should saggest different stuff for 
the French ■vindows. There is no hard and f aat 
end about it. If you think white mnsliu will 
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THIMBLE 



STERLING SILVER. 
GOLD GILT . . 

HEAVY WEIGHT AND FINE FINISH 

Mtdalliou ihowD on band m Fnamclcd chfacr turquolie Of dark blue oi ■ d«p rabr Amit 
BiMt annciJie novtlfy, appropriaie ioi iny diimy woifc-bm. In M<]erin( kindly mention 
■ittiitA. Plica, ti>oa, piMlpald. Money cheerfully nhindtd Hnol found utiaiactoiy. 



L u ChilSm^ 
IB, Bmchuies, 



ANNOUNCEMENT. Sif:^afx:;£«'';rer^r"«?:sro': ^'i^xri^n^." 

Weddiac M other lilu; Dinner and Luncheon Place Cardi. Unuiual Calendar., Ai. , . 

Card Fniea. Nmeliiea [oi Cbildren-i Panic!. Cotillion Favon, Eic.,a<< m/ExiJan, ii found in Ibe aulnnn 

MR.S. CLARA G. COLLINS «• ^ Western Spring*. Illinola 
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QUESTIONS Ain> ANSWERS 



1 qnestion than a 



look better on the windows 
color, use it by »ll meuis. 

In the hall the window problem presents the 
une difficulties. It seems « pity to eonoekl 
ne woodworli and obsoure the view with 
draperies. The lonette ooald have, as yon 
snEgest, a fixed onrtun, which should be of plain 
as near the color of the walls as possible. 
UnlesH the ourtains are needed to soften the 
light we wonld earnestly advise leaving the 
windows without hangings of any kind. Draper- 
is will interfere with the opening and closing 
oF small doors and greatly mar the simplioity, 
wbieh was snoh a feature of colonial window 
building. 



An Architectorat Design 

Could you icive me some suggestion as to an 
exterior and interior tor a house not to exceed 
four thousand five hundred dollars on a lot I 
have just pnrchasedl The view across the lake 
is beantiful because of the woods and dense foli- 
age. The size and location of the lot offer poa- 
sibilities. i would like a piazza for ont-door liv- 
ing, of course; then on the' first floor a living- 
len, dining-room, batler' s 
on second floor, three bed- 
as, a small sewing- room, and 
vant's room over kitoben, an open garret 
r part of second floor for trunks, and a cellar. 



pantry and kitohei 
rooms, two bath-roo 



We wonld suggest that yon look at the plana 
and drawings for inexpensive houses in the 
tons architectural magazines. We cannot 
advise yon very satisfaetoHly withoat knowing 
your own preferenoe, for there are many admir- 
able designs that may be built with your flgnre. 
With the setting which yon hare outlined, a 
cottage in the halt-timbered style of the Eliza- 
bethan period would appear to be well adapted 
o the condithinB. 



The CRAFTERS 



909 STEmWAY HALL 

IT TAK BUSBH ST., CHICAGO 
Make a specialty of Interior DecoratJDg. 
Designs furnished for Wall DecoratioD, 
Furniture, Electric and Gas Fixtures, etc 
Houses made artistic in an inexpensive 
way. Sketches and estimates to be had 
on application. 



Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 

HiustbM Furniibings in all Dtpartmtnts: 

FURNirVRE^ JVALL-PAPERSy 

TEXTILES, RUGS AND 

POTTER r 

SuggeslUns by Mail for all Inurier Wwi 

MRS. r. S. ROBIE 
J02 Mtrsball FiiU Building, CHICJCO 
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The prettii 
made, by tl 
houses, but 
—in the fol 



Cabot' 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 



nrnZ ARCHITBCTS' DIRBCXORYof *'THB H0X7SB BBAUTIFX7L" it conducted with a 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed oonyenience to onr readen; to be a medinm of intercommn- 
nication for architects; and to reliere us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
to nmnerons correspondents. It will contain the professional cards of architects ererywhere, to- 
gether with mention of their specialties. It is the publishers* desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselTes. In justice to all 
concerned, it should be stated that although the editor r e s er r es the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect 



ABGHITEGTS 



OHIOAOO 
EMERY STANFORD HALL 

Architect, Sncocuor to Hanrejr L. Pf ft Co. Snite 91I, 153 
La Smlk Strael, Chicaso. 



FROST ft GRANGER 
Atcfaitwts, to6 Tbo Tomplo, xt4 LoSolle Sciool, 



HENRY LORD GAY 
Architoct, fs DMxbora Straot, ChicofO. 

L. O. HALLBERO 

AtcfaitMt, Snite toS-txo, t4 LoStllo Stftol, Osioid BttOAaf, 
Chicato. TeUphOM IIoiB-x76l. 



K.E. JYRCH 

Architoct, 696 Pnltoo Sciool, bit. liacola and R o b o y 
Chicago. 

JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 

Architoct, 10x7- it Y. II. C. A. Bnildiag, xss LaSallo 
Chicago. Tolopbooo Coatral-x969. 

ROBERT C SPENCER, Jb. 

Affdiitect. XX07 St o in w a y Hall, 17 Vaa Bi 
Artsftic Honsos, Gfoonda and latorion. 



BBOOKLYM. V. T. 

ROBERT N. HUNTER 

AROHITBOT 

The remodelling and decoratinff of interiofs a qiocialty. 

33 Cllntoo Street. 

DAYTON. OHIO. 

F. M. ANDREWS. 

Architect, 9x4-9x0 Reibold Bldg., Dajrton, O. Modom hooMi 
and bushiest blocks. 

MINNBAPOLIB, MOni. 

FRANK H. NXnTER 

LAHD80APB AROHITBOT AND BNOINBBB 

Paries, Cemeteries, Public and Prirate Onmnds. Correspond • 
ence Solicited. 7x0 Sykes Block, sM'^S^ Hennepin Ato. 



SOUTH BBND, IND. 

ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 

No. ao9 Dean Building. Long Distance 'Phone 435. 
Fireproof Homes, Monuments, Parks. 



Artistic 



THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIREGTORT 



ABT QLABS 

SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, 111. 
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WORK AND OOHOBBTE 
00N8TBU0TI0H 



STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 

DEOOBATOB 

JOSEPH TWYMAN, Care of the Tobey Fur- 
niture Co., Chicago. Designer of Furniture, 
Ornamental Glass, Rugs and Decorations. 
Houses furnished and decorated complete. 

DUMB WAITEB8 AND HAHD ELEVA- 

T0B8 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 

FIBS PBOOFINO. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St, Chicago, lai Liberty St, New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost 

HOSE BACKS AND BEELS 

CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 

mTEBIOB DEOOBATOBS 

THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall rapers. 

METAL TILES. 

MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 

PAINT MANUFAOTUBEBS 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-310 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the *'Im- 

Sroved Eureka^' Water Lift THE BISHOP 
: BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

BOOFINQ AND BOOFINO MATEBIAL 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated 'H'aylor 
Old Style*' brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on south side of living-room, with one high 
beyeied plate art glass window, no coloring, on 
one side and full size window on the other; built- 
in seats under both; east end of room is one 
large bay-window, plate glass; bay-window in 
north end of dining-room. I have some good 
plates and other pieces of willow ware, Spode, 
old English designs and antique Delft. What 
furniture Would be best for this roomf I do not 
want to stain this woodwork black, as I have a 
small library just across the hall which is ebo- 
nized. There is a fireplace in library of red brick 
with small bookcases on both sides. Would 
green walls be suitable heret I have some ex- 
cellent pieces of brass — ^jardinieres, candle- 
sticks, and one small hanging-lamp, which I 
think I shall put in the library with perhaps fur 
rugs on the floor. Have one black bear-skin and 
three small fur rugs. I have two good oak book- 
cases. Would they look well in this roomf I would 
rather have Flemish oak furniture. I have one 
cashmere rug 8 by 10, blue and terra-cotta shades 
predominating; also three smaller oriental rugs. 
We want oriental rugs for the living-room, and 
would a Wilton rug be suitable for the dining- 
roomt There are some pretty ones in the Bok- 
hara design. 

0. w. 8. 

• 

With your light pine woodwork Flemish oak 
furniture will, we fear, make too sharp a con- 
trast. Even if the small library has ebonized 
woodwork we think that you will not tire of your 
dining-room if that is also stained dark. Flem- 
ish or Belgian stain in the hands of a skilful 
workman will work wonders in the room. With 
dark woodwork the Flemish furniture will be 
quite in harmony. Treating the room in this 
manner, deep yellow walls and ceiling are 
advised, toning down the light with golden 
brown draperies, and using a golden brown bur- 
lap or grass-cloth in the living-room, a large 
figured paper in the hall, in greens and golden 
browns, and possibly a little yellow, and in the 
library with its black woodwork a plain wall- 
hanging the color of the red bricks in the chim- 
ney-breast. The black fur rugs will be admir- 
able in 'the library, and the fine bits of brass 
equally effective. The oak bookcases can be 
used, of course, in the ebony room, but they 
will blend in with the surroundings much better 
if stained like the woodwork. 

Wilton rugs .may be purchased in oriental 
patterns, so-called oriental, but the plain Wil- 
ton is preferable, we think. A rug in solid 
golden brown would go well in the dining-room, 
or changing the color scheme somewhat, the 
cashmere rug could be used. Or possibly the^ 
rug would fit into the library, the^ terra-cotta 
being in line with the dull red bricks, and the 
blue introducing an agreeable new note of 
color. 



Pictures 

for Country Homes 



(I 



A house without pictures is like a 
body without a soul!' 

—BEECHER. 



POSTERS 

By Henri RiviIre 
Colorful, Artistic, Decorative 



ARTIST PROOFS 

THE LATEST 

THE CHILLY ONE, by Helleu 

UNDER BLUE IONIAN SKIES, 

by Alma Tadema 
CEFALU, by Haig 



FOX-HUNTING 
SCENES 

Horses and Hounds in Color 

WATER-COLORS 

BY THE Masters of France, Holland, 
AND America 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 

208 xniabadb Hioenue 
Cbfcago 



••SycpESSPyL HOySE9" gWet the bett advice on interior decoration. 
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Satin Finish Floor Dresstn; 

Being in liquid form it is easily 
applied with a cloth, without 
weighted brush or laborious 
effort. Cleanses and brings out 
the grain of the wood in its 
natural beauty. 

Waxed Floors Made Easy 

Satin Dressing leaves a mirrored «ut^ 
face, which remains smooth, hard and 
dry. It does not scratch or show 
wear by the tread. 

The Ooly Perfect Floor Dresslaf 

Price, $1.00 per Cma 

MEMPHIS CHEMICAL WORKS 

Box 155 -D Meapfali, Teu. 



find 



.d'^tlihe Exhibition and Salesroom 



of the THB nn>U8TBIAL ART LBAOUB, 264 Michi- 
gan Ave., OhiO&gO, rare and beautiful articles especially 
suitable for Personal OlfU: Birthday, Wedding, and Christ- 
mas Presents, such as Books, hand-made and illuminated: 
Small Paintiiigs and Decorative Panels, Lace, Embroiderea 
Curtains and Table Covers, Lamps and Candle Sticks, Deco- 
rated China. Furniture in Modem and Colonial Designs. 
Orders uken for Dinner Cards, Table Service, and all forms of 

handicraft. 

8PBCUL. Tkm Uwthft A. CaiWa Mlltcttoa cf la^laa f—4» Is saw 
•■ •xMbltlM mU mU*. Tkla Is U« I>m4 bH MUMtUa of laMsa pr«4iMti 
la tk« ralU4 SUtM, aa4 •wmIsU •/ kkakcta, hafAato, pottery, Wa4. 
««rk, ■■—rial, at*. Ball •rdan frmmpUj tiUmiiU U. O asfc Mat 
•■ appraval la rasfaadbU ka7»n. 



MBS. H. B. MASON, Manager 

aM Klcblgan Ayenne, OHIOAOO 
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Chicago to 



New York 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 



City Ticket Office, i8o Clark Street 

CHICAGO 



A. J. SMITH. O. p. A. 
Oleyeland 



F. M. BTRON. O. W. A. 
Chicago 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Onrtains 

We are building a new house and would like 
your advice about curtains in dining and Hying 
rooms. The house is New England oolonial. 
The dining-room is on the north side, and has 
two large windows which are in a bay. I do not 
wish to darken the room more than is necessary. 
The room is to be wainscoted high and painted 
white, with yellow paper above reaching to the 
ceiling. The furniture is all old mahogany, and 
plenty of old blue china and pewter. What is 
the most suitable and effective curtain for the 
windowsf You speak in one of your ''answers'' 
of ''English muslin with a yellow design." 
Where can it be foundt 

Living-room is on south side and west side- 
large room with nothing but old pieces of furni- 
ture. There are four windows. Would you 
advise painting the wood or finishing like old 
English oak, and what would you suggest for 
the window curtains in this roomf ShiSl prob- 
ably paper this room either in plain green car- 
tridge paper or a golden brown. 

A. B. B. 

For your yellow dining-room two curtain 
schemes suggest themselves. One is to use a 
colonial net next the glass with an outer hang- 
ing of yellow taffeta (decorators' taffeta) and the 
other is to use one of the English muslins yon 
ask about, without any other drapery. This 
muslin is usually called "English art muslin.'' 
We think that you will have no difficulty in find- 
ing it at any decorator's. If the "old pieces" 
in the living-room are mahogany, white painted 
woodwork would be better than an old English 
stain. With plain green walls, curtains of 
green taffeta are suggested with muslin next the 
lass of cream or pure white. 
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MORTGAGES AND REAL 
ESTATE INVESTMENTS 

CHICAGO 

We make a specialty of handling 
Chicago residences, and country 
homes along the North Shore. 



JESSIE M. PRESTON 

1027 The Fine Arts Bldg., 303 Michigan Ave. 

CHICAaO. 

Sketches made and estimates furnished for 0LA8B 
and METAL WORK for INTBRIOB DBOOBATION. 
Metal or Olass Mosaic for Flre-plaoei; Lampe 
and Lamp Shades; Electric Fixtures. 



When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSK BEAUTIFUL*. 



The edlloT o[ Chit dejartmeat will be gUd to docrlbe 
Id itAail the decomUon of a lingle roonL or lo give gen- 
«m aiiKgeaciona foi teren) room*. In replr to eacb letter. 
Bat It uneoenuy to chuse annul fee (or del&lled pluia 
for >□ entire floor or for tbe bonae u % whole. Repllea 



u M (oon u [ainlble. 



yj nwlL but wUl be prioled In Hi 



Plotarei oonld be hnng in this room if they 
lie ohoHBD with a due regard to the p»per and 
the ohlDft. Thej sboold be placed beneath the 
plate-rail and foateued to the wall, thui doing 
away with pietore-eord. 



The Process of Becoratlng a Dining-Boom 
A 7ear or more ago I wrote yon abont re- 
fnmidiing and redecorating mj dining-room, 
and because I could not at that time follow ont 
the diraatiDiiH yon kindly gave me, I took your 
advice tA wait with patience until I oonld do the 
room as it onght to be done, instead of resorting 
to makeshifts. The resnlt is, I am jnst getting 
at it, and find my mind unsettled as to one or 
two points, so Ysntare to write yon again. 

Yon advised papering in pompkln-yellow, 
side wall and ceiling alike, with a band of large 
figured paper in yellows between the pioture- 
rail and oeilinK cornice. The pictnre-rail mns 
on a level with the tops of the doors, and I 
wished to keep it beoanse adjoining rooms have 
it. The ceilings are ten feet high. The wood- 
work and fnrnitnre was to he Flemish oak, i. e., 
the soft dark brown not black. Now I have 
been qnestioning whether with this arrangement 
I eonld have a plate-rail. I have quite a liUle 
old blue ohina, bnt if a plate-rail were put at 
tbe height oF the picture-rail, it would brinic the 
plates against the figured band instead of the 
plain paper, which would not be best, would itT 
And also it would be rather high for a plate rail 
would it not. as the present pictnre-rail is seven 
and one-half feet from the Boor. Can yon sug- 
gest any other arrangement by whioh I conld 
have the plate-rail, or woold yon advise not 
having it at allT If plates are used as a decora- 
tion, is it advisable to hang pictures, tool 

The room is 15 by 17 feet, has southwest ex- 
posure, and is very liKbt. consequently I have 
chosen a rather dark shade of pumpkin (cooked 
pumpkin I should oall it) which I hope yon 
approve. I have not yet selected the figured 
paper for the border, awaiting light on the 
plate-rail problem. B. m. w. 

The oonditians mentioned in yonr recent 
letter lead ns to make some changes in the 



Oolon and Art Bchoola 
' The wall of my bedroom is ealoimined the 
shade of the baekgronnd ot the frieie, the ceil- 
ing is lighter, and the woodwork painted darker. 
Will you kindly suggest for this west bedroom, 
which has one wide window, the color for floor 
(at present it is painted dark red) and what fur- 
niture would be most artistic; aleo, the kind of 
curtains. I wish to put some dark corduroy 
with brass nails to hold it in place on my man- 
tel-ehelt, having it taoked against the wall lor a 
foot above the shelf and falling below it perhaps 
nine inches. As the mantel ia so light I feel 
this would furnish a better baekgronnd for orna- 
ment. Please tell me what shade to nse. My 
present furniture ia ash, but if it is not suitable 
for the wall-paper I can change to some other 
wood. Please tell me also what should be tbe 
prevailing tone of rugs for the floor. If yon 
know of any standard work on furniture, or on 
house deeoration, please send m« the name of 
it. 

Do yoD know if there Is any sebool (Or teach- 
ing interior deooration. I wish some enterpris- 
ing person would make a tour throngfa tbe West 
and give lectnres on the prinelples of house 
decoration. o. v. 

With the color scheme indicated by the paper 
that you have sent ns we should advise painting 
the floor of yonr bedroom the shade of the wood- 
work. It is not always possible to judge accu- 
rately by such a small sample as yon inclose, 
but we gain the impression from the'paper that 
the room is rather oolorless and laoUngiu tone. 
This will be ditflanlt to remedy without making 
radical changes, for adding furniture and mge 
in stronger colors will only acoentnate t2ie life- 
lessnese of the walls. Ketaining the frieEO, 
and calcimining the room in the pinkish terra- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 

ttk shades notdoeable in the former will add 
rmth and depth and make a g^ood setting for 
> f amitore. With this scheme the rug should 
7e pink tones in it and the enrtains and np- 
stery should contain enough pink to bind walls 
i furnishings together, 
four plan for the mantel is a very good one, 
^ with the proposed alteration, the corduroy 
skground will not be necessary. The ash 
niture could be retained if the shapes are 
Arable and thus the expense of new fnmi- 
e is avoided. 

We know of no book on practical interior 
^oration better than "Sacoessful Houses." 
the larger art schools have courses in applied 
(ign, and through these courses the principles 
decoration are taught. The Art Institute of 
icago has this department. The study of his- 
ioal and practical design while not absolutely 
pessary to one's success as a decorator, is a 
) preparation for all work on this line. With 
r exceptions, the strongest decorators in this 
intry served a long apprenticeship in the art 
ools. 



Decorating a New House 

I would like suggestions on decorating, paint- 
, and furnishing in an inexpensive manner. 
This house has outside blinds. VHiat would 
1 consider best for shades? I have no ori- 
;al rugs. I am sorry to admit that I am not 

7 fond of them. I have Wilton in small 
:&, and a number of large carpet-made rugs. 

dining-room rug is in shades of brown, 
dng-room rug in an indigo blue combined 
ii red and lighter blue. T. J. u. 

In the drawing-room, which we see by tiie 
n has a fireplace tiled in yellow, a yellow 
)er is advised. The room is sufficiently large 
take a paper of bold design. Either a pro- 
inoed figure or a broad stripe in two shades 
yellow would be extremely effective. 
For the dining-room, finished and furnished 
lark oak and already provided with a brown 
;, a burlap or fiber paper of brown meeting a 
)p frieze of yellow, orange, and browns would 

very decorative. Either a pale yellow ceil- 
: or a rough plaster stained a light brown 
uld be in harmony here. 
In the hall a plain wall hanging of green is 
ommended. Inasmuch as you do not care 

oriental rugs, a plain Wilton is advised for 
I hall and the parlor. A terry could be 
eoted if a less expensive carpet is desired. 

8 Wilton would give to the house a richer, 
rmer appearance than would the terry. Both 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 

wear well, and both may be found in excellent 
shades of green. 

The living-room paper is already determined 
by the large rug combining blues and reds. 
The choice here would appear to be limited to 
either red or blue. A plain hanging seems to 
us a wiser selection for a living-room than a 
figured one. The plain walls make a better 
setting for pictures and are more restful than 
the decorated ones. 

For the kitchen, a blue tiled paper covering 
walls and ceiling is always suitable and easy to 
keep clean. 

Two of the four bedrooms would be attrac- 
tive hung in English fiower papers, one in a 
paper in which violet predominated; tiie other 
in green and old rose. 

Plain yellow would be effective in the north 
bedroom, and a plain claret in the remaining 
room. 

A simple curtain scheme would be best in all 
the bedrooms. In rooms hung with fiower 
papers there are two excellent ways of treating 
the windows. One is to select a plain silk the 
color of the fiowers and use this over inner cur- 
tains of white; the other is to repeat in chintz 
hangings the design in the papers. English 
chintz and French cretonne may be found in 
nearly all the fiower patterns. 

In rooms where the walls, curtains, and bed- 
hangings are all of figured material, there should 
be no pictures, and everything should be kept 
as simple as possible. 

For guest chambers, the fiower papers are 
charming; for bedrooms that are sometimes 
used as sitting-rooms the gayly fiowered walls 
should be avoided. 

The woodwork of all the bedrooms should be 
painted alike. Either dark green or a white 
enamel would be appropriate. 

Window shades should be of a color to har- 
monize with the outside of the house. 



Woodwork and Walls 

My house is colonial and faces the south. 
The porch in front is fourteen feet wide with 
large columns running to the top of the second 
story. Tou can see by the inclosed sketch how 
the rooms in the house open into each other. I 
would like suggestions as to finishing the in- 
terior woodwork. My idea had been to finish 
hall with birch with beam ceilings, wainscoted 
with birch and between the beams to fill in with 
narrow birch strips, the stairway and railing 
to be of birch. The fireplace in the hall is at 
the end at side of the stairway, the stairway 
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rang ap to a platform and from there aaoenda 
over the fireplace to the aeeood floor. 

The libary I had reontem plated flniahiiiK in 
birob, bnt the only wood finish in this room 
wonid be aronnd the iriiidowB and the base and 
the bnilt-in bookoaaea, wbioh would be of bir«b. 
The dioliig-room I thought of finishing in white 
enamel. The eircolar space on the east 1 
three high windows, this we intended to use 
apace for mabogan; sideboard to set. The 
oeilinxs of the library and dining-room will not 
be square, but willonrretothepiBtnre-molding. 
Alt rooms on the second floor will be finished in 
white. The fireplaces are both red brick. The 
one in the librarj is bnilt op in the form of round 
brick colnmna on either side of the openiDg. '' 
the hall the flreplaoe is red brisk. 

In the dining-room shonld there be ohair-rail 
and a plate-raill The npper sasbes of all the 
windows on the first floor are small diamond 
panoH. The windows on the landing of the stair 
platform on the second floor will have small 
diamond -beveled plate glass. 

Oive me jonr suf^Btions aboat finish aod 
decoration. The fnmitnrethTonghODtthe lower 
portion of the honse will be mahogany. Bow 
shoDld the den be fomishedT a. b. h. 

We have no oritiBism to make in reftaid to 
yoar plan of using a blroh finish in the library 
and hall, and a white enamel in the dining'room 
of your honse. Bnch a lobeme is qnlt« in ehai^ 
acter with the arehltootnre. 

In yonr dining-room, famished In old mah<%- 
any, a yellow paper in colonial design is ing- 
gested. As yonr walls are comparatively 
low-stndded we do not advise both a chair and 
plate-rail. 

In the ball a desirable effect would be gained 
by using a landseape paper In which green 
played a proMnent part. For the library a 
plun wall-hanging would better be used, either 
a strong green, wbieh is always a fine setting 
for books, or a msset-brown. The eeUinga 
should be plain in all the rooms. 

In a den considerable latitude may be in- 
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WE BEAUTIFY HOMES 

It's within the province of our department of interior decorating to 
ftirnish competent artists who will carry out any scheme you may desire in 
the line of home adornment. 

We are ready at all times to lend our experience in helping ynu to decide 
on (lie most appruprlaie color scheme and the least expensive method of 
uhlaining thnt harmony of decoration so essential from the viewpoint of art. 



We can save you money in all lines, as you'll readily find upon examin- 
ing our estimates, which we will furnish upon request. In all these we excel: 

Carpets, Draperies, Wall-Papers, Rugs, domestic and an- 
tique, Frescoing, Church Decorations, Memorial Windows, etc. 

Our assortments of wall-papers and curtains this season have never been 
equalled, for variety and excellence of patterns, and our prices are the lowest. 
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A Great Magazine Bargain 



We have made special arrangements with a number ot publishers 
which enable us for a short time to accept yearly subscriptions in clubs at 
a very low rate. This is a limited offer, open for new subscriptions 
only, and requires prompt action. Order at once and avoid disappointment- 
Each magazine has its specialty, and onl^r with a combination of three or four can all 
wants be reasonably satisfied. In our combinations we have avoided duplication, and have 
given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 
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]ff Olifi * Present subscribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature can take advan- 
*^Y*'^* tage of these offers by adding $i.oo for each renewal. In place of Review of 
Reviews we can send you Current Literature (New), Current History, Popular Science News 
(New), or New England Magazine. Critic or Arena may be substituted for Current Literature, 
New England Magazine or Review of Reviews. 



Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies — 
otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received. Send 
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QtreSTIONB AND AN8WEBS 



RQggMt would be plBMMit and DiKiaa»l in green 
and blue. 

Ifabogsiif in tbe liTJng-room or reoeption- 
bftll wonld be better for the farnitnre than 
mixed wood*, uid ought to be very humoaionB 
with the biroh woodwork. Light oak (nmiture 
doei not ueooBMrilf demand bine— blue ia 
better wltti it than red, a etatement we have 
otten repeated in UteHe eolnmnB, bat green is 
alwftTi effeotlve with it, also. 

It yon retain the brown plaster in the liTing- 
room and nee yellow in the dining-room, onrtaina 
in whiah jellow and brown are blended would 
be effeetive in the former room; with green in the 
dining-room, green and brown wonld be fitting, 
or with either oolor in the adjaeent room, enr- 
talnaof aelear pure yellow againet the glaes, and 
outer hangings of brown, the shade of tbe 
plaster, wonld be attractive. It ia not possible 
always to advise satisfaetorily abont oortains 
from sDob a long range. The same may be said 
fn regard to the dining-room; when the oolor of 
the walls has been deoided, Utis question natu- 
rally answers itself. A fairly good mle to follow, 
and generally a safe one, is to repeat tiie OOlor 
of Ute walls in the hangings at the window, 
seleotiDg some white or oream sheer material to 
hang next the glass. Curtsios are moat satis- 
factory wben they do not obtnide themselves 
and are made so mneh a part of the wall that 
they are not notioeable. Certain conditions 
must of coarse be recognized. A honse, heavily 
shaded, can seldom stand heavy draperies. On 
the other hand, when there are few trees near 
the hoase, the rooms need t«ning down with 
heavy hangings. These oondltiona, the honae- 
holder can nanally meet with better aneoess 
than an outaider. 



Changing an Old Librur 

Will yon tell me how b> ehange my library to 
make it modem? The woodwork Is grained In 
walnnt; it is a north room with a fireplace, and 
a bay window; tbe wood of tbe mantel is oak; 
ceiling twelve feet higb. There is a recess with 
a large bookease of walnnt. Tbe carpet or mg 
is ^cni groand with wood colors and browns and 
a little red and bine. 

Toor rag of iara and wood browns makes a 
good starting point for a oolor sobeme. A fiber 
paper in deep ruesetwith a wide frieze in a ochi- 
ventionalized flower design in russets, browns, 
and yellows would be excellent for the walls 
and in harmony with the walnut woodwork. 
We deplore the graining of the wood; a brown 
at^n wonld have been much better and muoh 
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We make everything in Tea Ware, Table Serv- 
ices, Candelabra, etc, of this chasingi and will 
■ubmit illnstrations and prices by mail on TequeaL 
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This Superb Old Haht^Miy Sideboard, 
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UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 

IN order lo correctly carry out our decorative and furnishing schemes, It la 
imperative diat we have in our collectian of Fabrics not only materiala 
meeting all requirements, but desigoa and colorings appropriate to tiiis 
varied work. Our stock is Sited with rare and exclusive patterns, covering all 
the period fumishiugB (Louis XV, Empire, Henry II, etc.), as well as the 
more tlmpk and Inezpenslvo Fabric* lor less Important work ;: :; ;: :: 
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The Baby: His Care and Training 

By MARIANNA WHEELER 

This book tells ererything every mother should know regarding the food, clothing and bringing-up of <*the 
baby.** It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in the world on this sub- 
ject. Attractively bound and fuUy illustrated. 
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The Expert Waitress 

By ANNE PRANCES SPRINQ5TEED 

The whole duty of the waitress — how to prepare a 
meal and how to serve it. 
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Household Art 

By CANDACE WHEELER 

Practical suggestions for the artistic decoration and 
furnishing of the home. 

$1.00 
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Recipes for every branch of 
c oking and for every house- 
hold. 
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food varieties, with simple rules 
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Recreations in 
Botany 

By CAROLINE A. CRBBVY 

A handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume, woth foil information about 
native and foreign plants. 
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Dodworth's Dancing 

The complete art of dancing, with instruction in all 
difierent kinds of dances, <^ and new, a complete 
guide to the Cotillion, new figures, etc., etc. 

Illustrated. $1.50 



Piano-forte Playing 

By ADOLPH P. CHRI5TIANI 

The author describes the principles of expression in 
fHano-forte playing, with practical hints that make this 
woik an indi^>ennble aid to every muacian. 
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By 
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should be in every home. 
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Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages 

By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD (M. E. W.) 

This is a new edition of what has long been recognized as the standard work on manners and etiquette. The hints 
given by the author for all functions are based upon the accepted usage of the best society. 

New Editloo. Illustrated. $1.25 
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